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By Way of an Introduction: The Critic, the Novelist, and the Editor; An 
Interview with Stanley Kauffmann (Excerpted from The Missouri Review, Fall 
2002) 


R. J. Cardullo: What do you feel are the things in your own background that are 
most relevant, I would even say pertinent, in connection with your criticism? 


Stanley Kauffmann: Well, I’ve written eight novels, published in the United States 
and abroad, short stories, and so on, and I was employed for a total of eleven years as 
a book publisher’s editor and worked with some quite well-known authors, so I have 
nuts-and-bolts experience of the writing process. Indeed, I see what I’m doing as a 
cumulation. It happens to be my own shape, internal shape, which led me along the 
road to criticism, along with a specific competence, something that I suppose I have 
and that, whether I have it or not, I believe in very strongly: critical talent. I think 
there is such a thing as critical talent. Just as there is singing talent, there is critical 
talent. 

As far as the profession itself is concerned, there has for a few decades now 
been a growing recognition that criticism involves ability and training. When I was in 
college, if I had said—which I wouldn’t have said because I had no idea at the time— 
that I had wanted to be a critic, that’s why I was in school, I would have been thought 
to be some kind of loon. Criticism was something you maybe did a little of en route, 
but to train to be a critic would have been considered, to put it mildly, eccentric. 
There was no place in the United States, when I was at university in the 1930s, where 
you could have trained to be a professional critic, as opposed to strictly academic 
one—a scholar, really. 


Cardullo: Can you tell me what you see as the function of a critic? I know that’s a 
difficult question. 


Kauffmann: Yes, it’s a question that has to be answered either with a snap phrase or 
really with a book, but let me try to strike a medium. I think of criticism as a form of 
literature. Not paraliterature, not a substitute for literature, but a kind of art concurrent 
with art. To me it’s not a substitute vocation. It’s not a haven for foundered artists, 
although many have ended up that way. It’s a profession, and the point of the 
profession is to act in several ways. First, as a mediator between artwork and 
audience. And always I’m talking about criticism at its optimum, without at the 
moment making distinctions among critics. I’m talking about the ideal functions of 
criticism. 

I know that there are innumerable instances through Western history, in the 
last 300 years particularly, of great artists animadverting against critics. I once wrote a 
piece on Giuseppe Verdi, a man I love, and discovered in the process that he hated 
critics. But in the careers of any one of these artists, you can find instances where they 
relied on critics to a degree sometimes they weren’t aware of, for some kind of 
resonance in regard to their work: that’s a second primary function of criticism. I 
don’t mean the resonance of fame, success, celebrity. That’s the publicity aspect of 
criticism, which, of course, is inseparable from it. I mean in terms of enabling the 
artist to ask: “Have I done exactly what I meant to do? Have I perhaps done better 
than I knew I was doing?” 


Cardullo: Would you say that one significant function of the critic is to set standards 
for the arts? 


Kauffmann: Yes, so long as one treads gently with any didactic overtones concerning 
that phrase “set standards,” I do agree with it. As T. S. Eliot said, with his usual 
courage in criticism, the function of the critic is the elucidation of masterpieces and 
the improvement of taste. Setting standards sounds a little as if you had a rulebook 
from the U.S. Bureau of Standards and you could measure anything against it. It has 
the hint of absolutes about it, which simply don’t exist because, at the last, any 
opinion is only the critic’s opinion. But, still, one of the measures of a critic’s validity 
and worth is the passion with which he subscribes to his opinion. In other words, if 
it’s important to him, really important to him, that such-and-such be adhered to or 
pursued, then what he’s saying, in effect is (a) that the art will be better if such-and- 
such is pursued, and (b) if art is really important and not embroidery on life, life will 
be better if such-and-such is improved. Related to this subject, I remember the work 
of a remarkable Austrian named Karl Kraus. 


Cardullo: Right at the turn of the twentieth century. 


Kauffmann: He was a kind of mordant, bitter genius. His principal function, other 
than being a poet, essayist, and satirist, was editing a biweekly magazine in Vienna 
for many years. He had a great effect on Wittgenstein, Schoenberg, Adolf Loos, and 
God-knows-who-else in Vienna at the time. But what’s interesting about Kraus—and 
something that’s lost on somebody who doesn’t really understand German, and I 
don’t—is that everything he believed about philosophy, politics, art, and ethics was 
rooted for him in language, the ethical, aesthetic use of language. His opinions on 
language are only his opinions, but to him they were fiery convictions: that if you 
maltreat language, you automatically maltreat everything else in life. It’s inescapable, 
he thought. And so here is a clear example of a man who believed that standards, in 
his case linguistic standards, were the absolute fundament of ethical, aesthetical, and 
philosophical necessity. Yes, that is criticism at its highest. 


Cardullo: I'd like to ask you whether you think your own transitory moods from day 
to day affect the way in which you view something that you are going to write a 
critical account of. If you get up on a Monday feeling lousy and you have to finish 
reading a novel-for-review that day, is it going to affect the way in which you 
evaluate that novel in writing? 


Kauffmann: I can’t absolutely say that it would not. I would try not to ever have that 
be the case, but who can say? The psyche and the soma are pretty closely connected, 
after all. But I have known specific instances where I’ve felt rotten, just physically— 
bellyache or headache or something—and deep within myself, within my headache, I 
felt myself laughing at a comic piece of fiction. I didn’t have the energy actually to 
laugh, but inside I knew I was amused. I could retain the experience and the next day, 
when I was feeling better, write something about it. Only some kind of superman or 
saint could say that he’s not affected by mood when he reads or sees things. But for a 
man who takes the work seriously, this is not nearly as capricious as it could be made 
to sound. All I’m saying, finally, is that to anyone who takes the profession of 
criticism seriously, such matters as quarrels, headaches, constipation, and sexual 
problems don’t apply any more than they do to every other moment of a person’s life. 


What does operate, however, is the passage of time, and therefore the heightening or 
lessening of various enthusiasms, the increase of various experiences, and so on. 
Which is why I have long maintained that all criticism should be dated. It obviously is 
dated when it appears in a periodical, but such dating also ought to be done if 
criticism is reprinted in a book, as mine is from time to time. 

If everything I said before is true, that criticism is what you are able to say at 
any given moment and is a result of everything you’ve done up to that moment, then 
when there are more moments in your life, they can change your view of the thing 
you read or saw at some time in the past. It’s a commonplace experience for anyone 
to go back to work that he has thought well or ill of earlier and find that he now thinks 
differently of it. He likes it more or less than he did then, or his feeling gets 
intensified. And, also, sequence affects the way you react. A friend of mine says that 
if a man from Mars who had never read a novel came down to earth and by some 
device could read The Godfather, he would be absolutely stunned by its 
magnificence. But if you come to The Godfather after you’ve read Crime and 
Punishment, it means a little less to you. 


Cardullo: Do you feel that time for reflection on something about which you’re 
writing a critical piece is important? 


Kauffmann: Yes, very strongly. 


Cardullo: I’d also like to ask you—in line with your earlier comment suggesting that 
criticism is every bit as creative, and as independently creative a profession, as any of 
the arts—what do you have to say about the notion of making something out of 
nothing? 


Kauffmann: I have just one reservation about your statement, which is that I don’t 
believe criticism is every bit as creative as the arts. I think the process of criticism is 
every bit as creative as the arts. If you were to ask me, for example, whether I would 
rather have written T. S. Eliot’s “Tradition and the Individual Talent” or Eliot’s The 
Waste Land, I would certainly prefer to have written The Waste Land. I think it’s a 
greater achievement, but what I’m saying is that the process of Eliot’s criticism is 
itself a creative process, not a lesser process. That said, I think art comes first. My 
insistence is that the means by which one makes the best criticism is not in itself a 
different, parasitic process. A simplistic rendering of this would be that the artist 
works from the material of life and that the critic works from the material of art plus 
life. Oscar Wilde, who is really a much deeper man than anyone gave him credit for 
being in his lifetime, said that, therefore, criticism is superior to art because the critic 
has to deal with two bodies of phenomena—with life and art—and the artist with only 
one—with life. And, in fact, Oscar Wilde has to be admired on this point. 

Richard Ellmann, himself a first-class critic, edited an anthology of Wilde’s 
critical writings in 1969 called The Artist as Critic, a lot of which was surprising even 
though much of it was printed before the turn of the century. One could almost call 
this work a modern view of the importance of criticism. And in Wilde’s case it’s 
particularly welcome because it doesn’t come from a man who was artistically 
bankrupt: we know he is talking as a man who himself has created art. Indeed, one of 
the most astonishing things about criticism in English from the Renaissance on is that, 
if you were to apply as rigorous standards as you could to the selection of authors in a 
potential anthology, probably fifty per cent of them would also have been first-class 
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poets or novelists as well. So there’s a symbiosis going on there between the critical 
process and the creative one. 


Cardullo: A question that comes up again and again is the one of where ideas come 
from; and one answer to this is that the artist, again, is able to create something from 
nothing. The novelist can sit down, put a blank page into a typewriter, and begin to 
get ideas, or an artist who faces a blank canvas can do the same. Can we make such a 
distinction here, where, when the critic goes to work, he’s starting from something 
that already exists? 


Kauffmann: Well, there are two parts to the answer. The first is, as Harold Bloom of 
Yale has written, poems don’t start from nothing. They start from other poems. The 
history of the creation of poetry is the history of philology. It’s an open guessing 
game as to whether a man brought up on a desert island would ever write a poem 
without having a book of poetry ever to read. Poems write a poem, one could say 
figuratively. There’s a degree of emulation, of “I want to do what he did” in the 
writing of poetry. It has nothing to do with sincerity; I’m not questioning the poet’s 
sincerity. I’m talking about the process by which the poem comes into being. Poems 
come from poems—I think that’s widely believed by now—and there’s good reason 
to believe it. 

The second part of the answer is that a blank sheet of paper is a blank sheet of 
paper. And it’s just a question of whether the phenomenon that’s going to operate 
through you to reach the paper was a past love affair or the novel you finished reading 
the night before. 


Cardullo: Then in terms of the birth of ideas themselves, what would you say? 


Kauffmann: Let me try to draw the following rough distinction. I’ve written a 
number of novels published here and in Great Britain, some of which have been 
translated into other languages. I’ve published eight of them, as a matter of fact. 
Novels reduce things to words, and the novelist is really dealing with things that are 
not verbal—they’re impulsive, and one tries to catch them in words. A series of things 
happen to an individual, phenomenological experiences, and they resonate against 
whatever one’s frame of mind and emotional composition happen to be, and for a 
complex of reasons—one wants attention, including money, including the desire to 
mediate between oneself and one’s experiences, including a desire to ingest those 
experiences—the experiences resonate against one’s being and, if one has the gift, out 
comes a novel. There are other reasons for writing novels, of course. There are 
sociological reasons, there are programmatic reasons, there are reasons that 
emphasize much more heavily one factor or other of the factors I’ve mentioned. But 
maybe that’s a satisfactory, rough-hand sketch of everyone from Tolstoy to J. K. 
Rowling. 

The critic who’s serious and who takes the function seriously begins with the 
immediate phenomenon of having been affected or influenced by the artistic work in 
question. And if he keeps on working and there’s a series of such artistic stimuli—of 
novels, let us say—he begins to have to arrange his experiences in some kind of order. 
That is, from his sequential experience comes what you might call an inferential 
philosophy. There may be, then, two methods of criticism, broadly speaking. One is 
prescriptive, as one starts with some aesthetic theory and then measures artworks 
against it—some great critics like John Dryden have written in that way. The other 
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method, which happens to reflect my own bent, is inferential. A series of things 
happen to you and then you examine what they were and what the relationship among 
them is. People are always asking critics, “How do you know what a good work of art 
is? What standards do you use to judge, say, a novel?” And the only true answer 
always sounds like an evasion. The only standard I have to apply is myself, my 
experience of everything—novels and life and the hot dog I ate last night. It sounds 
terribly evasive, but if you have lived your life as a kind of mobile piece of litmus 
paper, then the litmus test is all you have to apply in your judgment of works of art. 
We’re not talking about a conscious set of qualifying points here, such as “I’m going 
to see whether I’m into the story by page thirteen.” Obviously such qualifying points 
do exist—I am caricaturing them, but they do exist and are taken seriously by some 
people—but they’re irrelevant to me. To me it’s all a matter of experience, and the 
idea, to my mind, is inferential from the experience. 


Cardullo: So this places a heavy emphasis upon your own bent in the sense that a 
critic who very rarely has something nasty to say about a work of art, compared with 
a critic who seems always to have something nasty to say about an artwork, is really 
offering a reflection of his own feelings about himself, about the way he views life. 


Kauffmann: It could be that a lot of other factors enter into the matter. There are 
other factors that enter into the practice, the profession, of criticism. One of them is 
popularity: the desire to succeed, and there are certain ways of succeeding with 
certain audiences. One way of succeeding with one kind of audience—the largest 
one—is to like a lot of things. Another way of succeeding, with the so-called 
influential, highbrow audience, is to dislike a lot of things. The people who think of 
themselves as superior are always glad to read that most of the stuff that they haven’t 
bothered to read or see is no good. This puts them, they believe, not in negligible 
company but in superior company. Ever since the days of men like James Gibbons 
Huneker and H. L. Mencken, there’s been a kind of popularity-through-negativism in 
the United States, and in a way it’s a kind of playing to the gallery—a smaller gallery 
than if you were writing for the New York Daily News or broadcasting on NBC-TV, 
but a gallery nonetheless. One could almost make a rule of thumb that the yea-saying 
critic is bound to be a defective critic, because most works of art are not good. The 
nay-saying critic can be either a person of really thorough discrimination, or a person 
of modest discrimination who is leaning a bit too heavily on his modest judgment to 
succeed in his particular niche. 


Cardullo: Let’s move now to your career as a book publisher’s editor—a literary 
critic at one remove, if you will. Is it true that you didn’t want to take that position 
with Alfred A. Knopf? 


Kauffmann: That’s right. I had left my last editorial job a year before, in the summer 
of 1958, because that small publishing house was in difficulties and couldn’t afford to 
keep me on. I had not been worried because a London theatrical manager had taken 
an option on a play of mine and was talking grandly about an early production. In the 
spring of 1959 the option was dropped. Our savings now had to carry my wife and me 
until I could find another publishing job. At one time it would have been exciting to 
get a job so quickly with such a prestigious house. Now, however, I had not intended 
to go back into publishing at all. The job was an emblem of disappointment. 
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Cardullo: Why did they want you in particular at Knopf? 


Kauffmann: I had been engaged for my experience with American writers, 
particularly novelists. Knopf was not really competitive, I was told, on the American 
side. In recent years their connections with American writers had slipped. I was there 
primarily to repair that situation. 


Cardullo: What exactly did you do? How did you proceed? 


Kauffmann: I set up appointments with all the literary agents and magazine editors I 
knew and some I had never met. I wrote or telephoned suitable authors who might be 
available. I knew that on any given day a very limited number of publishable 
manuscripts existed and that most of them were committed elsewhere. I also knew 
that in publishing the competition is not only between houses; it is between editors in 
the same house. In my previous jobs I had spent most of my time with manuscripts 
and with authors. Acquisition had largely been done by others. I felt I had to climb an 
almost perpendicular rock face. I wanted to succeed, at least as much for ego 
satisfaction as out of dedication. I was writing a weekly article for The New Republic, 
seeing films and reading books to review for them, but I was also carrying 
manuscripts home because my days were busy panting after agents and authors like a 
dog begging for scraps. I kept telling myself that I was lucky to have found a job with 
a top publisher. 


Cardullo: What was it like working with Alfred Knopf himself? 


Kauffmann: He was vastly experienced in every branch of publishing. On every 
problem that arose he had a quick opinion, even if it was only a specific reference to 
someone who could solve the problem. His literary taste was severely limited, 
however. That was hard to reconcile with the quality of his list until I saw that many 
of his famous authors had been published elsewhere first. If they were American, like 
Willa Cather, someone else had launched them. If they were foreign, like Thomas 
Mann, they had had reputations abroad before the house took them on. I saw, too, that 
Mr. Knopf was in awe of most academics, especially professors of American history, 
whom he delighted to publish. In fiction and poetry and general books, he relied on 
the opinion of others, previous publishers or his editors. With academic books, he 
relied on the author’s position in the field and the endorsement of other academics. 
Aside from his experience, I saw that his own chief resource was not great taste or 
intellect but huge ambition to be a great publisher. 


Cardullo: What about his day-to-day-relationship with his editors? 


Kauffmann: His power gave him a contradictory attitude toward his editors, 
including me. He had engaged them because he thought them qualified and he needed 
their advice more than he admitted, but he didn’t want to be threatened by them. He 
wanted them to succeed, or he would have looked foolish for engaging them. He also 
wanted them to blunder and fail, or he would not have been indispensable. 


Cardullo: For the most part, you didn’t do well at Knopf, did you? 
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Kauffmann: No. As I said earlier, I had done relatively little acquisition. Others had 
acquired; I had judged and edited. At Knopf I had moved into an almost new 
profession, and I felt somewhat inadequate. Around me were editors who had strings 
of authors they had known for years, editors who foamed with new projects of wide 
variety. I tried to think up projects, but little came that was of use. Through the 
months I signed a few books of mild promise. 


Cardullo: Nothing of great promise came along? 


Kauffmann: Only one new project stirred me greatly. I had begun at Knopf in early 
June of 1959. After my first weeks of lunching with agents, they sent me some dog- 
eared manuscripts. Then I went to call on an agent, no lunch, a quiet woman named 
Elizabeth Otis. We chatted in her little office, which was like a corner of a living 
room, and a week or so later she sent me the manuscript of a novel called Confessions 
of a Moviegoer, by Walker Percy. Perhaps she chose to send it to me because I had 
been for a year the film critic for The New Republic. 

From the first page I knew I had found a real writer. I felt an added excitement 
about the chance to establish myself at Knopf. But my heart began to hurt as I 
continued. Percy never stopped being a real writer, but he had not written a 
satisfactory novel. I couldn’t recommend it for publication. The worst of it was that 
some other publisher might take the novel as it was, risking loss, just to get another 
author. I thought this would be a poor move for Knopf. 


Cardullo: What did you do? 


Kauffmann: I had to send the manuscript back. I wrote a three-page letter to Otis, 
telling her how dismal I felt and explaining what I thought was needed. I added that if 
Percy ever felt like doing more work on the book, I would be eager to see it again. I 
viewed the matter as finished. I expected that she and Percy would discount my 
suggestions, that I would have to add the experience to my debit account at Knopf. 
But in mid-July Otis telephoned to say that Percy was going to work on the book. It 
was a happy surprise. The revised novel arrived three months later, much improved 
but, I thought, not yet ready for publication. I also thought that after Percy’s evidence 
of good faith, it was time for the firm to reciprocate. We ought to take an option on 
the book if we were going to ask him to do more work. 


Cardullo: What was Alfred Knopf s view of the situation? 


Kauffmann: After some characteristic reluctance, he agreed to take an option on 
Percy’s book—for $250 against a total of $1,000 if we finally accepted it. 


Cardullo: Which Knopf did. 


Kauffmann: Eventually. When the second revision of Percy’s novel arrived in 
January of 1960, I felt it needed still more work. I asked two other editors to read it 
and make suggestions. They agreed with me about the quality of the book, its 
promise, its need for further work. Percy felt dashed, naturally, but he decided to do 
more on the book along the lines suggested. In August of 1960 he sent in the third 
revision. I voted to accept it, and others agreed with me. 
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Cardullo: This acquisition didn’t turn your fortunes around at Knopf? 


Kauffmann: Not really. I had some luck with other books, but it was not my forte to 
hunt up books or to commission them. Every day I felt less competent at it. It affected 
me. My wife began to hope that I would quit or be fired. I wanted to succeed at the 
same time that I wanted to get out. In May of 1960 the treasurer of the firm called me 
in and showed me the total of my lunch tabs since the previous June. He asked bluntly 
what the firm had gotten in return. My reply was sound enough: a year is a short time 
in which to ask an editor in book publishing for cash results. But I knew that I didn’t 
have much coming to change matters. In late August I returned to the office from 
vacation. I felt that nothing had changed, that I was putting on my costume again for 
more performances of a play whose run was uncertain. My adventures with new 
manuscripts continued as sorrily as before. The big exception was Walker Percy’s 
novel, now finally revised. The title, with his approval, was shortened to The 
Moviegoer. The book went into production. 


Cardullo: When was it finally published? 


Kauffmann: In May of 1961. It was favorably but inadequately reviewed, and it 
sank. Anyone who has worked in publishing knows of excellent books that sank. I 
thought that Percy’s novel had become another such ghost, and thought so for almost 
a year. Then the chance intervention of a man I never met altered the novel’s fate. 


Cardullo: Who was that? 


Kauffmann: A. J. Liebling, then the press critic of The New Yorker. He had read one 
of the reviews, and he was interested because of the New Orleans setting. Liebling 
knew much about Louisiana, had written a book about it. He bought a copy of The 
Moviegoer and was greatly taken by it. By this time, toward the end of the year, the 
judges for the National Book Awards were at work reading for the 1962 prizes. 
Liebling’s wife, Jean Stafford, was one of the three judges that year in the fiction 
category. Liebling gave Stafford his copy of the book and urged her to read it. She 
had not heard of it. The Knopf people had not included it in the batch of eligible 
novels that they had sent to the judges as candidates for the fiction award. Stafford 
urged her fellow judges to read the book. The three of them unanimously voted the 
fiction award to The Moviegoer. The book, lifted from oblivion, joined the body of 
American literature. Percy was encouraged for his future work. 


Cardullo: But not by Alfred Knopf. 


Kauffmann: No. After I left the firm, a friend of mine was present when the news of 
the award was brought to Mr. Knopf. I was told that he snarled and said, “They’re 
running that prize into the ground.” I was also told that when Percy came up to New 
York to accept the award, Mr. Knopf treated him with reserve. Percy’s subsequent 
books were published elsewhere. 


Cardullo: You left Knopf... 


Kauffmann: Knopf left me, you could say. I was one day called into a vice- 
president’s office. A decision had been reached. Knopf and I were to go our own 
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ways. I was to leave at the end of September, about a week away. My only feeling 
was that a misty picture had come into focus. I had been an editor for almost eleven 
years and had often loved it. But as I had been discovering my weakness in that work, 
I was discovering some strengths elsewhere—in criticism. 


Cardullo: Could we conclude by discussing an incident in your career as an author? 
Kauffmann: You mean the flap over The Philanderer? 
Cardullo: Yes. 


Kauffmann: The Philanderer caused a crisis in literary-legal history, at least in Great 
Britain. The novel was prosecuted there twice for what we call “obscenity,” what they 
call “obscene libel.” It was published in Britain in 1953 and later that year prosecuted 
on the Isle of Man, where it was judged obscene and banned. But because the Manx 
have their own legal system, The Philanderer was still available in the rest of the 
United Kingdom. In 1954 my book was prosecuted in England itself, where it caused 
quite an uproar in the press. 


Cardullo: Were you actually a defendant? 


Kauffmann: Yes and no. The real defendants were the publishing house, Secker & 
Warburg—Martin Secker and Fred Warburg, the head of the house—as well as the 
printers of the book, the Camelot Press. The first and third parties were defendants 
only technically. Warburg himself had been served with a summons in April of 1954. 
It was Warburg who had astonished both the British publishing world and the legal 
profession by pleading not guilty when he was arraigned before a magistrate in May. 
Most publishers of books indicted for obscene libel wisely pleaded guilty on 
arraignment, paid fines, withdrew their books and went about their business. Not 
Warburg. He was not going to take the easy way if it implied that he had done some 
shabby publishing. Secker & Warburg was a firm of about the same standing as 
Knopf in America. They even shared some authors with Knopf, such as Mann and 
Kafka. Warburg took his firm’s reputation, as well as his own, quite seriously. He 
declined to admit that he had published an obscene book, even though his plea of not 
guilty entailed considerable legal expense. It also entailed the possibility of prison. 
For my part, I was told that if I had been in England, I, too, would have been arrested; 
and that if Warburg had been convicted, I would not have been able to visit England 
again under pain of arrest. 


Cardullo: Was The Philanderer as obscene or pornographic as the prosecution 
maintained? 


Kauffmann: Well, the editor of the London Sunday Express said that my novel was 
“calculated and deliberate pornography . . . as degraded an essay in salacity as I have 
ever read.” But his comments puzzled me. My book was by no means the outer limit 
of current daring, and it had not been written to test those limits, only to deal as 
competently as I could with the subject. The protagonist was a young husband, 
happily married, who for various reasons had difficulties with fidelity. Sexual 
episodes were of the essence. The American publisher had made suggestions about 
the manuscript, not one of which was related to salacity or fear of censorship. The 
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American reviewers did not think the book intolerably frank. Some of the British 
reviewers had, in fact, been much more favorable than the Americans, and none of 
them had been offended. 


Cardullo: Then came the legal action and responses in the spring of 1954. To what 
did you ascribe them? 


Kauffmann: To a Victorianism still hovering over the law that had long left the 
literary world. A judge named Cockburn had handed down a ruling on obscenity in 
1868 that still weighed on English law. The test was a book’s tendency to deprave and 
corrupt. When I read the phrase to my wife, she laughed. “My goodness,” she said. 
“You were just sitting in your room at the back of our apartment writing a book and 
now yow’re corrupting a whole country.” 


Cardullo: Who spoke for the defense? 


Kauffmann: The book itself. For the defense, Graham Greene and Malcolm 
Muggeridge had been invited to attend; they were in court to testify to Warburg’s 
character and, if nothing else in a literary way, that the novel was not corruptive. Mr. 
Justice Stable, with precedents, disallowed expert evidence on both sides. The only 
really useful evidence in this vein would have been a prosecution witness to testify 
that my book had corrupted him or her. But, even if that could have been true, who 
would have been willing to say so? 

The sitting was relatively brief. Mr. Justice Stable gave each member of the 
jury a copy of my book—twelve more copies sold, I thought. He told them to go 
home and read it, unassisted by the prosecution’s typed excerpts. He urged them to 
read it as a whole, not to look for special passages, and he asked them to return in 
three days. 


Cardullo: Mr. Justice Stable’s summing-up, his charge to the jury, is now a classic in 
English law and publishing history. 


Kauffmann: Yes. To brutalize his humane and charming eloquence, this is the gist. 
Pornography certainly exists. Any adult can recognize it. But because it exists, shall 
non-pornographers be restrained from writing as fully and well as they can about 
contemporary life? Which, then, was this particular novel? Exploitation or 
exploration? If it was not a new argument, it was new in an English court of law. He 
then asked the jurors to retire and consider their verdict. Fifty minutes later they 
returned with a verdict of not guilty. 


Cardullo: I guess the trial, with all its free publicity, helped sales. 


Kauffmann: It certainly did. The Philanderer went into more printings, a number of 
them, all with Mr. Justice Stable’s summing-up as an appendix. When Penguin 
reprinted the book a few years later, again the summing-up was an appendix. In 
December of 1954, Alfred and Blanche Knopf, for whom I was to work just five years 
further on but whom I then did not know, did a handsome brochure of the summing- 
up which they sent to friends as a holiday present. The case became the occasion for a 
book that Warburg commissioned from a young English barrister, called Obscenity 
and the Law. Warburg himself wrote a long account of the trial, which eventually 
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appeared in The New Yorker. In a few years the case became part of the impetus 
toward a revised English obscenity statute, which led to the publication there of the 
complete Lady Chatterley’s Lover. When that publication led to a test case under the 
revised statute, The Philanderer case figured in the testimony. 


Cardullo: Is it true that John Mortimer, the English playwright who is also a lawyer 
or barrister, wrote an obituary notice in the New Statesman for Mr. Justice Stable 
when he died in 1977? 


Kauffmann: Yes. Mortimer had known him professionally, referred to him as 
“Owly” Stable, and praised him, especially for his summing-up in The Philanderer 
case, which Mortimer called “an elegant and lucid essay on the importance of 
reflecting the contemporary world in fiction.” Mortimer also said that, twenty-three 
years after the trial, my book seemed “considerably less offensive and controversial 
than Enid Blyton.” She was an English writer of children’s books. 


Cardullo: Do you agree? 


Kauffmann: I reread The Philanderer myself not long ago, for the first time since the 
trial, and I do agree with him. Infamy is so fleeting. 
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Prefatory Note 


Stanley Kauffmann’s creative life spanned seven decades: starting in 1940 and 
continuing until his death in 2013, he was a literary, film, and theater critic for The 
New Republic, The New York Times, and Saturday Review, among other publications. 
He was also a novelist, actor, stage manager, playwright, professor, and editor. One of 
the most potent, influential critics included in the New York school of twentieth- 
century American criticism, Kauffmann was once called (by the Los Angeles Times) 
“the Dean Swift of our country’s criticism,” and Susan Sontag proclaimed him “one 
of our national treasures.” 

With style and erudition Kauffmann discusses books by the following authors 
(among others) in Before Cinema: D. H. Lawrence, Katherine Anne Porter, Truman 
Capote, Mark Twain, Doris Lessing, Joyce Carol Oates, Ernest Hemingway, Jorge 
Semprun, Christopher Isherwood, Evelyn Waugh, Bernard Shaw, James Baldwin, 
John Updike, Kate Chopin, James Joyce, Marguerite Duras, Alain Robbe-Grillet, 
William Styron, Julio Cortazar, Norman Mailer, Jerzy Kosinski, Knut Hamsun, E. L. 
Doctorow, Saul Bellow, Peter Handke, Alberto Moravia, and Kazuo Ishiguro. Also 
included in Before Cinema: Stanley Kauffmann on Literature & Letters are essays on 
the literature of the early sixties, the subsidization of the arts, greatness as a literary 
standard, and literary translation. 

These essays and reviews—fifty in toto—were selected from the period 1940- 
2002 of Kauffmann’s career on the basis of their subjects’ international as well as 
national (American) representativeness, and with the idea in mind of creating a 
balance between prominent authors and those less prominent or (at the time) 
relatively early in their careers. The precision, wit, and wisdom of Kauffmann’s 
writing thus chime once again in Before Cinema, as he reveals his sense of cultural 
mission—and love of all the arts—by applying to literature the same high standards 
he applied during his long career to the cinema, poetry, music, and drama. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


H. G. Wells and the New Generation: The Decline of a Leader of Youth (April 
1940, College English) 


You are talking to a friend about planned economy. You happen to say, “H. G. 
Wells has some interesting ideas about world-production for world-use in William 
Clissold.” “Oh, Wells,” answers your friend, rather vaguely. You are talking about 
education. You say, “Wells has some deep and useful educational theories in The 
Undying Fire.” “Has he?” asks the friend. Another time, to another young friend, you 
are talking of modern literature. You say, “No one has better caught the Dickensian 
flavor of English humor than Wells, and no one since Tolstoy has surpassed Wells in 
giving you a man’s complete life and environment.” “You mean H. G. Wells?" says 
the friend. 

Thirty years ago, the rising star of H. G. Wells was one of the brightest lights 
in English literature. He was one of the two or three great inspirers of youth in Great 
Britain and the United States. During the World War no man’s opinion was more 
eagerly sought or more carefully listened to. After the war, up to the Washington 
Arms Conference of 1921, he was the world’s leading reporter and adjudicator on 
international affairs. Today, a new book by Wells usually elicits the feeling that “the 
old man is still writing” or the “well, well, I thought he was dead” reaction. He 
continues to write at the rate of one, two, sometimes three, books a year. Sometimes 
they are serialized in magazines; one was lately serialized in a New York newspaper; 
but for the most part, they are brought out, reviewed kindly though much in the spirit 
above, advertised briefly, and forgotten. Only rarely in recent years has a new Wells 
book provoked extensive discussion or extensive interest or, if bestseller lists are an 
index, extensive sales. 

Where is the Wells who, in 1921, was “thinking for half Europe”? Where is 
the man whom Anatole France once called “the greatest intellectual force in the 
English-speaking world”? For certainly the Wells of today is not a great force. When 
he speaks, it is not because he is entreated but because he is tolerated for old times’ 
sake. And your young friend—who is not the average man but the average reader of 
books—trecollects a few good Wells novels (wasn’t there something called Tono- 
Bungay?), but remembers him chiefly, although cloudily, as a utopian and scientific 
fantast. Wells is the beginning of the century to him—pre-war or, at best, post-war— 
and is definitely “out” of the important main stream of contemporary writing and 
thought. 

The influence of Wells has declined sharply since about 1925. The man who 
was for a quarter of a century the trumpeter of the league of youth has not rallied any 
considerable number of followers for more than a decade. What has happened to him? 
Why has he lost his hold on young readers? Why has the great champion of the last 
generation become a rather inoffensive minor knight? Were his opponents right in 
calling his ideas a vogue rather than an advance? Is it the slow but just judgment of 
time that he is placed today in the rear guard of the army and, unlike other leaders of 
the past, is a name not borne in mind but only occasionally remembered? 


Il. 
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Let us examine first the chief criticisms which have been directed against 
Wells and which have contributed to his loss of influence with the new generation. 
Since Wells has been almost incredibly encyclopedic in interest, opposition to him 
stems from a number of sources; but, for ease in discussion, his work may be divided 
into four principal fields: literature, education, the sciences, and politics. There are 
other subjects on which he has spoken his mind and other topics upon which he has 
debated furiously, but these four fields have been his chief concern. 

In literature, his critics divide sharply into two camps: the advocates of 
modernism and the classicists. Here Wells has fallen between two stools. His style 
and technique are too classic to please the modernists, and his content is too modern 
and untraditional to please the classicists. For the devotees of Hemingway, Dos 
Passos, Faulkner, Woolf, and Joyce, Wells is definitely “old hat.” His style was 
formulated in the late nineteenth century, and it has improved but not changed since 
then. There is no clipped, hard prose; there is no stream of consciousness; there is no 
factualism. He writes a rounded English, usually in full periods; he pays close 
attention to balanced structure and the laws of rhetoric. He is not an experimentalist or 
an innovator in prose. There is a definite Wells style, but it is his personality 
expressed through the medium of classic English; and, for the “modern” school of 
critics, this has put him far in the remote past as a mere ancestor of the present 
generation of new forms and minutely detailed, realistic prose. 

The traditional critics, to whom “propaganda” is anathema and “novel” means 
story untainted by opinion, were greatly pleased with the early Wells books. The 
scientific romances, they said, far outshone Jules Verne; and Kipps and The Wheels of 
Chance were finely humorous and well written. Although these last were not devoid 
of implication, they were subtle character portrayals and good stories in the best 
Dickens tradition. But with Tono-Bungay and Ann Veronica the critics confessed a 
great disappointment. Wells was now using the novel as a vehicle, as a means not as 
an end. For the most part, he has been doing so ever since; and ever since, this school 
of critics has regretted Wells’s desertion of a kind of writing for which he was 
eminently equipped to revel in one unworthy and inartistic. In “A Note before the 
Title Page” of William Clissold, Wells wrote: 


There is much discussion of opinion in this book. Does that make it anything 
but a novel? Is it not quite as much “life” to meet and deal with a new idea as 
to meet and deal with a new lover? Must the characters in our English and 
American novels be for evermore as cleaned of thought as a rabbit is of its 
bowels, before they can be served up for consumption? This book .. . is at any 
rate submitted as a novel . . . as the story of one’s man adventure, body, soul, 
and intelligence, in life. 


In spite of this plea, the book received such criticisms as “Mr. Wells has lost 
none of his mastery, but he should not have called this trilogy a novel,” and “In the 
realm of the novel, as the creator of splendid and moving characters, he has, in 
England, at least, few competitors. Why must he persistently desert his own kingdom 
for one, in which, try as he may, he can never be a king?” It is quite true that the 
general critical attitude on this matter has since broadened (owing in no small 
measure to Wells’s efforts) but too late for a healthier reception to this work. In his 
autobiography, Wells himself says: 

We decided that I could afford a year’s hard work on this précis of history [the 

Outline], . . . even though I risked dropping for a time below the habitual 
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novel reader’s horizon. As a matter of fact I dropped below that horizon for 
good. I lost touch with the reviewers and libraries, I never regained it... 


Outside of literature, Wells has made himself, quite consciously, a 
considerable nuisance to a number of people, but to none more than to educationists. 
With Shaw he holds that no one has a right to believe in a better world unless he 
believes in better educational processes and more enlightened choice of educational 
subject matter. His writings on education, like most of his work outside of novels, 
have met the primary criticism of being the work of an “amateur,” which, in this case, 
meant one who was neither a teacher nor a doctor of pedagogy. Wells only 
occasionally made use of the argument that he had actually taught classes and was 
now engaged in large-scale teaching far beyond the imaginative grasp of most 
“professional” teachers; but he continued to blast away at traditional curriculums and 
medieval pedantry and classicism. In The Undying Fire, he proposed history, biology, 
and philosophy as the bases of the education of the future. “These things are 
wisdom,” his leading character says. “All the rest is training and mere knowledge.” 

These ideas, and concomitants promulgated in connection with the publication 
of The Outline of History, were flayed by the headmasters of England and the 
professors of America alike, by the English Teachers Registration Council and the 
American National Civic Federation of collegiate history teachers. In spite of the fact 
that he is a “trained teacher and a student of pedagogic science,” in spite of having 
written The Story of a Great Schoolmaster and scores of essays on educational 
subjects, in spite of the fact that he has evoked a book by a prominent educator on his 
work as educationist, the double guilt of being a novelist and of possessing radical 
ideas has robbed him of authority and weight in educational circles. 

Wells’s work in biology and economics has met largely the same fate as these 
educational writings. And, although his Outline of History was a bestseller, it, too, has 
thus far failed of its purpose: “to be the basis . . . of elementary historical teaching 
throughout the world.” Specialists have dissected his three encyclopedias in the fields 
of history, biology, and economics, have flaunted whatever errors they could 
discover, and, admitting the works’ readability, have generally discounted the author 
as a dilettante and journalist, whose first fatal error was a passion for encyclopedism. 
Less and less as time goes on does the world think of Wells as a reputable historian, 
biologist, or economist. Only the sales mark of The Outline of History remains as a 
perennial wonder. 

No factor can be said to have contributed more to Wells’s decline than his 
view of politics and government. The young progressive element in modern political 
thought, if not Marxist, is at least decidedly tolerant of Marx; and Marx is one of 
Wells’s chief hates. It is this progressive element that might have helped to keep 
Wells alive; but his diametrical opposition to Marx has cut him off from most of the 
liberals of the hour, who are Marx-intoxicated. He has never been able to see 
Marxism as conducive to the world-state he envisions. “Marxism is in no sense 
creative or curative. . . . It is an enfeebling mental epidemic of spite.” But your 
modern liberal wants his Marx and will trade the most perfect plan of utopia ever 
drawn for a victory in a textile strike. Here, excepting only a common desire for 
socialization, Wells is out of touch with the new progressives around him. 

To recapitulate briefly, Wells has suffered a popular decline with the new 
generation largely because, in literature, he is neither a member of a cult nor a seeker 
of “pure” literary fame, because in education and the sciences his work has been 
classed as journalism and overenthusiasm rather than as authentic research and 
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resolution of knowledge, and because the god of the hour is the erstwhile Tribune 
foreign correspondent, and Wells hates him as an old arch-enemy. It is not enough to 
say that one good new Wells book would end his decline; he has published a few 
books in recent years that are assuredly up to his best standard, notably The Anatomy 
of Frustration, and, anyway, we are concerned with the lack of influence his present 
body of work has in our contemporary world. 


MI. 


St. John Ervine has said, “The young men who drew their ideas chiefly from 


Mr. Wells and Mr. Shaw . . . did not live to make their world. . . . Their bones are 
buried in France and Italy . . . and there is nothing to remember them by but broken 
lands . . . and the broken vows of politicians the world over.” And with Wells so 


battered by literary and specialized criticism, with a harsh decade seemingly giving 
the lie to his internationalism, it is not hard to understand why he has not gained a 
grip on the attention and imagination of the new young generation. 

A great deal of the criticism that has been outlined above is justified. Mencken 
drew the line a little too sharply, perhaps, when he said that all that remains of Wells 
is “a little shelf of very excellent books . . . flanked on the one side by a long row of 
extravagant romances . . . and on the other side by an even longer row of puerile 
tracts.” But, indeed, much of Well’s non-fiction is overambitious, and much of his 
fiction is tedious. Is there then any reason why the youth of today, living in the midst 
of intensely active contemporary writers, should return to a man whose work has been 
hugely criticized and most of whose prophecies have not come true? Yes, despite all 
Wells’s faults, it is the conviction of some that today’s young reader loses much by 
the slightness of his acquaintance with the English master. 

First, there is the literary artist. The man who does not know Kipps, The 
History of Mr. Polly, The Wheels of Chance, and Love and Mr. Lewisham has missed 
some of the most humorous, human, and compassionate writing in our literature; 
Tono-Bungay, Ann Veronica, and Marriage are indubitably three great-souled, 
comprehensive works of art that have life forever crystallized in their pages and that 
contributed tremendously to the development of modern fiction. Almost every 
subsequent Wells novel has been questioned, first, as to its being a novel and, second, 
as to the validity of its ideas. But, in most of them, from The New Machiavelli to his 
latest, can be found some of the most beautiful writing that has been done in our 
century. 

Believe with Mencken that The Research Magnificent is “a poor soup from the 
dry bones of Nietzsche”; but try not to be thrilled by such passages as the prologue in 
the jungle and the description of Benham’s honeymoon. Agree, if you can, that Mr. 
Britling Sees It Through is “a subtle sort of flattery to other fifth-rate Englishmen,” 
but attempt to remain unmoved by Britling’s receipt of the news of his son’s death 
and almost the entire section called “The Testament of Matching’s Easy.” And The 
Undying Fire! As open to debate as are the book’s ideas and as dubious as is its 
patently machinated plot, what writer of our times has surpassed its hot, intense, 
furiously imaginative prose? 

His art, like that of all artists, is not consistently first-rate. Sometimes, when 
he tells a simple human story, it can turn out magnificently as in Kipps, or it can fall 
flat as in Bealby. Sometimes he bases a novel on a single quaint idea; and the result 
can be as exhilarating and moving as Christina Alberta’s Father or it can be as 
disappointing as Mr. Blettsworthy on Rampole Island, which comes as near 
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disintegrating in your hands while you read it as any book written by an artist can 
come. 

For clear, telling dialogue no contemporary novelist can excel him and few 
can equal him. Here is a brief passage from The Bulpington of Blup. Theodore 
Bulpington, a new recruit on his first trip to the front, has just seen a soldier snapped 
in half by a shell. The sight has made him hysterical, and his mates have quieted him 
with difficulty. Finally, he regains control of himself: 


“Took me by surprise,” he apologized. “Recognized that fellow. Had a 
drink with him... . Yesterday.” 

“You'll be all right in a minute,” comforted a little wizened man who 
had hitherto treated him with contempt. 

“I'd had a drink with him, you see,” Theodore went on explaining. 

“Of course you did,” said the little wizened man. 


It is precisely his literary mastery that has angered some people with Wells. 
They claim that he masks thin ideas with beautiful images and that, for practicality 
and sense, he substitutes poetic ecstasy. It is not a question that can be settled 
definitely and forever. Much depends on the individual reader—what he already has 
in his head when he tackles Wells. If he is looking for statistics and programs, he will 
find few; if he is open to enlightenment and vision, he may discover it. 

Today’s youth is practical and pragmatic. There are, of course, many reasons 
why this is so and very little reason why we should wish it to be otherwise. But it 
would indeed be to our disadvantage if we allowed our frame of mind to go so 
thoroughly on the defensive that we lost sight of the good in things that do not 
necessarily protect us against immediate ills or minister to immediate needs. 

What, then, has Wells to offer? Is there any guidance he can give the new 
world in plotting its way through the dark days ahead? Since he has devoted his career 
to making life in the future “a better show,” it would be conclusive proof of the 
legitimacy of his decline if he had nothing positive to say to us now about the future. 
But he has. Cardinally, to believe with Wells is to believe in the future. It is to believe 
that the future is not a word nor a vague depository to which all problems we are 
currently incapable of solving are referred. To Wells the future is the meaning of life 
and of our race; it holds the perfection we were created to achieve, and in the course 
of time he believes that such perfection cannot be denied us. 

This perfection is, for Wells, not so much a program as an organic growth. It 
is as certain and inevitable as was the evolution of the human mechanism. The 
spiritual mechanism, which is now evolving, will link internationally human beings of 
good will and good works, and they will grasp the world’s affairs, rearrange them 
scientifically, and make the earth the servant of mankind instead of its afflicting 
master. It was with this constant in his mind that he argued and demonstrated 
educational reforms—pleading for education that would show people their present 
place chronologically and geographically, which would allow them to orient 
themselves in a new cosmogony and cosmography and to proceed solidly in an 
orderly fashion instead of scrambling in haphazard haste and waste. And it was with 
this in mind that he embarked on the gigantic task of preparing three encyclopedias— 
of history, biology, and economics—not because he thought all of those three subjects 
could be contained in three books but because he wanted to forge three giant 
educational weapons for man’s international struggle toward the light. 
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His encyclopedism, for which he has often been derided, his internationalism, 
his utopianism, are all strands in the same cloth. He cannot think in terms of mere 
communities and peoples; he has said that he sees no reason why he should not think 
in terms of the world, and he has accentuated this by pointing out the world’s inability 
to utilize the world’s knowledge. We know little enough, he says, but we do not even 
use all that we know. We know more sociology, more eugenics, more about 
engineering and housing, more about education, more about ecology than we have put 
into use; political theory is far ahead of political practice. Only the international will 
with faith in the future can bring these things to fruition; and despite the darkness and 
fog, he believes that this will is strengthening and will prevail. 

His opposition to Marx is of long standing; it dates from his pre-Fabian days. 
Nothing makes him angrier than talk about “the Revolution.” He believes in many 
revolutions; he believes in beginning again and again and again. The Marxist, he says, 
is an avenger, who sees the world today as a place where boss capitalists tyrannize 
millions of slaves and who thinks that as soon as the slaves arise and overthrow their 
tyrants, pretty nearly everything will be all right. But Wells argues that then pretty 
nearly nothing will be all right. “I believe the multitude, when it is suitably aroused, 
can upset anything, but I do not believe it can create anything whatever.” “The 
Revolution” will be only a beginning, not an end; the trial-and-error attitude of 
science must be kept constantly in use. Wells does not believe that the Socialist 
world-state is the end of man’s endeavor. To him it is only the start, the opportunity, 
the field of action. It is not the end of the artist’s life to get a studio and some paints; 
that is only the establishment of a set of conditions in which he can begin to work. 

For leadership until the coming of the world-state and especially after its 
coming, Wells looks not to the proletariat but to his New Republicans, his intellectual 
aristocracy, his Samurai, his Open Conspirators. They are the bearers of the seed. Free 
the world-proletariat from its chains if you can, but you have not thereby advanced 
measurably toward the godhead unless your revolution has a “competent receiver,” 
the hands and heads of the New Republicans. His religion, too, is interwoven with this 
belief. It is Wells’s creed that God is not a perfect king enthroned above us, 
dispensing and ordaining, but a spirit struggling in and with us toward perfection, 
indeed, struggling through us. Readers of Shaw’s Man and Superman and Back to 
Methuselah will recognize that Wells is not alone in this belief. 

Wells has presented so many different aspects of his propositions, he has—in 
constant touch with the world—kept up his steady stream of never less than a book a 
year over so long a period (forty-four years), that his very fertility may have 
contributed in some measure to his present decline. A man cannot write seventy-five 
or eighty books and keep them all up to the same level or, less important, keep from 
contradicting himself. Time elapses between books, and an eager mind like Wells’s is 
growing every moment of its being. G. K. Chesterton said of him, “You can lie awake 
at night and listen to him grow.” Having written so much, he has consequently written 
badly, repeated, contradicted, and skated superficially; but he has never dallied or 
pandered. If Shaw is a Mozart who is almost always delicately right, Wells is a 
Beethoven who is sometimes very wrong but is often thunderingly and invincibly 
true. 

Wells will never again be the leader of youth that he was at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. Youth likes sudden, new, dramatic leaders; once he was that, 
but he is not any longer nor ever can be again. Yet he will stand; youth may have to 
grow up to him, but, meanwhile, the best of Wells will endure. This is as certain as 
life, for it is the fact that he has touched life that assures him of immortality; it is his 
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love for humanity and his vision for humanity that will keep him long among 
humanity. 

Sometimes he is that which he does not think he is—an artist although he 
disregards art, the poet laureate of science instead of a scientist; but he is one thing 
certainly that he knows himself to be—a prophet of the future that people of good will 
desire and that they will labor to achieve. As Wells himself put it in 1936 in The 
Anatomy of Frustration: “Cyclopean prejudices, innate misconceptions, oceans, 
mountain barriers, limitless space, the protean blind obstructions of nature within us 
and without, will not prevail against the crystallizing will, the ordered solvent 
knowledge, the new education, the achieved clear-headedness, of an illuminated 
race.” 


At Last: Lady Chatterley’s Lover, by D. H. Lawrence (25 May 1959, The New 
Republic) 


Thirty-one years after its initial private publication in Italy, the unexpurgated 
final version of Lady Chatterley’s Lover (Grove, 368 pp.) appears in the United 
States. An abridged edition of this version was published in this country in 1930; the 
first version (of the three Lawrence wrote) appeared here in 1944. Now the general 
public may read what has heretofore been available only to contrabandists and 
scholars with access to locked library shelves. 

The novel’s publication inevitably raises the issue, not only of intrinsic literary 
merit but also of censorship. First, is the book censorable? The answer is: indeed, yes. 
In the light of current legal and extra-legal practice, its language and many of its 
scenes come well within the usual scope of the suppressors. No doubt there are books 
containing language and scenes perhaps even more daring that have been untouched, 
but the law does not have to indict A, B, and C in order to indict D. Luck and 
notoriety are more operative in these matters than logic. 

Ulysses apart, this is the most notorious novel of the twentieth century, 
prosecuted from Poland to Japan. As late as 1953 an English magistrate inveighed 
against the expurgated version (the only one permitted there) as “absolute rubbish.” 
Now Grove Press has decided to test the unexpurgated book here and is getting a 
quick reply to the challenge. In Washington a criminal law test has already begun; in 
New York the Post Office Department has seized mailings and will shortly decide 
whether the book is mailable. 

For those of us who doubt the moral superiority, let alone the keener literary 
taste, of police chiefs and postal inspectors, the great snare in proceedings of this sort 
is a kind of surprised tedium. The serious writer and reader are concerned with the 
exploration of human relationships, therefore always at least to some degree 
concerned with sex, and are jolted out of their concern in a curious way by the 
obtrusion of police and postmen. The first reaction is often to smile; it seems almost 
as anachronistic and silly to become angry as to rush out and shout “Votes for 
women!” How can one fight seriously, one feels, about a matter that was so long ago 
taken to the barricades and that has for so long been settled in one’s own mind? 

Yet—and this must be faced at last— the fight goes on, because the police- 
postal mind goes on and has, besides its superiority in numbers, one huge advantage: 
it can define obscenity. Dogmatism always has an advantage over the free-ranging 
mind. Some of us are stuck (one might say) with the passionate belief that obscenity 
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cannot be defined, that what disturbs one man will be perfectly acceptable to another, 
that no universal moral yardstick is ever possible. The tendency to deprave and 
corrupt is usually taken as the touchstone of obscenity. Well, if it is any help, I can 
report to the Post Office that I have just finished this book and would not be a whit 
purer if I had not read it. 

Very possibly the matter of censorship will never be settled until we look past 
the immediate battle that, even if won, really cures nothing, and examine the source of 
the urge to censor. Its conduit is, almost always, the ecclesiastical channel, but 
perhaps this is only another instance of the wisdom of the church (all churches) in 
recognizing and using human truths. The reluctance to abolish capital punishment 
itself probably lies, not in concepts of justice, but in latent sadism; just as probably, 
the reluctance to abolish censorship arises fundamentally not from a desire to protect 
our fourteen-year-old daughters but from repressions that society puts on our own 
sexual lives and thoughts. The sexually happy man or woman is not deeply interested 
in or conscious of police notions of decency. 

This is not to say that even the healthiest parent will necessarily want to put 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover into the hands of his early adolescent son or daughter, any 
more than he will want his son to lift a weight that he could handle at twenty or his 
young daughter to marry immediately and have children. But he resents being told 
that he may not give the book to them—even mail it to them—when he sees fit; may 
not, in fact, buy it for himself. The law thus insists not only that it can decide what is 
proper for me to read and recommend (and I may be a lot less tolerant than you), it 
implicitly assumes that if it didn’t protect me, I would do nothing else but buy 
pornographic books and see pornographic films. Its attitude is that of Latin 
civilizations toward their women—if it weren’t for the duenna, they would certainly 
misbehave: a nice compliment to their wives and daughters; a nice compliment by the 
law to you and me. 

Sometimes it is granted that you and I could be trusted but that most people 
need protection, and so we must put up with the inconvenience for the sake of the 
majority. That the weak-willed exist is inarguable; equally so, that we all have our 
weak-willed moments. Certainly, too, in the absence of censorship laws, cheapjack 
publishers and film producers would rush to exploit the new liberty. But can one 
honestly visualize mass corruption as the result? The mere increase and availability of 
salacious material would tend to surfeit its audience. Nudity soon bores; and the 
makers of pornographic pictures soon elicit only pity as they so fruitlessly struggle for 
variety. 

Undoubtedly there are members of society who might be seriously affected by 
exposure to pornographic materials, but it is hardly rational to gear society to the level 
of its weakest members, like a wartime convoy. In any event, can such highly 
susceptible persons be protected merely by censoring books and films? Is it not then 
also necessary to ban lingerie shop windows and the wearing of perfume in public and 
dancing? Is it not illogical to do less? And is it not madness to abolish freedom 
because some would abuse it? Do we ban French-fried potatoes because few of us 
have ulcers? 

Some of the censor’s best blows are struck, I believe, by his enemies, because 
they cannot agree on one basic principle: all censorship—of any kind—is untenable 
and immoral. It is they, the opponents, anxious to prove that they are “decent” even 
though they are liberal, who hamstring themselves. They oppose, let us say, 
restrictions on serious literature but they affirm stoutly that there must be some 
control over trash. (And who is to differentiate? And suppose there are people who 
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want to read trash. What about their civil liberties?) Or certain works may be 
circulated to adults but not to children, the decisive factors being availability and 
price. Trade books and the theater must not be censored, but low-priced, paperbound 
books and films must be controlled. (And the whole sneaky war of adolescents versus 
their parents must be perpetuated, a war that the adolescent always wins. Adolescent 
interest in sex cannot be censored out of existence; as with liquor, home influence is 
the only real safeguard.) 

Worst of all, in my view, is the liberals’ argument that books like Lady 
Chatterley ’s Lover are not sexual, they are Beautiful. Surely, they say, the magistrate 
must see that this novel is spiritual, not physical. This, to me, is the most wrong- 
headed of defenses and self-defeating. The erotic passages in Lady Chatterley are 
most certainly intended to evoke erotic responses: not something mistily lovely but 
distinctly sexual. The artist has as much right—even necessity—to evoke that 
response in a reader as he has to evoke appreciation of a landscape. If Lawrence 
doesn’t make you feel in your very glands what it meant to Connie and Mellors to 
find at last a satisfactory sexual partner, then he has failed as an artist. 

There is the crux of the matter. Let not the defenders of Lady Chatterley claim 
that it is, by postal definition, a “pure” work. It is a sexually stimulating work (among 
other things) and rightly so. To lose that point is to betray Lawrence. What must not 
be conceded to the Post Office and others is that sexual stimulation is necessarily, or 
usually, synonymous with depravity and corruption. Or as Mr. Justice Stable said in 
his charge to the jury in a recent English obscenity case, “Is the act of sexual passion 
sheer filth? It may be an error in taste to write about it. It may be a matter in which 
perhaps old-fashioned people would mourn the reticence that was observed in these 
matters yesterday. But is it sheer filth?” 

Certainly there is, as noted earlier, such a thing as pornography—by derivation 
“the writing of prostitutes.” Most of us have seen examples of it that seem to have no 
raison d’être besides almost mechanical sexual stimulation; and as soon as we are old 
enough to appreciate a context, we reject it as having little to do with sexual realities 
or even desirabilities. At best it becomes funny, not inflammatory. But must society 
cripple serious artists in order to obliterate the relatively minor nuisance of 
pornography? If centimeters of bare skin are the criterion, we will not only have to 
burn crates full of Tillie and Mac but also the canvases of such an utterly sexual artist 
as Renoir. 

There is no viable, no moral middle-ground in this matter. Opponents of 
restriction on the artist’s freedom are forced to fight also for the freedom of the 
pornographer. Anything less is to appease the beast by feeding him scraps that only 
keep him alive to attack you. You may throw him garbage, but it strengthens him, 
nevertheless. 

The matter is uniquely complicated in this instance because of the personality 
of Lawrence. In spite of his life-long tribulations with censors, he was himself a 
considerable prude. He called Lady Chatterley a “phallic novel, but tender and 
delicate”; but he called Ulysses a “dirty” book. Norman Douglas said (as quoted in 
Edward Nehls’s excellent composite biography): “Lawrence was no Bohemian; he 
was a provincial, an inspired provincial with marked puritan leanings. He had a 
shuddering horror of Casanova’s Memoirs; he was furious with a friend for keeping 
two mistresses instead of one, and even with the Florentine boys for showing an inch 
or two of bare flesh above the knee—‘I don't like it! I don’t like it! Why can’t they 
wear trousers?’; my own improprieties of speech he ascribed to some perverse kink of 
my nature.” 
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Thus we find that Lady Chatterley must be defended against its own author’s 
private state of mind as found in others. Well, history is largely the record of God- 
sure people butchering people who are differently God-sure, so it is a relatively minor 
irony that a literary rebel should want to impose bonds on other rebels. To protect 
Lawrence’s work, we must see what he did not see: that the only sure route to 
freedom for him is via the freedom not only of Joyce and Casanova but of Cleland’s 
Fanny Hill, as well. 

The previously suppressed passages of Lady Chatterley’s Lover are so 
numerous and so integral that no criticism based on the abridged version can have 
validity. Euphemism and ellipsis are maiming to a work that depends for its effect not 
only on certain sexual actions and reactions but also on a vulgar vocabulary. To 
“love” a woman did not mean the same thing to Lawrence as its ruder four-letter 
synonym. It is this confrontation of what may be called the facts of the facts of life 
that is an essential of this work. Whether this confrontation is artistically successful 
(as distinct from being morally permissible) is another, interesting subject. 

Two of the most commonly held assumptions about this novel are that it is a 
symbolical work and that it is the story of a triangle. In my view, both these 
assumptions are wrong. It is an explicit roman a thèse, with nothing left symbolical, 
everything carefully spelled out; and it is the story of a quadrangle. Lawrence’s thesis, 
well-known, is that civilization is destroying the human spirit: that the intellect, as 
well as the machine, is the enemy of life; that we stand in this century (H-bomb or no) 
on the brink of destruction; and that only a return to a full life of the emotions can 
save us from withering and death. But these ideas are not merely symbolized in this 
book; every major character fully articulates his point of view. 

Nothing is left hinted at, shadowy or suggestive, in this novel. Even Clifford’s 
war wound is an absolute fact, completely utilized on the topmost level of the book, 
not a symbol like Jake’s in The Sun Also Rises, The factories beyond the park, the 
dreariness of the Midland towns, the currents of English and world society, the 
meaning of Mellors’ revolt, all these and more are dealt with in the explicit 
propagandistic vein of Ibsen and Zola at their most hortatory—as far removed from, 
say, the symbolic methods of Melville or some of Lawrence’s other work like The 
Plumed Serpent and The Fox as is imaginable. The poetry in Lady Chatterley, where 
it exists, lies in the emotional states arrived at openly by the characters, not in any 
symbolic illumination of forces beneath the surface of life. 

This explicitness is further augmented by the quadrangle—by the pairing of 
Mrs. Bolton, the nurse, with Clifford as a balance for the pairing of Mellors with 
Connie. In this unabridged version it is clear that, in his impotent, lately childish 
fashion, Clifford is as sexually involved with his nurse as his wife is with the 
gamekeeper. The relationship is necessarily different for physical reasons, but the 
outcome, in character development, is much the same. He becomes a fuller, more 
competent man. It is surely laboring the term “symbolism” to apply it to this patent 
(and literal) man-handling of the aristocrat by this deep-breasted working woman. 
Clifford himself, if not the critics, knows what has happened to him. 

These two points aside, the most remarkable thing about the novel is that it 
seems considerably more than thirty-one years old. Consider that 1928, the year of 
its first publication, was also the year of The Sound and the Fury and that The Sun 
Also Rises was already two years old, and you see not only an illustration of the 
difference between the novel’s development here and in Britain; you see plainly that 
Lawrence is a man from the past coming forward, not an innovator. The Hemingway 
and Faulkner novels, from their first words, exist as themselves, unselfconscious and 
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new. Lady Chatterley’s Lover seems a late Edwardian novel, still trailing bits of plush 
as it pushes onward. To the present-day reader, it has a good deal of the air of fin de 
siécle rebellion—glimpsed twenty-five years later but still the same Free Love 
Marching and Chowder Society. 


An Old Shocker Comes Home: Tropic of Cancer, by Henry Miller (10 July 1961, 
The New Republic) 


Henry Miller’s Tropic of Cancer (Grove) is now published in the United 
States in an unlavish edition of 518 pages set in big type at a price of $7.50—and this 
in spite of a large first printing. The interest of the price is that here it relates to the 
content of the book—not, as is usual, to its length or format. The publisher knows that 
the public knows the book’s reputation and is willing to pay much more than is 
currently charged for books of similar production cost. This gives, from the start, a 
different atmosphere to its publication. Rather than call it cashing in on prurience, let 
us say that the publisher is asking the purchaser to make a contribution to a defense 
fund in case of legal prosecution, although no provision is made for refunding, say, 
three dollars per copy if the publisher is unmolested. 

The book itself, first issued in 1934 in Paris (in English), is an 
autobiographical first novel recounting the experiences, sensations, and thoughts of 
Miller, a penniless American in the Paris of the early thirties. It is not so much a novel 
as an intense journal, written daily about what was happening to him daily, full of 
emotion recollected in proximity, as he scrounged for food, devoured books, 
conversed volubly, and flung himself into numerous beds. It is formless, in the sense 
that it could have continued indefinitely, but then Miller is an enemy of form. He 
writes of a Ravel composition: 


Suddenly it all died down. It was as if [Ravel] remembered, in the midst of his 
antics, that he had on a cutaway suit. He arrested himself. A great mistake, in 
my humble opinion. Art consists in going the full length. If you start with the 
drums you have to end with the dynamite, or TNT. Ravel sacrificed something 
for form, for a vegetable that people must digest before going to bed. 


The “full length” is Miller’s ideal. Frankness of fact and devotion to truth are not 
always concurrent, but Miller has, within his powers, both of these. He says on an 
early page: “There is only one thing which interests me vitally now, and that is the 
recording of all that which is omitted in books.” 

He had been a husband and a hireling in various jobs in New York and 
elsewhere, always a hungry reader with literary ambitions, when at fifty-nine he broke 
loose and, without money, went alone to Paris to write. He swore he would never take 
a job again. In fact he takes two in this book—as a proofreader on the Paris Tribune 
and as an English teacher in Dijon. But the point was made—he had broken away. 
Essentially that is what the book is: a mirror-image of the testimony that is given at 
revival meetings. There you can hear about men who got right with God; this man got 
right with art and sex and the use of his brain and time. Like all converts, he is on fire. 
Like all converts, he simply will not leave your lapels alone. Thus he is a bit tedious. 
Because he came fairly late in life to a personally valid ethic, he cannot believe that 
anyone he talks to has ever done it before him. 
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The book is a fierce celebration of his enlightened freedom, which is to say his 
acceptance of real responsibilities instead of merely respectable ones. But in the 
course of this paean he exhorts us mercilessly with such discoveries as: sex can be 
fun; America is commercialized and doomed; civilization must refurbish its values or 
perish. (Edmund Wilson has called the book “an epitaph for the whole generation that 
migrated to Europe after the war.”) All this now suffers, of course, from the passage 
of time. These burning messages have been the commonplaces of novelists, most of 
them inferior to Miller, for at least a couple of decades. But could these views have 
been startling even in 1934? This was eight years after the publication of a much more 
widely read novel of Americans in Paris, The Sun Also Rises. Hemingway is as unlike 
Miller as is imaginable in temperament, but surely the new liberty and the dark 
apocalypse are in his book. 

How Miller rages at us. And what is his chief complaint? That we are not like 
him, living like him, desiring and perceiving like him. A prime function of art is 
criticism, and if the artist in question has merit, he certainly is a superior person and 
modest coughs are out of order. But the smuggest bourgeois has no smugness like that 
of the self-consciously liberated bohemian. It tainted Gauguin and D. H. Lawrence; it 
infects Miller. 

He is often compared to Whitman, which must please him because he thinks 
Whitman “that one lone figure which America has produced in the course of her brief 
life” (despite the fact that he began by worshipping Dreiser). There is considerable 
basis for the comparison, especially in attitude. Miller sees no democratic vistas and 
certainly does not hear America singing, but he, too, is a buddy of the universe and 
privy to its secrets, calling on the rest of us to be as open-shirted and breeze-breasting 
as himself. Also there is in Miller, although on a much lower level than in Whitman, a 
feeling of settled iconoclasm, of artistic revolt made stock-in-trade. There are attempts 
at bardic sweep, some of them successful, and there is Whitmanesque rejoicing in the 
smack of wine and flesh. 

Sometimes Miller uses language stupidly (he calls Paris “more eternal” than 
Rome). Sometimes, as in the rhapsody on Matisse, he writes a symbolist poem with a 
heat that carries us across its weaker passages. Or he can transmute sensation into 
images that propagate like guppies. For example, one day, broke and hungry, he finds 
a concert-ticket and uses it: 


My mind is curiously alert; it’s as though my skull had a thousand mirrors 
inside it. My nerves are taut, vibrant! the notes are like glass balls dancing on 
a million jets of water. ve never been to a concert before on such an empty 
belly. Nothing escapes me, not even the tiniest pin falling. It’s as though I had 
no clothes on and every pore of my body was a window and all the windows 
open and the light flooding my gizzards. I can feel the light curving under the 
vault of my ribs and my ribs hang there over a hollow nave trembling with 
reverberations. How long this lasts I have no idea; I have lost all sense of time 
and place. After what seems like an eternity there follows an interval of semi- 
consciousness balanced by such a calm that I feel a great lake inside me, a 
lake of iridescent sheen, cool as jelly; and over this lake, rising in great 
swooping spirals, there emerge flocks of birds of passage with long slim legs 
and brilliant plumage. Flock after flock surge up from the cool, still surface of 
the lake and, passing under my clavicles, lose themselves in the white sea of 
space. And then slowly, very slowly, as if an old woman in a white cap were 
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going the rounds of my body, slowly the windows are closed and my organs 
drop back into place. 


I have quoted this at length because it is a good cross-section of his style. “The tiniest 
pin” and “after what seems an eternity” are careless spewing; but the “old woman in a 
white cap” is orphic. 

This is Miller. Narrative is not his forte; his characterizations are sketchy; his 
philosophy is jejune. It is in pressing his whole existence against the warm wax of his 
prose and leaving there its complete imprint that he is at his best—in following every 
quiver of sentience to its source or destination with phrases that sometimes add up to 
a gorgeous fabric. Karl Shapiro, in an introductory essay streaked with gibberish, says 
that “everything [Miller] has written is a poem in the best as well as in the broadest 
sense of the word.” This is a sentimental and foolishly inclusive judgment, but it 
points in the right direction. 

Shapiro says that Miller writes with “complete ease and naturalness” about 
sex, as Lawrence and Joyce did not. To me, there is (speaking only of this book) 
much less sex than bravado. As far as specific language is concerned, Lawrence 
thought there was something thaumaturgic in four-letter words and had Mellors speak 
them therapeutically in Lady Chatterley’s Lover. Joyce wrote down the words that his 
miraculous surgery of the psyche revealed. Miller employs them—mostly outside of 
dialogue—to demonstrate somewhat ostentatious emancipation and contempt for 
slaves of convention. Anyway, to talk about complete naturalness in the use of those 
words by a member of our society is arrant nonsense. The only person who could 
use them completely naturally would be a mental defective unaware of taboos. The 
foulest-mouthed longshoreman knows that he is using naughty words and is 
wallowing in them. Miller uses them in an exultation very much like that of a college 
boy away from home for the first time. 

Proof of his lack of naturalness about it lies in his avoidance of earthy 
language when he talks about his great love, Mona. Virtually every other girl in the 
book, well or lightly regarded, is referred to at some time or other as a “cunt.” Making 
Mona an exception seems to show not only some residual puritanism but 
exhibitionism in the other cases. In fact, before one is far along in the book, the 
plentiful four-letter words become either irritating or tiresome. I thought of Robert 
Graves’ remark that in the British Army the adjective “fucking” has come to mean 
only a signal that a noun is approaching. 

Lawrence Durrell, no more reluctant than numerous other foreigners to tell 
Americans what their best works are, says that “American literature today begins and 
ends with the meaning of what [Miller] has done.” Further: “To read Tropic of Cancer 
is to understand how shockingly romantic all European writing after Rousseau has 
become.” (Durrell, of all artists, must know that “romantic” is a qualitative, not a 
pejorative, term.) These statements are typical of the—to me—inflated praise that this 
book has evoked. I hazard a couple of guesses at extrinsic reasons for this. First, when 
a gifted man writes a prosecutable book, it is often over-lauded as a tactical move by 
those interested in the freedom of letters—especially those who hold that sex is 
Beautiful, not sexy. Second, possibly these statements are, as much as anything else, a 
tribute to Miller’s purity of commitment, to his abhorrence of the pietisms of 
Literature and the proprieties of the Literary Life, to his willingness—if not downright 
eagerness—to suffer for the right to live and write as he chooses. His is no small 
Spirit; it is just not as large as some have told us. 
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Here, then, is his first novel, available (pro tem, at least) in his own country 
twenty-seven years after its publication abroad. Durrell believes that its place is next 
to Moby Dick, which seems to me a hurtful thing to say about a frisky minnow of a 
book that ought not to be compared with leviathans. Far from being “the jewel and 
nonpareil” of American literature (Durrell again), Miller cannot be put near such 
twentieth-century novelists as Dreiser, Fitzgerald, early Dos Passos, early 
Hemingway—let alone Faulkner—without unfair diminution. 

This book belongs, modestly but securely, in the American tradition of 
profundity-through-deliberate-simplicities that has its intellectual roots in Thoreau 
and continues through such men as Whitman and Sherwood Anderson until, in a 
changed time, it thinks it needs to go abroad to breathe. Miller stands under his Paris 
street-lamp, defiantly but genially drunk, trolling his catch mixed of beauty and 
banality and recurrent bawdry—a little pathetic because he thinks he is a discoverer 
and doesn’t realize that he is only a tourist on a well-marked tour. We see him at last 
as an appealingly zestful, voracious, talented hick. 


Her Crowning Work: Ship of Fools, by Katherine Anne Porter (2 April 1962, 
The New Republic) 


Katherine Anne Porter has published her first novel at the age of seventy-two, 
and since she spent twenty years on it, we must assume it will be her only novel. She 
forecast the book in 1940 in the preface to the Modern Library edition of “Flowering 
Judas”: 


[These stories] are fragments of a much larger plan I am still engaged in 
carrying out. . . . All the conscious and recollected years of my life have been 
lived to this day under the heavy threat of world catastrophe, and most of the 
energies of my mind and spirit have been spent in the effort to grasp the 
meaning of those threats, to trace them to their sources and to understand the 
logic of this majestic and terrible failure of the life of man in the Western 
world. 


Here at last is the fruit of the effort. Ship of Fools (Atlantic-Little, Brown, 497 
pp.), whose title is taken from a fifteenth-century German allegory, is so complex that 
it must be described briefly. It narrates the voyage of a German passenger ship from 
Vera Cruz, first to Havana, then to some European ports, and finally to Bremerhaven 
in August 1931. The large cast of characters includes several German couples and 
individuals; a Swiss family; several Mexicans; two young American artist-lovers, an 
American divorcée, an American engineer; a troupe of Spanish dancers; a group of 
Cuban medical students; the captain and the ship’s doctor; a Swede; and a Spanish 
countess deported from Cuba. In steerage there is a mass-character: 876 Spanish 
workers being returned from Cuba—men and women—who sicken, fight, murder, 
and give birth below decks during the crossing. About thirty of the first-class 
passengers are principals in the story. 

The formal symbolism is so patent and so “very old” (as Porter says in her 
foreword) that it is a quickly assumed bond between her and us. Her use of “this 
simple almost universal image of the ship of the world on its voyage to eternity” tells 
us that she is too concerned with large issues to devise small novelties. Its familiarity 
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helps to place her work in a historical continuum and helps the reader to focus on 
content rather than form. 

The first point basic to an understanding of this novel is the significance of its 
date: August 1931. The United States was writhing in the Depression. Latin America 
was erupting through a 400-year-old crust of Castilian cruelty. To name the two 
European countries relevant to this book, in Germany the Nazi Party had leaped from 
800 thousand votes (1928) to 6.4 million votes (1930); in Spain the Bourbons had 
been deposed, and the country had been made an arena for fratricidal left factions 
whose quarrels eventually invited the Falange. In short, Western man was beginning 
to run the fever that resulted in the collapse of a society founded on Judeo-Christian 
ideals. Five thousand years of ethical monotheism, two thousand years of 
compassionate saviorism had produced a twentieth century that began with a world 
war and Fascism; now it was hastening towards Nazism and a vaster war. The seal 
was soon to be set on the fact that this particular spiritual and moral effort of the 
human race had not succeeded; that the relics of outward forms and nostalgie de dieu 
were no proof otherwise; and that another way must be found. Midsummer 1931 is a 
good place to mark the start of the last great landslide; what was always latent begins 
here to be visible. 

The second basic point is a truth often obscured by Porter’s reputation as a 
writer concerned with sensibility and subtlety. She is a socio-political artist as well. 
“Flowering Judas” and “Hacienda” are examples of this, as is the novella that is the 
clearest antecedent of the present book: “The Leaning Tower,” which deals with a 
young American painter in Berlin in 1931. In life as well as art Porter has not been 
immured in ivory. Apropos of Jenny, this novel’s young American painter (“She had 
picketed dozens of times . . . and had been in jail several times”), it can be noted that 
Porter was arrested as a Sacco-Vanzetti picket in Boston in 1926. Throughout her life 
the spheres represented by the novels of Virginia Woolf and of André Malraux have 
concerned her simultaneously. 

It would be easy and superfluous to ticket each of this novel’s characters. The 
doctor, duel-scarred and Catholic, represents what is traditional, proud, reticent in 
Germany; the young American pair represent the license for neurosis inherent in the 
New World’s liberalism. And so on. As for the principal events: the grotesque 
flirtation between Herr Rieber and Lizzi Spoeckenkieker represents the sexually and 
socially frustrated elements that surged to support Nazism; the carnival masks are the 
truth about the maskers; the births in steerage en route symbolize the persistence and 
growth of the vindictive proletariat. All this, like her use of the ship image, is patent. 
Porter has set no puzzles to be solved; the microcosmic symbols in her novel are 
crystalline. 

It is more pertinent to discuss the book’s achievements with those symbols. In 
substantial part this, unfortunately, means discussing its shortcomings, for, to me, the 
book is a disappointment. This was inevitable, of course. No book by any mere 
human being could be awaited as long and as fervently as Porter’s novel and then 
fulfill all expectations. But it is more of a disappointment than allowance for mortality 
explains. 

To begin where any novel first meets us, before themes or characters are 
manifest: its style. Recently I re-read all four of Porter’s collections, and I understand 
Edmund Wilson’s bafflement about commenting on their style: “a surface so smooth 
that the critic has little opportunity to point out peculiarities of color or weave.” The 
style is neither stunning nor in itself poignant; it is inconspicuous at the same time 
that it serves the highest demands. It can rarely be quoted for itself, yet is rarely banal. 
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But in the novel there is a small yet radical change of texture, more of an 
enameled richness with paradoxical lapses that, like cracks in a table, reveal the 
veneer; and (to shift metaphors) for all the faintly plummy diet, there is a certain lack 
of sustenance. Its general feeling, as against her past work, is one of somewhat more 
labor and slightly less certainty. No excerpts can adequately convey the effect of 
Porter’s prose, but these passages from the description of La Condesa may be some 
indication of what I mean. “She was slender except for a lazy little belly, and her 
clothes were very expensive-looking.” The first half is masterly, the second is 
commonplace and involuted. Why not “looked expensive”? It is at least simpler. “On 
her right [hand] she wore what appeared to be a light-colored much-flawed emerald.” 
The implication of “what appeared to be” is misleading; in the event the sentence 
would be both cleaner and more accurate with the phrase deleted. “These hands, very 
narrow, fine, heavily veined and old-looking, were in constant movement.” Besides 
the excess of “very” and “looking” in one paragraph, why not “moved constantly”? 

This is not to apply the marking-methods of a composition class to a 
distinguished writer. Only because she has been so exceptional a stylist does the prose 
of the present book seem less pure—moderately ornate with the attendant penalties of 
ornament. If previously there were few quotable master strokes, there were also few 
heavinesses. 

There is no central character. Because Jenny, the American painter, seems in 
some measure autobiographical, we suspect at the beginning that she is the pivot of 
the book, but this does not turn out to be so. The book’s view is impartial, divine. The 
tapestry structure that Porter has chosen—the frequent interweaving of numerous 
character and narrative strands—is a difficult one to handle at such length. As far as 
transitions are concerned, Porter manages them well—which is to say that, in a sense, 
she ignores the problem. She lets her interest in the next character she approaches take 
the reader with her. Only when she uses vaguely cinematic methods (we are “inside” 
A and walk past B; we then go “inside” B and watch A walk past), when she is 
worried about a transition and draws our attention to it by using a device, only then is 
there a slight jar. Otherwise this rigorous structural juggling is well executed. 

The snare of this method, which Porter by no means escapes, is compulsive 
rotation. After A and B have been absent for a while, Porter returns to them, 
subjectively, whether or not she has anything to add to their portraits or has new 
action in which to involve them. She gives them further scenes merely to keep them 
alive for the reader, which leads to considerable repetition and duplication. 

This duplication underscores a kinetic lack in the book. The characters are 
well perceived and described, but we know all that Porter has to say about most of 
them after the third or fourth of their episodes. We know that Jenny and David are 
going to quarrel, although they would like to love each other; that Denny, the 
engineer, is going to be stupidly vulgar; that Frau Rittersdorf is going to write stuffily 
in her journal; that Professor and Frau Hutten are going to behave like George Grosz 
characters. Once they are established, there is little development of them in depth and 
only for a few of them has Porter devised modest narrative. At the end the doctor 
knows more about himself as a result of his encounter with La Condesa; Freytag, the 
German with the Jewish wife, sees his position more clearly; perhaps the American 
couple are a little wiser about each other. As for the others, barring a few mild 
adventures for some, they are pretty much where they were in the first half of the 
novel. Although we have recognized them all very early as valid human beings, we 
are not much illuminated past what we initially recognize. The book is a portrait 
gallery, not the morality play or allegory it promises to be. 
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This fact—that we are given a cross-section of European and American 
characters and characteristics rather than a progressively meaningful drama—takes us 
to the largest criticism that must be made of the work. The sign of a masterpiece (and 
surely Porter’s novel must be judged as masterpiece or no) is the creation of extra life; 
under such analyzable matters as style, structure, and character there is a deep oceanic 
swell. It is a supra-real effect, the bright intangible circle made by the spinning 
tangible wheel. That effect is not made here; always we see only the hub, spokes, rim. 
We can see how (generally) well made the novel is and well written, how well 
observed in terms of surface and immediately sub-surface elements; but the most we 
ever get from it is magnified recognition, never extension or exaltation. Partially this 
may be because Porter, unlike Tolstoy, Stendhal, and Malraux, sees no further into the 
heart of the several intrinsic mysteries than we do, thus can only set down more 
superbly than we could what is more or less common knowledge. There are other 
reasons, too. 

One does not quite presume to tell Porter how she could have achieved 
profundity, but it is possible to point out a few ways in which she cut herself off from 
it. First: two-thirds of her principal characters are German, and with the exception of 
the doctor—who, doomed by heart trouble, is an enforced philosopher—they are 
uniformly repulsive. Sometimes this repulsiveness is imposed with blackboard-and- 
pointer observations: “The Captain, from his eminence of perfectly symmetrical 
morality, a man who steered by chart and compass, secure in his rank in an ascending 
order of superiors so endless the highest was unknown, invisible to him, took deep 
pleasure in his apocalyptic vision of the total anarchic uproar of the United States, a 
place he had never seen. . . .” Mostly it is evoked with conventional, accurate 
touches: creases of fat on the back of the neck, smug gemiitlichkeit, sentimentality 
about animals. (“‘Go away, get out,’ commanded Herr Rieber . . . but because Bébé 
wore a hairy hide and was on all fours he was therefore sacred, there was no question 
of using sterner measures.”) All through the book run prognoses of Nazi action: 
Nuremberg laws, gas chambers, euthanasia, world conquest. Although all of it is true 
enough, it is hardly completely representative of Carl von Ossietzky’s country; and it 
turns the book into something of a thirty-year-old anti-German tract. 

Second, a similar point, the only Jew in the book is Herr Loewenthal, who is a 
believable character: whining, aggressive, fearful, the product of the centuries’ 
ghettos. (The scene in which Freytag is forced to sit at table with him for the first 
time is a small gem of misadventure.) Porter, I think, wanted to use Loewenthal’s 
cringing behavior with his cabin-mate and others as a foretaste of the fact that still 
staggers young Israelis: that German Jews rarely resisted their oppressors. But as her 
group of Germans is too unrelievedly dark, so her single Jew gives too mean and 
sullen a picture. (Freytag’s wife is described otherwise, but she is not present as a 
force in the book.) 

These two criticisms merge in a greater issue. Porter is writing of the 
“majestic and terrible failure” of Western man, but all one can feel on finishing this 
book is that if this is Western man, it is high time that he failed and there is little 
majesty or terror in it. As with the Germans and Jews, on a larger scale her portrait is 
incomplete if she meant Western man, entire, to be her protagonist. There is scant hint 
in it of what makes his failure worth regret, scant trace of lost possibilities of 
grandeur. The book is thus less tragic than satiric; but satire about a huge complex of 
civilizations ceases to be satire and becomes misanthropy. 
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One does not urge a more sanguine view on Porter; this is only to note some 
of the elements that keep us from the edge of the abyss she presumably wanted to 
show us. In his monograph on her four previous books, Harry John Mooney, Jr., 
writes of her autobiographical character, Miranda, and of Upton, the hero of “The 
Leaning Tower”: “Both Miranda’s tragedy and Charles Upton’s horror spring from 
contemporary history; they are the result of those hostile elements, only dimly 
perceived in the order of the world, which spell death for the individual plan for 
happiness.” There is little of this tragedy or horror for any of the characters in this 
novel. Either they are satisfied with the world or (like the dancers) contemptuous of it 
or (like Jenny) flirtatious with its responsibilities. The title of the book becomes more 
literal than figurative, and the whole effect is smaller than we anticipated from 
Katherine Anne Porter’s crowning work. 


An Author in Search of a Character: Selected Writings & In Cold Blood, by 
Truman Capote (23 February 1963 & 2 January 1966, The New Republic) 


In the beginning was the face. Truman Capote is the first serious author I 
know whose book-jacket photograph was widely discussed before his work was 
widely read. (The second was James Jones). Personal comment thus seems 
unavoidable, even desirable, in considering Capote. Many of us were first aware of 
him as a pair of boyish eyes scowling up from under bangs, a cherubic Peter Lorre. 
The persona that preceded his first novel, Other Voices, Other Rooms (1948), was so 
vivid that it raised reservations, which the novel itself quickly dispelled. In fact, the 
book’s quality made the photograph a kind of spoof of publicity. And now, a few 
seeming moments after his debut, here is a Capote collection, Selected Writings 
(Random House, 460 pp.). Fifteen years have passed, and after two novels (one of 
which he dramatized), two books of short fiction, a book of travel sketches, a book of 
reportage, a screen adaptation (Beat the Devil), and a collaborative book with a 
photographer, he is still only thirty-seven. 

The Grand Old Man of youthful prodigies has made a selection from his 
works (and has allowed Mark Schorer to supply an inept, even ungrammatical 
introduction). Such a step at such an age is not unprecedented. Chekhov published a 
collected edition at thirty-nine, Kipling at thirty-two. Still, it takes confidence to invite 
a retrospective glance so early. The invitation is welcome; to those who have 
followed Capote’s writings as they appeared, it is enlightening to took at them en 
bloc. So far as possible. The first thing to note is that there is nothing here from his 
novels. A few years ago, in a Paris Review interview, he said of Other Voices, Other 
Rooms that he felt a stranger to the book. Is this why it is unrepresented even by an 
extract? If so, why did he include his story “Miriam,” which, in the same interview, 
he said he disliked? 

He asks, then, to be considered without reference to two of his better works: 
the first novel and his second one, The Grass Harp, the first evidence of his humor. 
This collection begins with stories from A Tree of Night: the title piece, “Miriam,” 
“The Headless Hawk,” “Shut a Final Door,” “Children on Their Birthdays,” and 
“Master Misery.” All of these are expeditions into a half-world inhabited by fantasy, 
mystery, and formless evil—the world of Poe and E. T. A. Hoffmann, which, chief 
among our contemporary writers, Southerners have explored. Without exception, 
these stories now seem thin and transparent, the work of a very young man very much 
in love with literature, very anxious to get into it himself, but with, as yet, little to say. 
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His sophistication is gangly and adolescent, his ellipses are mere vacancies, his 
nameless evil is unconvincingly derivative when it is not Halloween prank. 

The nightmare world can be a canvas for the artist who wants room for 
allegory or whose subjectivity is agonized into painful abstractions; it can also be an 
easy refuge for the young writer who has little to write about. The mind teems with 
echoes of books read rather than with life known, and fantasy often serves to conceal 
this. These stories of Capote’s are fictions in an inferior sense. The resuscitation act of 
the carnival couple in the title story, the dream-buyer in “Master Misery,” are pat, 
limp symbols. The silent love and search of Vincent in “The Headless Hawk” are 
compounded of literary attitudes, reflections of certain modes of implication that were 
fashionable at the time. The Kafkaesque flight of Walter in “Shut a Final Door” does 
not frighten us because the voice on the telephone is decoration on a commonplace 
story of a heel; neither texture nor resonance prepares us to take the voice as anything 
more than the author’s clever idea. 

The prose of these stories is frequently bland as custard: 


“Tt was the kind of face one sometimes sees in paintings of medieval youths.” 


“Decorating the walls were a trio of Toulouse-Lautrec prints, a framed circus 
poster, D. J.’s painting, photographs of Rilke, Nijinsky, and Duse.” 


These are bad Somerset Maugham: non-insights straining to sound like the fruit of 
worldliness. The second quotation is a display of culture badges that smacks of S. J. 
Perelman. 

More often the prose is “fine”: 


In the country, spring is a time of small happenings happening quietly, 
hyacinth shoots thrusting in a garden, willows burning with a sudden frosty 
fire of green, lengthening afternoons of long flowing dusk, and midnight rain 
opening lilac; but in the city there is the fanfare of organ-grinders, and odors, 
undiluted by winter wind, clog the air; windows long closed go up, and 
conversation, drifting beyond a room, collides with the jangle of a peddler’s 
belt. 


The facile figures, the lame virtuosity, the hollow antithesis, generate only sympathy 
for the writer’s poignant eagerness. We feel that the hyacinths shoot and the willows 
burn and the afternoons lengthen like trained seals in a weary vaudeville act trotted 
out for a new wide-eyed young spectator; and when conversation collides with the 
jangle of a peddler’s belt, it is time for the reader to look beneath the shiny verbiage 
for proof of true poetic light. Any college creative-writing class has a prize student 
who can match this kind of writing, image after self-satisfied image. 

As for character creation and emotional reality, the note is still more pipingly 
ambitious: “He went back upstairs, and sat at his desk, and felt as though he were 
bleeding inside, and wished very much to believe in God.” What can such a passage 
make us feel other than a wish that the author would come back in ten years or so? 

These stories, all written before Capote was twenty-four, show a sense of form 
that is unusual at such an age, and a devotion to poetic goals so dogged that, as far as 
these stories can be read at all, it is out of respect for that devotion. But they are of 
small affective value. In the center of what is meant to be a horror-haunted cosmos we 
see, repeatedly, the author under a desk-lamp, scribbling away. (Schorer, who said 
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recently that Katherine Anne Porter’s novel Ship of Fools is “suddenly, superbly 
here,” says that these stories are “simply, dreadfully there.”) 

It was with Breakfast at Tiffany’s (1958), made up of the title novella and 
three stories, that—to judge only by this anthology—Capote began to see enough of 
life and love to be more interested in his material than himself and to reveal the 
humor that now seems basic to him. (One of this group, “A Christmas Memory,” one 
of his few good short stories, appeared in a magazine in 1946, before his first 
collection.) “House of Flowers” has traces of the writer-tourist capitalizing on his 
travels, trying rather earnestly to think himself into the simplistic minds of the local 
peasantry, but it does achieve some tight Haitian grace, like a Geoffrey Holder 
painting. The best of this group, and to me his best piece of fiction, is the titular 
novella. Placed in this present book between his earlier synthetic fiction and his later 
skillful reportage, it indicates that his strength in fiction is not in imagination but in 
acute observation, distilled and enriched with a point of view. The characters of Holly 
Golightly and of Mrs. Gershwin in “The Muses Are Heard” are depicted by, 
essentially, the same methods. Libel laws aside, real names might conceivably be 
affixed to every character in Breakfast at Tiffany’s and the whole published as a 
report on Manhattan life in the war years. 

If this is a restrictive comment, it is not meant to be condemnatory: because 
from her first appearance Holly leaps to life. Her dialogue has the perfection of pieces 
of mosaic fitting neatly and unassailably in place. The fey madness and extravagance, 
character qualities that easily throw fiction off the rails, always seem intrinsic, not 
contrived. Only when we sense that Capote is working on the material, when he 
forsakes observation for epitome, does the story falter, as in Holly’s speech “Never 
love a wild thing.” At such rare moments Holly disappears briefly behind a cloud of 
self-consciousness. (Schorer cites this speech as, presumably, the high point of the 
tale. It is one of the points, but it would have been sharper if unhammered.) This 
novella’s similarities to Isherwood’s Sally Bowles have often been noted. The 
difference is more revealing. Isherwood’s story is quintessential socio-political 
history. This is quite beyond Capote, who, for all the war-time detail, delivers finally 
a relatively isolated portrait of a romantic figure in quest of the perennial romantic 
grail, utter happiness. 

The last short story in the present book, “Among the Paths to Eden” (1960), 
confirms that Capote’s fictional shortcomings are still with him. An encounter 
between an older man and woman in a cemetery, it shows that he still has his eager, 
unreliable appetite for the eccentric and is still unconvincing when he writes without a 
firm basis of first-hand observation. 

The non-fiction section opens with three short travel sketches. (The incorrect 
Italian quotations in “Ischia,” which were permitted in its first book appearance, are 
preserved in this collection.) The feature of this section is “The Muses Are Heard,” 
Capote’s chronicle for The New Yorker of the trip of the Porgy and Bess company to 
Leningrad in 1955 and their opening performance there. Up to now through this 
collection, there is a strong sense of a writer trying different roles, happiest thus far as 
the Dixie Dylan Thomas of “A Christmas Memory” and the Interborough Isherwood 
of Holly Golightly’s story. As “The Muses Are Heard” begins, the reader’s heart 
sinks: he feels that the wandering Capote has found a home in the house-style of most 
New Yorker reporting. The first sentence is a classic of the long, fact-jammed opening 
sentence that this magazine has adopted, presumably in defiance of other magazines’ 
socko starts, and which is now its own cliché. 
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All through the first half of the narrative, which generally is no better or worse 
than a dozen New Yorker reporters could have done, we sense Capote struggling to 
sound like that magazine. He does not omit the airy barbarisms that often attend its 
style: 


Horst Kuegler, a Berlin theater critic who, when he’d reviewed Porgy and 
Bess three years earlier (it was then appearing in Germany as part of the Berlin 
Music Festival), had been so enthusiastic he’d gone to see it five times, now 
felt, seeing it again, that it was ‘still full of energy and charm, though the 
production has deteriorated greatly.’ 


In Schorer’s introduction he says that the single constant quality of Capote’s prose is 
“the unerring sense of style.” In this strenuous exertion to be a New Yorker writer. 
Capote demonstrates again that style is precisely what he does not have. What he has 
is an appetite for it, and this collection is patched with varying attempts to satisfy that 
appetite, to find the identity that must underlie any style. 

But latterly in the first part of “The Muses Are Heard” and all through the 
second part, Capote shucks the New Yorker mannerisms and becomes again the author 
of Breakfast at Tiffany’s, his most comfortable role to date. His account of the 
slugging he accidentally witnessed, of his drunken evening with a love-lorn Russian, 
his descriptions of the ballet and the government pawnshops (“with the going-gone 
sadness of auction halls”) are Capote at his most percipient. 

This second part is marred by the superfluous character identifications used 
when it appeared in the magazine a week after the first part; their inclusion here, as in 
its earlier book publication, is sheer sloth. And what shall one say of an author who 
claims to care about prose, who has said, “Call it precious and go to hell, but I believe 
a story can be wrecked by a faulty rhythm in a sentence,” and then writes that 
Alexander Smallens ““maestroed” every production of Porgy? 

His interview with Marlon Brando is eagle-eyed—but only in an efficient New 
Yorker way that their better reporters could have duplicated. His concluding essay on 
Brooklyn Heights—written for Holiday in a manner quite different from his own 
pointillist travel pieces—proves yet once more that he is a literary actor, good only 
when he gets the right part. Capote’s writing depends on which magazine 
commissions him or which author he is imitating. There is no clear personal imprint. 
The only generalization possible is that, so far, he is at his best with humorous 
observation. 

Any collection or selection inescapably raises or lowers a writer’s stature. 
Frank O’Connor collected is Frank O’Connor magnified; the posthumous William 
March collection quashed forever the underground murmur that he was a neglected 
major writer. This volume forces a reassessment of Capote. The hothouse flowers of 
his early Gothic tales have withered; these now reveal ruthlessly that the heights of 
imagination and imagery he groped for in them are quite beyond him. (If his two 
novels had been included, they would have given the collection more substance 
without materially altering fundamental judgment. One dark and one whimsical 
boyhood tale, they are firmer in fabric than most of his short stories but are, 
ultimately, insignificant. Other Voices, Other Rooms, another memorial of maturation 
amidst Southern bizarrerie, is vastly inferior to similar works by Carson McCullers, 
Eudora Welty, and others. The Grass Harp is a painfully sentimentalized, artificial 
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Capote’s fiction is strongest, most vital, when it resembles his best non- 
fiction. It is noteworthy that he is now at work on a long examination of a Kansas 
murder case. (Schorer, after saying that it will be “thoroughly unpredictable,” predicts 
that “it will be the most remarkable change of all, and the most exciting.”) Almost 
half of this collection is non-fiction; the book on which he has been engaged for some 
years is non-fiction. Perhaps he has recognized that his forte is in using his artistic 
abilities on factual material, and in that self-recognition may be the pleasant end of a 
search. For this collection is the record of a man trying out many voices in many 
rooms. 


In Cold Blood (Random House) itself is a readable, generally interesting book 
about four murders in Kansas in 1959. If the author were John Doe, literary 
consideration could well end there. One might perhaps add that some of the writing is 
overripe, much of the detail is extraneous “color,” some of the handling of material 
injudicious, and that a 343-page true-crime chronicle that does little more than 
recount a crime is inflated. Beyond that, however, the treatment, the style, the result 
would preclude extensive criticism. But extension is inevitable here because of 
Truman Capote’s reputation, the bruited years of preparation, the advance publicity 
(the book was praised three years before completion by Mark Schorer in his 
introduction to the volume of Capote’s selected writings). 

It is not flogging of the author with the publisher’s blurb to quote: “In Cold 
Blood . . . represents the culmination of [Capote’s] long-standing desire to make a 
contribution toward the establishment of a serious new literary form: the Non-fiction 
Novel.” This view has been vociferously put forward by the author himself in an 
interview in Life, January 7, 1966 (of which more later). The stated aim is worth 
discussion, but that Capote has accomplished it is untrue. In my review of his selected 
writings, I noted that he seemed to me an author in search of a character, that his 
affinity with non-fiction was evident, that his forthcoming book might provide the 
role as writer for which he has observably, if not consciously, been looking during all 
his professional life. Jn Cold Blood is not a happy conclusion to that search, if it is a 
conclusion. The role in which it puts Capote is less than one could have hoped for. 
The book has been executed without the finesse of which, at his best, he has been 
capable, and it is residually shallow. 

It tells the story of the murders of a Kansas farmer named Herbert Clutter, his 
wife, and his teenaged son and daughter by two men named Hickock and Smith: of 
the criminals’ detection, trial, eventual execution. The men had never previously seen 
any of the Clutters and had never been in the west Kansas town of Holcomb. They 
were ex-convicts who had been tipped off by a fellow prisoner to what was thought to 
be a rich haul from a wealthy farmer. In fact, the killers took “between forty and fifty 
dollars” in return for four corpses. 

Capote’s structural method can be called cinematic: he uses intercutting of 
different story strands, intense close-ups, flashbacks, traveling shots, and background 
detail, all as if he were fleshing out a scenario. There is nothing intrinsically defective 
in the method (although it seems the most obvious choice); but its mechanisms creak 
here because the hand of the maker is always felt, pushing and pulling and arranging. 
The chief defect, or imbalance, in the structure is that by page seventy-four we know 
that four people have been butchered by two degenerates and we wonder what in the 
world is going to occupy the remaining 269 pages. Just a detective story? Some 
psychoanalytical delving? The account of the trial and appeals and execution? All of 
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these are included, of course, but none of them is sufficiently interesting to justify the 
length accorded them. All of them are overdone, except the psychological inquiry, 
which is insufficient. 

There are attractions in the book. The narrative has impetus, although it is 
diluted in the latter sections. Western Kansas—wide, flat, almost a separate 
sovereignty—is well established, a notch all its own in the Bible Belt. Some of the 
characters are vivid, such as Nancy Clutter, the cheerful, scrubbed, healthy daughter. 
There are snatches of simon-pure flavorful dialogue. A lunchroom owner (a woman): 
“Some people say I’m a tough old bird, but the Clutter business sure took the fly out 
of me.” Holcomb’s seventy-five-year-old mail messenger (also a woman): “Lots of 
boys would like to be mail messengers, yes-sir. But I don’t know how much they’d 
like it when the snow’s high as old Mr. Primo Carnera, and the wind’s blowing blue- 
hard, and those sacks come sailing—Ugh! Wham!” One of the quotations is 
unforgettable. In his confession Smith said of Clutter: “I didn’t want to harm the man. 
I thought he was a very nice gentleman. Soft-spoken. I thought so right up to the 
moment I cut his throat.” 

But it is ridiculous in judgment and debasing of all of us to call this book 
literature. Are we so bankrupt, so avid for novelty that, merely because a famous 
writer produces an amplified magazine crime-feature, the result is automatically 
elevated to serious literature just as Andy Warhol, by painting a soup-can, has 
allegedly elevated it to art? (Already I regret writing that; some Capote partisan may 
take it as the book’s pop raison d’être, if this has not already been done.) Look first at 
the writing. Capote demonstrates on almost every page that he is the most 
outrageously overrated stylist of our time. There is the congenital inability to write 
straightforward English. The mail messenger seems “younger than her years, which 
amount to seventy-five.” Why not “seems younger than her seventy-five years”? 
Another woman is “sparsely fleshed.” Why not “gaunt” or “spare” or “thin”? There is 
continual strain for the unusual word, a sure sign of insecurity: “His apartment was 
not the ideal lair for a would-be author.” Does Capote know what “lair” means? If so, 
will he explain why would-be authors need a different kind from other authors? There 
is much of the clumsy, crammed New Yorker-type sentence: “Though as yet 
unpublished, young Hendricks, a he-mannish [sic] ex-sailor from Oklahoma who 
smokes a pipe and has a mustache and a crop of untamed black hair, at least looks 
literary.” 

There is, inevitably, much “fine” writing: “Though mud abounded underfoot, 
the sun, so long shrouded by snow and cloud, seemed an object freshly made, and the 
trees . . . were lightly veiled in a haze of virginal green.” Or the very last line: “Then, 
starting home, he walked toward the trees, and under them, leaving behind him the 
big sky, the whisper of wind voices in the wind-bent wheat.” (Presumably he decided 
not to take the sky and the wind voices with him.) This is Reddi-wip writing-goo that 
gushes out under the force of compressed air and that, unless one puts it to the test of 
taste, looks like the real thing. Capote has also made sure to include what is probably 
the oldest solecism in English: “. . . an old man who hissed at him: ‘Killer! Killer!” 

Sometimes poor writing is separable from illumination. In non-fiction, 
particularly, the distinction between style and content is easier to make than in fiction 
and is more relevant. But Capote’s illumination goes little further than supplying us 
with facts—and he has vastly oversupplied facts. Condensation by about a third 
would have improved the book threefold. He suffers from the current craze for fact- 
gathering and the inability to “waste” material once he has gathered it. On a television 
panel a few years ago he made the following truthful comment about the Kerouac 
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school of fiction: “That isn’t writing, it’s typing.” One can say of this book—with 
sufficient truth to make it worth saying: “This isn’t writing, it’s research.” Thus we 
get: three pages about the brief friendship after the crime between the dead girl’s 
boyfriend and her close girlfriend; five pages of biography about a man who merely 
happens to be a fellow prisoner of Hickock and Smith on Death Row; extensive cute 
details of the home life of the detective who solved the case; and much, much more 
superfluous material. 

We do get fairly clear pictures of the two murderers, but this is surely minimal 
in so long a book; and the portraits, though extended, are not deep. Some of the more 
penetrating comment comes from biographical statements that the two men prepared 
and from a long letter written to Smith by his married sister when he was in prison a 
year before the murders—this letter is the most interesting document in the book. 
Statements like these, from people not customarily given to writing, are often phrased 
pungently and contain perceptions that, probably snobbishly, we would not expect. 
There seems to be an impulse to biography, towards preservation of self on paper, 
which is buried in the normally unliterate and which is released by an occasion that 
forces them to write. 

Nevertheless, we do not know enough about these two men at the close to 
justify the time we have spent with them. It is possibly unjust to ask Capote to solve 
the mystery of criminal behavior when psychologists, penologists, and sociologists 
are baffled, but if some reasonably satisfactory attempt is not made in this direction, 
then what is the justification for such a book? Mere accretion of grisly fact and the 
thrills therefrom? 

Even the deployment of fact, as such, is wobbly. For example, a major point 
about Hickock—his sexual predilection for little girls—is not even mentioned until 
page 201. Again, there is no comment on the odd relationship between the two 
criminals. Nothing homosexual occurs overtly, but Hickock constantly calls the other 
man “honey,” there were strange feminine jealousies between them, and Smith was 
sometimes in the same room while Hickock had intercourse with a girl. No Freudian 
sage is needed to reveal the girl as a surrogate. Capote leaves unexplored this whole 
area of latent homosexuality. 

In the Life interview about this book, Capote says: 


My theory, you see, is that you can take any subject and make it into a non- 
fiction novel. By that I don’t mean a historical or documentary novel—those 
are popular and interesting but impure genres, with neither the persuasiveness 
of fact nor the poetic altitude of fiction. . . . What I’ve done is much harder 
than a conventional novel. You have to get away from your own particular 
vision of the novel. 


In itself the statement is ludicrous. (Presumably their “own particular vision” is what 
hamstrung Flaubert, Proust, and Joyce.) What it all amounts to is the puffery of an 
artistically unsuccessful writer of fiction pursuing his love of the Gothic (which he 
established in his first novel and his short stories) into life. Why poetize about mules 
hanging by their necks from balcony railings (as in Other Voices, Other Rooms), 
which is only manufactured grotesquerie, when you can write fancily about real 
events leading up to and including two real hangings of men? (I do not suggest that 
crime should not be chronicled. For comparison with Capote, let me recommend John 
Bartlow Martin’s Why Did They Kill?, an account of the impromptu murder of a 
woman by three teenagers in Ann Arbor, Michigan, in 1951, which Martin published 
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in 1953, some years before he left first-class journalism for diplomacy. His 131-page 
book is superior to Capote’s in almost every way, makes some attempt to answer the 
question in its title, and is devoid of any suspicion of conscious self-aggrandizement 
into Literature.) 

But what lies under Capote’s statement and the rest of the interview is the 
question currently much debated—the present pertinence of fiction; whether the 
writing of factual books is not more appropriate than fiction to talented writers today, 
whether the functions of the novel have been historically concluded, whether the 
context for fiction—social structure, community ideals, accepted cosmology—is 
lacking. It is my view that, in both old and new modes of fiction, much interesting 
work is being done today; but the question is valid, and anyone who predicted that the 
status and health of the novel will be no worse a century from now would be, to say 
the least, sanguine. 

In Capote’s book, however, there is no kind of answer to the question. There is 
little fusion of the insights of art with the powers of fact—not as much use of the 
novelist’s eye as there was, for instance, in his chronicle “The Muses Are Heard.” We 
have seen in non-fiction, from Lytton Strachey to Barbara Tuchman, how subjective 
literary values can enrich the retailing of fact. The Non-fiction Novel is a term that, as 
such, may stand with “hard-top convertible” and “fresh-frozen food,” but it is 
possibly a worthy ideal, an avenue for writers who feel that the anatomization and re- 
synthesis of experience is a doubtful process in a society without implicit guidelines. 
However, there is little in Capote’s book to help clear that avenue. He says: 


I don’t think that crime is all that interesting a subject. What could be more cut 
and dried, really, than two ex-convicts who set out to rob a family and end up 
killing them? The important thing is the depth you can plunge to and height 
you can reach. 


Agreed. But the depth in this book is no deeper than its mine-shaft of factual detail; its 
height is rarely higher than that of good journalism and often falls below it. 

The Life article settles one other point. While I was reading the book, I 
wondered at the absence of photographs. Life includes a number of photographs of the 
victims, the killers, some of the other principal persons and places, and indirectly 
explains why Capote was wise to leave them out. Any one of the pictures is worth 
several thousand of his words. 


Mark Twain from Under Ground: Letters from the Earth (6 April 1963, The New 
Republic) 


Letters from the Earth (Harper & Row, 303 pp.) the newest selection from the 
immense store of unpublished Mark Twain material, was prepared for the press in 
1939 by the late Bernard DeVoto, commissioned by the estate’s trustees. Permission 
to publish it was delayed by Clara Clemens, the surviving daughter, for over twenty 
years. It appears at last; and if it adds little to Twain’s stature, it contains some 
valuable items, and it redirects our attention to this fascinating man whose career is 
unlike that of any other equally prominent writer. 

The book consists of the title-piece, which is unfinished, two other long 
unfinished pieces (“Papers of the Adam Family” and “The Great Dark”), and nineteen 
short pieces, some of which are in groups. The Letters are written by Satan (before his 
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fall), reporting to his fellow angels on a trip to the newly created earth, informing 
them of man’s customs and religion and his curious conception of God. Twain uses 
the letters as vehicles for his bitterness about human cruelty, stupidity, hypocrisy, and 
vanity. In the fall of 1909 he wrote about the letters to a Miss Wallace: “I'll read 
passages to you. The book will never be published—in fact it couldn’t be, because it 
would be felony . . . [Albert Bigelow Paine] enjoys it, but Paine is going to be damned 
one of these days, I suppose.” 

Paine, companion of his last years, his biographer, literary executor, and 
posthumous nanny, has been damned many times, with justice; but after printing “one 
admissible extract” from the Letters in his biography, Paine offers what we can now 
see is a sensible opinion on the remainder: “Most of the ideas presented in this his last 
commentary on human absurdities were new only as to phrasing. He had exhausted 
the topic long ago, in one way or another, but it was one of the themes in which he 
never lost interest. Many subjects become stale to him at last; but the curious 
invention called man remained a novelty to him to the end.” 

The judgment of ideas in this is sound enough. What is surprising is that the 
censorious Paine was so little disturbed (ostensibly, at least) by the frankness of parts 
of the material. Some of it is mere outhouse humor—attenuated jokes on a Bible verse 
(2 Kings, 9:8). This, like 7601, is just lodge-meeting, smoking-room stuff. But there is 
a comparison of male and female sexual proclivities that is astonishingly candid for 
its day. As a point of comparison, Stephen Crane’s Maggie, a contemporary tale of a 
girl of the streets, contains nothing like it. Crane’s book was published, Twain’s pre- 
Kinsey report was not; still it is startling to see that he so much as set it down in 
careful, literary form. 

I have always thought “Eve’s Diary” tedious; the “Adam” papers, in the same 
vein, do not alter my feelings. The last long section, “The Great Dark,” is what we 
would now call science fiction. With a microscope a man sees the teeming life in a 
drop of water, and he and his family are magically transformed so that they can sail 
for months across that drop in a ship, encountering monsters. The theme behind it, 
now a familiar sci-fi one, is the blurred balance between dream and reality. (Which 
was the man’s real existence—the previous one or this?) This theme is also familiar in 
Twain, developed in The Mysterious Stranger, “My Platonic Sweetheart,” and 
elsewhere. What is chiefly interesting about all the above-mentioned pieces, as well 
as six of the others in the book, is that they fall into two classes: Biblical material 
used as a medium for socially caustic, religiously skeptical comment; and material 
indicating a strong concern with science, reflecting the growing preoccupation of the 
times. The contrast between Twain’s Scripture-soaked upbringing and the incipient 
positivism of his age shows clearly that his mind was a locus for the meeting of two 
centuries. 

Most of the other pieces, good and bad, have obvious antecedents in Twain. 
“A Cat’s Tale” is just as mawkish as the previously published “A Horse’s Tale.” 
“Cooper’s Prose Style” is just as funny as “Fenimore Cooper’s Literary Offenses.” 
Parodies of a book on etiquette parallel innumerable similar sketches. Venting his 
persistent animus against the French in another sketch, Twain strikes out in a way that 
others have mimicked and none has surpassed: “There is little question, in my mind, 
that France is entitled to a distinguished place among the partly civilized peoples of 
our globe.” 

The foremost material for me in this book is that which helps to illuminate 
Twain’s character: a group of three travel sketches about England, “The Gorky 
Incident,” and a comment on Zola’s La Terre. The three London pieces are no better 
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than the best in his chronicles of the Innocent or the Tramp abroad; but their special 
significance is that they are part of a planned book on England, for which he visited 
that country in 1872. He wrote hundreds of pages and then decided not to publish the 
book so as not to “offend those who had taken him into their hearts and homes.” What 
is here printed could have offended no one; perhaps there is satire in the unpublished 
pages that might once have given offense. But as Van Wyck Brooks says in The 
Ordeal of Mark Twain, “Imagine Emerson having been prevented by any such 
consideration from writing English Traits.” 

“The Gorky Incident” is microcosmic of the morality of Twain’s era. When 
the Russian came to the United States in 1905 to raise funds for revolutionists in his 
country, Twain offered to help and to organize an author’s dinner for Gorky. Then, 
when it was learned that the woman traveling with Gorky was not married to him, 
Twain and William Dean Howells withdrew their support. This brief article attempts 
to explain the impossibility of bucking local custom, without claiming that the custom 
is right. Twain even tries to make humor of it. It has the air of a suave vaudeville star 
regaining control of the audience after a small disturbance in the balcony. 

The Zola comment is the saddest. La Terre gripped and shook him. He made 
his customary anti-French jokes about a French newspaper’s objections to the book’s 
“foulness.” (“A story so foul that the French people could not stand it; why, that is 
like speaking of food that was so appetizing that no Frenchman would put up with 
it.”) But it is borne in on him that Zola is writing of man, not of Frenchmen, and one 
sees Twain begin to question his own honesty. He does not go so far as to say that he 
ought to have written as realistically as Zola, but the last paragraph is pathetically 
revealing: 


How strange it is to reflect that the book is true. But it is. You have to confess 
it at last. Then you are aware of a grudge against him. Because he has exposed 
those odious French people to you? No; but because he has exposed your own 
people to you. You were asleep, and had forgotten; he has waked you up. You 
owe him a grudge—and will keep it. 


The Zola article, like the rest of this book, was not published in Twain’s lifetime. 

This leads to the paramount and familiar question about Mark Twain, one that, 
because of its social implications, is among the important questions in American 
literary history. Was he a writer increasingly repressed by his era’s moral 
conventions, or was he a writer who simply became increasingly refined by 
experience and education? The leading exponent of the first belief was Van Wyck 
Brooks, of the second Bernard DeVoto. (As Dwight Macdonald has pointed out, they 
exchanged positions as time went on.) DeVoto’s view is that Twain was a rough 
diamond who submitted to polishing. “He came East and accepted tuition. That is a 
complete description of what happened—as it is an epitome of Western experience.” 
It is neither one nor the other. But to disagree with DeVoto, it is not necessary to 
accept Brooks’s glib psychoanalysis. (E.g., Twain’s wife was a deliberate substitute 
for his mother as moral mentor; because of frustration, Twain had a subconscious 
wish to kill the infant son who died of pneumonia.) Facts are sufficient. Twain told 
Archibald Henderson: “After my marriage, [my wife] edited everything I wrote. And 
what is more—she not only edited my works—she edited me.” When it wasn’t his 
wife, it was Howells. There was much fuss, for instance, over whether Huck Finn 
should say that the Widow Douglas combed him “all to hell” or “all to thunder,” with 
Howells finally prevailing for the latter in order to protect young readers’ sensibilities. 
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The best proof of Twain’s repression—and in this he is alone among writers of 
the first rank—is that he divided his latter-day output in two: material written for 
publication and material written to be pigeonholed, possibly for posthumous 
publication. In his autobiography, which appeared after his death, he says: “I am 
writing from the grave. On these terms only can a man be approximately frank. He 
cannot be straitly and unqualifiedly frank either in the grave or out of it.” (Paine 
evidently interfered with even that approximate frankness. One of DeVoto’s 
recommendations was the publication of autobiographical material omitted by Paine.) 
All through his life, of course. Twain had discarded some material, left some 
unfinished, excised some. This is true of any prolific writer, although with Twain 
there was so much that DeVoto says, “His published works are not much greater in 
bulk than his unpublished manuscripts.” But the salient point is that in the fifteen 
years before his death (1910), the years shadowed by the deaths of his wife and two of 
his daughters, Twain worked harder at his hidden career than his public one. 

He wrote to Howells from Vienna in 1898: “I couldn’t get along without work 
now. I bury myself in it up to the ears. . . . It isn’t all for print, by any means, for 
much of it fails to suit me.” Whether it wasn’t printed because it didn’t suit him or 
because it wouldn’t have suited Howells, his arbiter, is not dependably clear; but the 
work poured out. “During this period,” says DeVoto, “he wrote as much as in any 
similar length of time in his life, perhaps more, but most of it is fragmentary, 
unfinished. Almost all of it deals with the nature of man, man’s fate, and man's 
conceptions of honor and morality.” (Note that DeVoto’s changed view of Twain— 
from the rough Westerner who took polishing to a prisoner of despair—came about 
after he had been through all the Twain papers.) 

Certainly much of those writings must be fragmentary, and almost certainly 
much of them must be repetitious. But what has been published posthumously, 
particularly items like the Gorky and Zola pieces, and what we know of Twain’s 
correspondence and conversations, all confirm that he felt he had to bury his most 
serious thoughts. Here we have the strange spectacle of a major writer, an oracle of 
his day, who, as he matured and deepened, felt that he could not reveal the whole 
truth of what he was thinking; but who did not dismiss that truth, who went to the 
trouble of writing it down as best he could, possibly against resurrection in the future. 
One could understand this with an obscure or struggling writer, but Twain was a 
demigod. Consciously or not, he became a writer living in hope of an earthly life to 
come. 

It is easy today to say that he ought to have been fearless, candid, uncaring of 
consequences. He ought never to have let his wife or anyone else change a word of 
his manuscripts for extrinsic reasons, and in his later days, when his thoughts were 
sere or searing, he should have stated them completely. The fact is that Twain was an 
artistic genius but morally an average man. Let us posit that moral heroism means 
ruthless disregard for society, if necessary, in pursuit of one’s art, and we can see that 
the union of genius with morally heroic character is not always certain. It happened 
with Joyce and Wagner, not with Dickens and Verdi. Nor with Twain. 

There are, however, some extenuating circumstances. First, he told as much 
truth as any American writer of his generation, more than the vast majority. Second, 
his wife was not an extraordinary crank; she was typical of her society. Howells was 
not a nutty blue-nose, he was a pre-eminent novelist, critic, and editor. Twain, 
although he protested frequently, could easily have persuaded himself that he was 
being “improved” by them. Third, he would certainly have hurt deeply—in a way that 
we today cannot quite grasp—many people who loved him if he had published all his 
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religious remarks in their lifetimes. And, as for the relatively mild sexual references in 
this new volume, no printer would have set them and no bookseller would have 
handled the volume, even though it was by Twain. 

Writing in The New Republic on Twain’s centennial, Newton Arvin predicted 
that Twain will survive less as a writer than as a folk hero, a grand half-legendary 
personality: 


That . . . is the role he really played in his own time. The people of his class 

. could not seriously venerate the canny iron-masters, the swindling 
monopolists, the dull and paltry politicians who prevailed in the public life of 
the country; and they turned with a deep human instinct to a man whom they 
did not properly value but whose essential largeness and sweetness they 
rightly idolized. They helped to defeat him as a writer, but it is perhaps the 
highest tribute that can be paid to their arid culture that it was a writer whom 
they spontaneously elected as their Cid, their Robin Hood, their Barbarossa. 


I doubt that millionaires lacked veneration, but otherwise this statement needs only to 
be amplified to say that Twain stood in this relation to others besides Americans. His 
European audience was tremendous. Nietzsche recommended Tom Sawyer to a friend. 
Leschetizky, the famous piano pedagogue, said that Viennese youth suffered from 
“Delirium Clemens.” In 1921, when a group of young Petrograd actors and directors 
wanted to reform the socialist theater, they included a quotation from Twain in their 
manifesto. (To this day he has remained a prodigious favorite in the USSR.) 

It is a curious paradox: a writer of enormous fame, celebrated by the best 
minds of his day (he was not a mere mass entertainer), yet who was, as Arvin says 
and as this new volume further substantiates, defeated. Defeated, finally, because 
although he could see, he did not dare; although he was a genius, he was not a great 
man. That was his tragedy; but like a true tragedy, it has grandeur and inevitability. 


The McCarthy Era: The Group, by Mary McCarthy (31 August 1963, The New 
Republic) 


Mary McCarthy is both representative and sui generis. An intellectual child of 
the thirties, she has long been concerned with matters that concern many of us; and 
her total range of interests has been wider than any other American woman writer’s of 
her time. 

She has now published a new novel about women, The Group (Harcourt, 
Brace, & World, 378 pp.), dealing not merely with her contemporaries but with her 
classmates, eight members of Vassar ’33. They are fictional women, of course, but an 
author does not write of fellow alumnae in order to disregard what she knows of 
them. (As for a portrait of herself, anyone who wants to play locksmith to a roman a 
clef will have to assemble different McCarthy facts from different characters: the 
Western girl who comes East, and then marries into the theater, the literary beginner 
scurrying for reviews.) The book begins with the marriage of one girl a week after 
commencement and ends with the death of the same girl in 1940. There are brief 
excursions to Boston and Cleveland, but the locus and focus are New York. There is 
no attempt to give all the lives of all eight of the group. Some characters are dropped 
early and reappear only at the end, some come to prominence only toward the end. 

They are a useful assortment: one who works in Macy’s to support a 
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playwright husband; a hospital technician; a prissy New Dealer; a hopeful 
litterateuse; a Bostonian who talks over Everything frankly with Mother; a social 
worker’s sexy wife; an aesthete who becomes an international lesbian; a hearty, 
animal-loving rich girl. There are attendant and less attendant husbands and lovers, 
some of whom interchange roles. Two mothers figure prominently, and one father. 

The material of the book is the very air breathed in New York in the thirties: 
the New Deal, Communism (Stalinist and Trotskyite), psychoanalysis, the labor 
movement, the Spanish Civil War, the menace of Hitler, the Depression, refugees, the 
changing of social hues (the increasing ridicule of formerly venerable middle-class 
virtues, the decline of the hastily elevated American aristocracy, the rise of the name- 
changed Jew). It seems a perfect mating of author and subject, the culmination of a 
career. As Pasternak to Dr. Zhivago, as Waugh to his Catholic officer-gentleman 
trilogy, so McCarthy seems to a novel of girl graduates in the New York thirties—a 
juncture all the more welcome because there is a gap in our literature to be filled. 
Many, many novels deal with the period and place, but the monument for those who 
lived through the period and the tap-root for those who come after: that novel seemed 
McCarthy’s happy destiny. 

She said the following while she was writing The Group: “It’s a novel about 
the idea of progress, really. The idea of progress seen in the female sphere. . . . It’s 
supposed to be the history of the loss of faith in progress, during that twenty-year 
period.” (This quotation and others, below, from her discourse come from a Paris 
Review interview.) The completed novel runs only seven years, not twenty; neither, in 
my view, does it deal with the decline of the progress idea. (Not that she need be held 
to an early prospectus, but I cannot see how the book even engages this theme.) 
However, what is relevant is that, instead of the book that her career and her being led 
us to expect, she has produced a readable, generally interesting novel, a minor 
achievement and a major disappointment. 

Among its virtues, the chief is its social reporting of a decade. It is not social 
history; it does not mine deeply enough. But the surface reproduction of the thirties is 
vivid. She recalls for us the public and private disputes about Roosevelt and Freud, 
how Communism and Fascism seemed the only possible political alternatives, the 
guilt of money-inheritors, the college graduates joining labor demonstrations the way 
they now join racial demonstrations. The one serious omission is black Depression 
poverty, which was not absent from these circles. She gives us only “fun” poverty— 
girls sharing apartments, young couples on strict budgets. 

There are also well-turned episodes. A novel with a multiple protagonist tends 
to be a series of set-pieces, engineered and complete in themselves, without 
cumulative effect. McCarthy does not completely escape that danger, but some of the 
episodes are burnished off neatly. The chapter in which Dottie loses her Bostonian 
virginity, the scene in which the frank Norine and the refined Helena discuss Norine’s 
infidelities, the later scene between the remarried Norine and the prissy Priss, the 
encounter between Kay and Polly in the mental hospital—all these have pungency, a 
sense of cutting down to the bones of candor and animosity that are McCarthy’s 
skeletal strength. (Very much less successful is a self-conscious, lengthy aria about a 
rich family’s “perfect” English butler, a trite concept tritely executed, from a 
completely irrelevant point of view.) 

She has always had a talent for mordant humor. Can one forget Miles 
Murphy’s knees slipping on the horse-hair sofa as he makes love to his ex-wife in A 
Charmed Life (1955)? There are some passages here that measure with her scarifying 
best: the scene at the gynecologist’s where the diaphragm squishes out of the initiate 
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Dottie’s fingers, the scene where the friends dress Kay’s corpse for burial and are 
undecided about putting a brassiere on her. Randall Jarrell’s novel Pictures from an 
Institution portrays a smiling woman writer who, it is rumored, bears a relation to 
McCarthy. Of her the narrator says: “Torn animals were removed at sunset from that 
smile.” In the pages referred to above and occasionally elsewhere in The Group, a 
similar smile flashes lethally. 

Intentions toward symbolism can be saluted as they pass. Priss, the New 
Dealer, wants to put her baby on formula; her doctor-husband, a conservative, insists 
that she nurse it. Polly’s lover, a book editor, is separated from his Communist wife, 
whom he married instead of joining the Party; his analyst persuades him to quit Polly 
and return to his wife. Norine leaves her impotent, blue-blood, social-worker husband 
for a very potent Jewish banker husband. Kay may have been a suicide or may simply 
have fallen out a window—of the Vassar Club!—while plane-spotting in 1940 after 
two cocktails. So long as one lets these symbols operate in the corner of the eye, with 
minimal scrutiny, they give the book some thin nourishment. 

But after one has noted these pleasures in The Group, one must tell a 
miserable rosary of defects. The risks of the group protagonist are not only in episodic 
structure but in poorly realized characters. Let us overlook the confusions of the 
opening chapter, at Kay’s wedding, in which everyone is introduced and, almost 
literally, labeled. Succeeding chapters bring life to only a few. One is so completely 
dropped (Pokey) that it is hard to understand why she was ever included. Others, who 
are treated with as much attention as any, fail to crystallize as individuals. Helena, 
Libby, Polly, Dottie—excepting their physical descriptions, occupations, marital 
statuses—seem interchangeable. It might have been Polly, not Libby, who was 
surprised by the ski instructor’s assault. Why is it Kay who went mad and not Norine? 
In most of these girls there is no conviction of inevitability of action growing from 
conviction of their existence. 

Further, and joined to this, is the matter of what happens to them in the course 
of the book. Since McCarthy’s interview, she may have changed her mind about 
depicting the failure of progress, but what theme has she given us instead? What does 
the book deal with besides facsimile of an era and the passage of time? At the end 
Libby is where we knew she would be, buzzing along as a literary agent. Nothing at 
all seems to have happened to Pokey or Helena. Dottie has long disappeared into a 
Southwestern marriage. With a swirl of soap-opera suds, Polly is swept suddenly into 
marriage by a young doctor in her hospital. And with what may be irony but is a poor 
substitute for resolution, the last scene is given to Lakey, the lesbian returned from 
abroad, and Harald, Kay’s moderately bereft husband, who consider themselves the 
“two superior people” in the cast. Of any posited theme the book is innocent; and in 
sheer re-creation of the flow of experience—theme enough, perhaps, because it 
includes all themes—the book is skimpy because it lacks realized characters. 

And because of its style. This is the radical flow from which all the other 
flaws derive. That style is not only a new one for McCarthy and a deficient medium 
for this book; it reveals, I think, something of her present attitudes toward literature. 
For comparative purposes, let us glance at her earlier fiction. Her first book (1942) 
was The Company She Keeps, a collection of stories that she presents as a novel. To 
reread it after The Group is almost a surrealist experience, for one finds, in this first 
work, the accomplished, refined version of much that is muddled in this latest book. 
These episodes all deal with a young graduate in the thirties, mostly in New York, but 
Margaret Sargent is not much of a composite—she is very nearly an autobiographical 
figure. “Let’s be frank,” says the author on this subject. “‘The Man in the Brooks 
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Brothers Shirt’ . . . was an attempt to describe something that really happened... . 
And the first story . . . was an attempt to be as exact as possible about something that 
had happened.” The exactness is not, as in the new book, one of superficial detail; it is 
one of emotional reality, sequence, consequence. “Cruel and Barbarous Treatment,” 
in my view, ranks with the best Katherine Mansfield; others in The Company She 
Keeps are varyingly successful. But in none of them is there any flabbiness of texture, 
any repeated clearings of the throat. A voice sounds—confident, controlled, 
artistically purposeful. The difference between this book and The Group is not, of 
course, that time has come between the author and the material; it is that her attitude 
toward the material seems to have changed. 

The stories in her next collection Cast a Cold Eye (1950) seem to me 
negligible, but there is very little flabbiness. Her novella The Oasis (1952), an 
allegory about a group of utopians in a summer colony, is overlong and seems little 
more than a private joke for those who can see through the masks; yet again the flesh 
is firm, the intent clear and subscribed to by the author. In my opinion, her best fiction 
so far—a novel so fine and whole that time may be unable to leak in and rust it—is 
The Groves of Academe (1952), the work of a hellishly calm-browed Minerva and a 
calmly hellish demon. The nub of the book—the fake Communist past of the harried 
professor—is ingenious; its effects are surprising and ineluctable, pitiful and 
hilarious. And the style is superb. So is the style of A Charmed Life, a novel of less 
interest. McCarthy says it is a book about doubt, about a haunted town, with 
implications of tragedy from the start. For me it has a distinct taint, like her long tale 
“The Weeds,” of New Yorker fiction: cocktail-niblet seriousness, a black-mirror 
image of the exurbanite cartoons it might be winding around. (Besides, McCarthy 
does not convince me that the heroine was ever an actress.) Still, whatever its degree 
of success, all her fiction up to now has been distinguished by certainty of tone, sure 
control: acute feminine response combined with the sense of an adroit adversary, one 
of the most confidently skillful ever to confront the castration complex of man. 

The Group itself might have been written by a different woman. Inevitably 
there are evidences of her wit and niceness of phrase. (“A slow, soft cough, like a 
perpetual scruple.”) But generally the prose is shocking—no less a word will do—on 
three scores: uncertainty of viewpoint, lumpiness of style, thickness of factual detail. 
The uncertainty of view is evident on the first page. After a straightforward 
description of the girls’ gathering at a downtown church, we get the following: “They 
were in the throes of discovering New York, imagine it.” Soon after: “Helena 
Davison, whose parents out in Cincinnati, no, Cleveland . . .” These interpolations of 
a cute Mademoiselle commentator into “straight” prose or into a character’s viewpoint 
recur frequently. “She took a step backward and, girls, can you imagine it, she fainted 
kerplunk into Mr. LeRoy’s arms!” Rarely is a viewpoint maintained; we feel that the 
author is afraid she is not being funny enough or wry or knowing enough and must 
cut a caper. At the end of a chapter done through a guest’s eyes: “[Her son] was 
greedily eating chocolate cake, from a Jewish bakery.” How did she know its source? 
In a passage from the book editor’s view: “Unlike Priss, however, he was a secret 
believer in name brands . . .” He and Priss never meet. Examples could be multiplied 
of flips and twists that jar us out of participation into consciousness of manufacture. 

Use of words, sheer verbal felicity, has up to now been one of McCarthy’s 
sleekest muscles. I can find no sentence in her earlier work as coarse and blatantly 
external as this fair sample from the new book: “Intelligent and morbidly sensitive, 
she was inwardly screaming with pity for the principals and vicarious mortification.” 
(That opening phrase—like an old theater-program character description—is a small 
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artistic suicide note.) Nor can we believe, in context, that this is satire: “Libby usually 
repaired to Schrafft’s for a malted after a session with Mr. LeRoy. On this day of evil 
omen .. .” There are solecisms: “The hoi polloi.” “Shades of Ibsen.” “Replica 
version.” 

As for the deluge of factual detail, I cite a few outstanding examples. There 
are seventeen lines describing a Macy shopper-spy—of no relevance to story or 
texture. There is a list of thirty-two magazines to establish a home’s intellectual 
milieu. Besides the many factual blockbusters, there is a constant peppering with 
pellets. Libby does her reports “on a kind of sky-blue typing paper that was still 
manufactured in one of the mills in Pittsfield.” It is John O’ Hara, himself rank, gone 
cancerous. (And, as must happen with this sort of exhibitionism, mistakes occur: e.g., 
Gray’s ticket counter wasn’t under the Times Building.) 

McCarthy’s essay “The Fact in Fiction,” in her collection On the Contrary, 
may be supposed to contain her rationale for the detail here. “The distinctive mark of 
the novel is its concern with the actual world, the world of fact, of the verifiable, of 
figures, even, and statistics.” “The more poetic a novel, the more it has the air of 
being a factual document.” We remember how Joyce wrote from Paris to an aunt 
asking for small details about a Dublin house for use in Ulysses. McCarthy notes that 
you can learn how to make strawberry jam from Anna Karenina: there are recipes, 
along with information about fashions and furnishings. But it is only underscoring the 
point of her essay to emphasize that fact does not make fiction, it merely embraces it, 
gives it a habitation. Good scenery does not make plays nor do good locations make 
films. 

Nor does accretion of facts make character. Creation is replaced here by 
dossier. For example: 


Helena . . . could play the violin, the piano, the flute, and the trumpet; she had 
sung alto in the choir. She had been a camp counselor and had a senior 
lifesaving badge. She played a good game of tennis, golfed, skied, and figure- 
skated; she rode, though she had never jumped or hunted. She had a real 
chemistry set... 


Let us tune out and tune in again twenty-eight lines later: 


At camp Helena had learned to sail and sing old catches and sea chanties, 
some of them rather off-color; she improvised on the mouth organ and was 
studying the recorder. She had had art lessons since she was six and showed 
quite a gift for drawing. 


Quite understandably, Helena, who is one of the book’s /esser figures, never comes to 
life. 

All this frantic changing of voices, this rat-a-tat of minutiae seems intended to 
hold our interest—and perhaps the author’s. Aware that wit is expected of her and 
with little of it forthcoming, she falls back on verbal spoof, which is so weak that it 
lapses into the thing spoofed. (“She spoke a breathless Italian, with a nifty Tuscan 
accent.”) What we get is motion, not vitality. I do not argue that McCarthy had no 
right to change her style from her previous fiction; I do argue that these changes are 
deteriorations, admissions of artistic poverty. 

The certification of this comes in part from McCarthy herself. In her essay 
“Characters in Fiction” (in On the Contrary) she writes: 
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Most novelists today, I suspect, would like to “go straight”; we are conscious 
of being twisted when we write. This is the self-consciousness, the squirming, 


of the form we work in. . . . There are moments when one would like to drop 
the pretense of being Mulcahy [in The Groves of Academe] and go on with the 
business of the novel. . . What has been lost, however, in the continuing 


experiment is the power of the author to speak in his own voice or through the 
undisguised voice of an alter ego, the hero. 


In her interview, asked which technical difficulties particularly concern her, 
McCarthy replied: 


The problem of the point of view, and the voice . . . the author’s voice, by a 
kind of ventriloquism, disappearing in and completely limited by the voices of 
his characters. What it has meant is the complete banishment of the author. I 
would like to restore the author! I haven’t tried yet, but I’d like to try after 
[The Group], which is as far as I can go in ventriloquism. . . . If you deal with 
comic characters, as in my case, there is so much you can’t say because you’re 
limited by these mentalities. 


To go straight. To drop pretense. To restore her voice. All these remarks, 
made ostensibly out of concern for the current psychological and social environment 
of the novel, really demarcate a profound divergence from the essences of art. If she is 
limited by her characters’ mentalities, then they are no longer her means but are in her 
way. If fiction to her is pretense, then non-fiction is non-pretense. All this either 
represents a naive view of fiction, impossible in her case, or a deep alteration in her 
literary being. Her career, as Van Wyck Brooks said, has been that of an essayist who 
also writes novels; now the present-day difficulties of novel-writing—huge and not in 
any way to be slighted—are so well apprehended by her as to give her considerable 
pause. Judgment of her preferences in work is irrelevant; judgment of her work is not. 
This new novel, so distinct from her previous fiction, is itself evidence of her doubts 
about fiction. The uncertainties and inferiorities of its prose show, I think, a basic 
disbelief in what the book is attempting, a disbelief that is the source of all its 
shortcomings. 

It is pertinent to make one last comparison: between her story “The Man in the 
Brooks Brothers Shirt” and her article “Artists in Uniform” (also in On the Contrary). 
Both deal with a woman’s encounter on a train with a bourgeois non-intellectual. In 
different ways he “conquers” her. In the former, he persuades her into bed; in the 
latter he stymies her in an argument about anti-Semitism. In both, the characters are 
defined, the male-female polarities exist, response and counter-response are cleanly 
etched (although in my view the story will last and the article will date). In an article 
about the article the author writes: 


When I was thinking about writing the story, I decided not to treat it 
fictionally; the chief interest, I felt, lay in the fact that it happened, in real life, 
last summer to the writer herself, who was a good deal at fault in the incident. 
I wanted to embarrass myself and, if possible, the reader, too. 


This is a revealing statement of a writer’s movement away from fiction. The incident 
in the “Brooks Brothers Shirt” story actually happened, too, she says; and at that 
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time—twenty or so years ago—her mind transmuted it to fiction: to achieve 
something of the same effects mentioned above and, in my opinion, considerably 
more. 

As an admirer, I had hoped that this new book would do for its generation 
what Doris Lessing’s The Golden Notebook does for its generation: illuminate and 
preserve in art a journey through our time as experienced with female brain, 
intuitions, glands, genitals. But The Group seems to be Mary McCarthy’s 378-page 
testimony that she is no longer interested in writing novels. 


The World Is Much with Her: A Man and Two Women, by Doris Lessing (13 
October 1963, New York Times “Book Review”) 


What is there to write about in fiction? Writers, some of them talented, most 
of them American, agonize because in an era of expanding consciousness they cannot 
embrace the world. Doris Lessing understands that importance does not reside in 
“important” subject matter. Not that she is a recluse, safe within her sensibilities; she 
has been thoroughly involved in the large issues of the age, as she made clear in her 
recent imposing novel The Golden Notebook. But because she is no snob, intellectual 
or emotional, she does not grade her experience by extrinsic standards. If it happened 
to her, in actuality or imagination or observation, it is by that very fact a candidate for 
her art. 

Her new collection, A Man and Two Women (Simon & Schuster, 316 pp.), 
contains only two stories about topical issues. “England versus England” deals with 
current class frictions so concisely and well that it makes many recent angry novels 
seem superfluous. “Outside the Ministry” is a glinting comic sketch of four new 
African politicos in London. The other stories are simply about daily life—either in 
the London where Lessing now resides or the South Africa where she was raised. 
Some of these stories use familiar situations, but she not only freshens them with the 
vigor of her style, she enlarges them—with candor and understanding—into 
microcosms of society. (In other words, fiction isn’t dying—only some people who 
write it.) 

The first story, “One Off the Short List,” is a case in keen point. Superficially, 
it is one more sexual encounter in a bohemian milieu, but Lessing makes it a drama of 
self-hate turned outward. Spence, a parched ex-novelist who affects worldliness as a 
substitute for vitality, is now a reviewer and interviewer. He has marked Barbara 
Coles, a talented young theatrical designer, as a possibility for flirtation. He is asked 
to interview her on radio and, after the broadcast, takes her home. All through the 
evening there has been an acute sexual duel under the oblique conversation. First he 
feels interest, then desire, then vindictiveness at the daily beauty in her life. He batters 
at her, almost literally, until she gives him everything he wants, including a public 
appearance with her next morning as proof; and in granting him all, she defeats him. 
It meant a petty victory to him and nothing at all to her, because she is connected with 
life and he is not. Essentially the story is a small redefinition, for our time, of virtue. 

Other fine stories, in which the contemporary world is revealed through sexual 
relations, are the title story, a quicksilver teasing of desire among three married 
people; and “To Room Nineteen,” the story of a nicely-married woman, with children 
and a comfy suburban home, who gradually feels suffocated. If the conclusion is 
surprisingly grim, the author possibly thought that the dilemma of a woman trapped 
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by a happy marriage is so incomprehensible to males—or to unhappily married 
women—that she had to italicize it. 

There are some lesser stories with English settings. “Notes for a Case History” 
is no more than that, as is “Each Other,” an explicit story of incest. “Our Friend 
Judith” is merely a neat exercise in Maugham-like paradox. Two dream stories do not 
completely escape the tedium of dream stories. But “Homage for Isaac Babel” is a 
charming glimpse of an adolescent girl who does not understand as much as she 
thinks, and “A Woman on a Roof” is an effective confrontation of fancy and fact. 

Of the four South African stories, one (about beetles!) is negligible, two are 
good, and one is exquisite. “The Story of Two Dogs,” concerning a small girl, her 
teenaged brother, and their dogs on a remote farm, exists in the countryside as these 
children do. For them the boundary seems blurred between their lives as people in a 
house and natural creatures of the v/ei outside. The differing fates of the dogs give the 
story its meaning, but it is the ambience that is most memorable (“. . . the moon was 
full, a great perfect white ball, its history marked on a face that seemed close enough 
to touch as it floated over the dark cricket-singing bush”). 

Structurally, Lessing too often paints in her scene and characters, then advises 
us after a bit that the narrative is about to begin. But most of these nineteen stories are 
the work of the author she has already shown herself to be—a mature and valuable 
artist, adventurous in the mysteries of daily life, thoughtful, passionate, true. 


Violence Amid Gentility: By the North Gate & With Shuddering Fall, by Joyce 
Carol Oates (10 November 1963, New York Times “Book Review,” & 17 
December 1964, New York Review of Books) 


Most of the fourteen stories in Joyce Carol Oates’s collection, By the North 
Gate (Vanguard, 253 pp.), attack large-scale emotion with a fearlessness all the more 
admirable for her success. She has the address of a storyteller: “Some time ago in 
Eden County in the remote foothills of Oriskany, the census-taker of that area—a 
quiet, sleepy man in the thirty-eighth year of his life—came one day to the last of the 
houses he was to investigate.” There is an opening at once irresistible and indicative 
of the author’s high quality. She paints with unostentatious but vivid images. Of a 
burning barn: 


Sparks exploded outward, tufts of hay flew up like handfuls of light tossed 
playfully into the air. Whole boards seemed to float outward onto the darkened 
sky, turning slowly, and high on top of the great body of fire and heat the 
burning hay seemed to lie suspended in air, almost rigid, in that breathless 
instant before it fell... 


Yet Oates’s achievement is rooted in her characters. It is the insistent 
credibility of the runaway fiancée in “Pastoral Blood” that gives her grim escapade 
the shock of a blow in the face. The boy and the senator in “An Encounter with the 
Blind” strip innocences from deviousness to make the story eerie and disquieting. 
“Ceremonies,” about a town and some newcomers and their eventual interaction, lives 
by the reality of the newcomers. 

Oates, a New Yorker from the western part of the state so remote to 
metropolitans that it might as well be in the Midwest, sometimes seems determined to 
prove that the “Southern” story can be written in the North. She deals mostly with the 
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violent emotions of rural people, often with eccentric characters (even a mental 
defective and a doomed young killer) seen against a landscape curried by some 
tradition. “Swamps” and “The Census-Taker” have the contained animus and pride of 
privacy that have come to mean the South—at least in literature. “The Fine White 
Mist of Winter,” about a deputy and a black prisoner who have to stop in a garage run 
by blacks, has the same ominous rumble that it would have in Alabama. Oates’s title 
story, about boys’ malice, itself has a kinship with Flannery O’Connor’s “A Circle in 
the Fire.” 

A few of Oates’s dramatizations are too pat, as with the young and old 
motorcyclists in “Edge of the World.” She has not avoided the story of grim college- 
party revelry (“The Expense of Spirit’). She has the occasional fault of explication at 
the end—superfluous final sentences. But early in her career Oates has seen what the 
art of fiction can be and has subscribed herself without cozy reservations. 
Understandably, she shows her antecedents in shape and view, but she has already 
developed a voice of her own. The truism of the creative-writing class, “Write about 
what you know,” has encouraged many to write simply because they know 
something. Oates not only knows where she comes from but where the quick nerves 
of its life are and how to bind us to them. If one purpose of a first book is to prove 
bona fides as a writer, Joyce Carol Oates—in that regard as well as others—is thus 
well arrived. 


Those, then, who (like me) were impressed by Oates’s first book, By the North 
Gate, may (like me) be especially disappointed in her first novel, With Shuddering 
Fall (Vanguard, 316 pp.). She tells here the story of a country girl who follows a 
rough racing driver, a man who has assaulted her father. The girl has an affair with 
the driver and becomes pregnant; after a separation, rejoins him, quarrels, has a 
miscarriage; after he is killed in a racing crash, she is temporarily unbalanced, then 
returns to her family. This is intended as a work of symbolic realism, intended to 
intensify the crudities and violence into allegorical poetic drama, with the flames of 
emotional truth burning away the grime of barrooms and cheap rooming houses. 
There are even characters who speak like choruses and counselors. 

The book does not succeed because we are always conscious of its intent. It is 
not a re-creation of life, it is literature born of literature. We are assumed to be 
interested in these commonplace characters by reason of the portentous manner in 
which they are treated. The violent plot—diluted Faulkner—is assumed to be tragic 
simply by being posed in tragic attitudes, thus elevating this B-movie auto-race story 
to the epic. But nothing like this happens; it is all effort, no effect. 

The effort produces quite incredible dialogue. (“And there I had Judd’s old 
dirty book, numbers and signs to lull the mind away from itself, like a fog.”) Prolixity 
is mistaken for beauty of style. “The room looked as if a ferocious wind has tunneled 
through it briefly and disappeared.” Doesn’t “briefly” imply that it had disappeared? 
“He looked with dislike on his clothes: they were not clean, they were soiled . . .” 
Doesn’t the former imply the latter? These small superfluities, fairly constant for 316 
pages, result in a considerably inflated rhetoric. 

To certify, I went back to Oates’s first book and re-read her story “Pastoral 
Blood,” which is almost a small paradigm for this novel. It, too, deals with the 
cyclical motion of a girl into an atmosphere of wild sexuality and violence, back to 
her haven. Not a word is wasted, not a spurious author-centered note is sounded. 
Nothing exists in that story but the girl, her experiences, her feelings. Possibly Oates’s 
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natural medium is the story, not the novel; perhaps, like Chekhov, she thinks the 
novel is a beefed-up story. Whether this is so or not, those who admired her and 
whose expectation is only partially dinted can hope that she will consider the fate that 
overtakes many American women writers. After initial strength, impulse, genuine 
lyricism, they become precious, fussy prose-preeners. When the careers of American 
men writers falter, it is often because of a failure in material, a disconnection from a 
bloodstream (sometimes caused by success). With American women writers, it is 
usually a choking of the garden with too many pretty little flowers. 

The author of “Pastoral Blood” and four or five other stories in that first book 
put her talents solely at the disposal of her subjects. In her novel, the false dialogue, 
the motivations patently maneuvered to create certain groupings and scenes, the 
predictable death, the overgrown prose, all these are signs of self-consciousness— 
signs that certain gestures of authorship have become more important to her than 
immediacy, emotion, truth. Happily, she is still young enough to re-discover the 
differences between art and arty egotism. 


The Importance of Being Frank: My Life and Loves, by Frank Harris (28 
December 1963, The New Republic) 


In 1915, H. L. Mencken commissioned Frank Harris to write an article called 
“How I Discovered G. B. S.” for The Smart Set. When the magazine came off the 
press, Mencken found that the same article was in another magazine already on the 
stands; Harris’s only explanation was that the article was good enough for two 
appearances. This anecdote affords a quick view of Harris’s experience, ability, and 
ethics. The only important Harrisian quality not included is the sexual. All of his 
qualities are now fully displayed by the publication in the United States, at last, of his 
unexpurgated autobiography. 

To many, Harris is only a peripheral name, so a brief outline of his life may be 
in order. (These facts are not drawn entirely from his autobiography, which is 
approximately as reliable as Wagner’s.) Harris, as his biographer Vincent Brome 
says, “was born in two different countries on three different dates and his name was 
not Frank Harris.” His baptismal name was James Thomas Harris, and it is practically 
certain that he was born in Galway in 1856—not, as he states, a year earlier. His 
parents were Welsh; his father was a naval lieutenant commanding a revenue cutter in 
Western Irish waters. Harris was educated in Ireland and at a public school in 
England. At the age of fifteen he won a £10 school prize, and because he thought he 
had been cheated out of a better prize, a Cambridge scholarship, he used his money to 
run away: to America. In New York he found jobs as a bootblack and as a caisson 
worker on the foundations of Brooklyn Bridge. He had been, and remained, a 
ravenous reader with a tentacular memory. One day, while blacking the shoes of a 
well-dressed regular customer, he remarked that the man looked intent. The man 
asked him why he used that word: “The Latin phrase came into my head, I replied 
without thinking, ‘/ntentique ore tenebant, Vergil says.” 

Whether it came with or without thinking, the Latin tag had its effect. The 
intrigued customer took the youth to Chicago and employed him as night clerk in a 
hotel. Many of the guests were cattlemen, and Harris subsequently left with a group 
of them as a cowboy, to drive cattle up from the Mexican border to the Kansas 
railheads. After two years of cow-punching, he heard that a brother of his had 
immigrated to Lawrence, Kansas, and went to see him. There, under the guidance of a 
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mentor named Byron Smith, whom he revered, Harris enrolled in the university, 
eventually worked in a lawyer’s office, and was admitted to the bar. After some 
months of Lawrence law practice he grew restless, and, galvanized to action by an 
Emerson essay, he left westward (he says) or eastward (his biographers think) and 
either circled the globe through Asia to Europe or made his way more directly to the 
continent and London. There (all agree) by audacity and ability he secured reviewing 
and editorial work on leading magazines; relatively soon he became the editor-in- 
chief of a London newspaper, the Evening News. He was then twenty-seven. Harris 
claimed that this amazing appointment came about solely through his qualifications 
and personality. An easily decipherable roman a clef, published fourteen years later, 
says that the hero seduced the publisher’s wife and that she interceded for him. 

He became “the only editor who drove fine horses tandem down Fleet Street,” 
dined and wined well, boxed, and worked—in two senses—outrageously. A few years 
later, after stimulating its sales and style, he left the paper because of policy 
disagreement and then bought the (London) Saturday Review with the aid of a 
thousand pounds borrowed from the author of Charley’s Aunt. His years as head of 
this magazine during the 1890s were the peak of his professional life. Quite clearly he 
had editorial genius. He got the young H. G. Wells to review novels, Cunninghame 
Graham to write travel sketches, Max Beerbohm to contribute satire, Thomas Hardy 
and Rudyard Kipling to contribute stories and poems. As dramatic critic he engaged a 
man who had made some mark as a music critic and who had written a play that 
Harris had seen: Bernard Shaw. Years later the New Statesman said that, under Harris, 
“the Saturday Review was beyond all challenge the most vital and stimulating journal 
in the English-speaking world.” 

By his mid-forties he was restless again. He had begun to write fiction and 
non-fiction; he decided to devote himself to writing and to support his high living by 
investment. His business deals verged on peculation, even in the sale of the Saturday 
Review, and at least once his money maneuvers included blackmail. His finances 
faltered, and in the course of his several moves from London to Nice to New York, he 
found himself forced to edit a series of lesser magazines, calling on the loyalty of 
former contributors (at least one of whom, Shaw, stood by him). He served a month in 
Brixton Prison for contempt of court arising out of an editorial contretemps. Early in 
World War I, because of pro-German sentiment, he came to New York, edited, 
lectured, and was eventually reduced to writing advertising copy for railroads. After 
the war he returned to Europe and spent much of his time in Nice. He married twice. 
His first marriage, to a wealthy English widow, was brief. His second wife, an Irish 
girl twenty years his junior whom he married in 1898, became his widow. He died in 
Nice in 1931. 

His best-known previously published writings are: a novel, The Bomb; his 
story collection, Montes the Matador; his five volumes of Contemporary Portraits; 
his critical work, The Man Shakespeare; and his biographies of Wilde and Shaw. His 
most famous work, until now largely unread, is his five-volume autobiography, My 
Life and Loves (Grove), lately published in one 983-page volume. It was begun in 
New York in 1920 and was finished in France almost ten years later. The serial 
appearance of the volumes, in France and Germany, had produced various scandals 
and police actions that had delayed the aging and weakening man. This autobiography 
fulfills the prophecies of Shaw and George Moore. Shaw had written him in 1915: 
“Your most interesting book will be your autobiography.” Moore had said, grandly 
but truly, “You have, in yourself, a subject that will carry your name down the ages, if 
you write it with the necessary sincerity: that of Jean-Jacques; and it will not surprise 
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me if you do write it.” 

On every other score Harris is certainly a minor writer, largely a negligible 
one. The Bomb, a novel about the Haymarket murders in Chicago, is a wooden 
attempt at the then new naturalism, leagues below Frank Norris, not up to the level of 
Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle. His stories are in the fin-de-siécle tradition that treated 
the short story as a minuscule melodrama, the dilution of de Maupassant aggravated 
by, among others, O. Henry. His work on Shakespeare, carefully analyzed by Shaw in 
the preface to The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, was, in its humanistic bent, an 
interesting departure in its day but is now of small value to scholars or general 
readers. His Contemporary Portraits are sporadically enlightening. His biography of 
Wilde must be used supplementally to a factually reliable and complete work but has 
many colorful memories and impressions. His Shaw biography, written in 
collaboration with Frank Scully, the American journalist, is factually dependable, as 
far as it goes, because of a possibly unique distinction: the subject himself corrected 
the proofs after the author’s death. Shaw’s postscript says: 


Frank knew very little of the facts of my life, and, having no patience for the 
very dull work of investigation . . . put in a good deal of guesswork. . . . I have 
got rid of the contradictions . . . by simply supplying or correcting the facts. 

. All the criticisms, jibes, explosions of passing ill humour, and 
condemnations have been piously preserved. 


In sum, his other books assure Harris of little continuing readership. His 
autobiography, however, is a work of importance for three reasons. Firstly, the 
story—despite some inaccuracies, omissions, dilations—has narrative strength; and, 
unknown to its author, has an arch of pathos in his ebullient youth, rise, decline. 
Secondly, his meetings and friendships are fascinating: Whitman, Marx, Gladstone, 
Carlyle, Conrad, Taine, Bismarck, Wagner, Ruskin, Rhodes—this is a helter-skelter 
handful of some of the figures in the book. One can learn here about Prince Edward’s 
German accent and taste in jokes, about an odd physical power of de Maupassant’s, 
what Lady Randolph Churchill said about the terminal insanity of Winston’s father. 
One can also learn that Harris thought that Henry James had a “Jewish-looking 
nose”—a remark that, ironically, was often made of Harris himself. In the fashion of 
the time, many people believed that Harris’s outré behavior must be due to the fact 
that secretly he was a Jew—which gossip may explain the modish buzz of anti- 
Semitism that recurs in all his work. (While on the subject of Harris’s acquaintances, 
a comment is in order about the unsatisfactory biographical footnotes provided by 
John F. Gallagher, the editor. For example, he carelessly includes two identifications 
of Mounet-Sully, omits from Bram Stoker’s note the principal fact that he wrote 
Dracula, gives two lines to Leopardi and six to a forgotten novelist named Blanche 
Roosevelt, then kindly identifies Dogberry and Mrs. Grundy for us.) 

Third of the reasons for this book’s importance is the factor that delayed its 
publication and gave it its sub rosa reputation: the account of the author’s sex life, 
more fully detailed and frankly worded than any such factual account that I know, 
including those of Rousseau and Casanova. What was the point of the sexual candor? 
Was it merely a seventy-year-old man smacking his lips over his memories? 
Suspicion of this cannot be completely ruled out; but it is also clear, I think, that 
Harris thoroughly believed that a time had come in history to try to put a whole man 
on paper. Rousseau had said that his attempt was without precedent and would be 
without imitator. Harris eventually found the courage to disprove him. His fiction (see 
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The Bomb and his long story, “Sonia”) strains to deal realistically with love and 
lovemaking while both his men and women wear literary corsets. When he came to 
write his memoirs, goaded by a frustrated impulse to truth that at last overwhelmed 
him and, to some extent, freed from restraint by the world’s disregard, he fused the 
facts of life as he knew them with the world of literature that tried to distort them. 

His sexual recollections begin with his peering up girls’ dresses in his first 
school and continue through his explorations in a lifeboat on his first sea voyage to 
various affairs of sorts that one might expect. But his life, and therefore his book, 
went further. He also describes, for instance, the procurement of girls at an Italian 
villa for the joint delight of his guests and himself; procurement of a fifteen-year-old 
on a ship, of a succession of twelve-year-olds in Bombay. Harris does not merely 
recount sexual adventures of a kind known to many and at least tacitly approved by 
most; he dares to write details of what some men (Dostoevsky, Nabokov) have treated 
in fiction and countless others have secretly fantasied. He makes absolutely no moral 
judgments about any of it, nor does he pretend to such poetics as those of Genet’s 
Divine. He writes of sensual experience as such, as part of human existence. He does 
not hold himself up as exemplar but as example. 

Shall the reader now transpose this completely amoral sexual biography into a 
moral context? In varying degrees, none of us can resist doing this. Few mature 
readers will be offended by the affairs with women, married or not. The sexual detail 
in them, as well as the language, is surprising to readers of twentieth-century fiction 
only because it is here used in autobiography. But it would be idle, fake modernism to 
pretend that the adventures with minors produce no slightest disquiet. It is not my 
intention to “excuse” them; if our society is to cohere and function, acts of that kind 
are sensibly taboo. But the pre-eminent point in the book is that Harris does not ask 
for our approval. He is telling us what he did—everything he did, from escapades that 
raise chuckles in mixed company to those that cause shock even in the smoking room. 
Because his sexual life encompassed a range that is fearful autism for most and 
because of his blazing, almost scornful honesty about it, the very amorality of this 
chronicle gives it a place in moral history. 

The temple sculptures of Konarak, the murals and statuary of Pompeii are only 
two indexes of the regard in which sex was once held. These works are not Jiggs-and- 
Maggie cartoons, they are art by the best artists of the time, executed as public 
celebrations of esteemed activities in that society’s life. These activities, in 
themselves, have of course not changed. (A gruff English colonel, in a room with me 
in Pompeii, inspected the wall paintings, silently, then grunted: “Hmph. Nothing new 
under the sun.”) What has changed is the social estimate of those activities. Despite 
the pendulum swings of Western conventions, from Cromwell to Restoration, from 
eighteenth century to nineteenth, sex in our civilization had always been, at best, 
snigger. With the turn of our century and what can be called the Isadora Duncan age, 
sex became Beauty; with the emergence of Freud, it was named the chief motive in 
life, and our chief concern in our personal lives then became how to adjust that 
motive to the increasing constrictions of society. To Harris, sex was never either dirty 
or self-consciously Beautiful; nor was it a problem to be faced with deliberate, four- 
square sobriety nor a force that had to be reconciled to the demands of the times. It 
simply was. He lived, he ate and drank, he worked, he fornicated. (We still don’t have 
a good printable word for it.) He thought as little of either defending or praising sex as 
he would have done with breathing. 

Thus, on the sexual level, his book achieves something that even the great 
Joyce did not do. Joyce, as novelist, bared the last subconscious quivers of fantasy 
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and wish, always in a context of social repression and disguise. Harris, as 
autobiographer, has no sexual morals, has (one may say) no sub-conscious, is not the 
least concerned with social context. It is not necessary to advocate voyeurism and the 
procurement of minors to recognize this achievement: that a man was able to record 
his life sans decorative cupids or evasive terminology. Is “Know Thyself” the poet’s 
injunction? Harris has obeyed it in spades and in calling of spades. His sexual life 
may not be a paragon for the generations but it is certainly, as recorded here, sinless. 

As with all his non-fiction, we next have to ask how much of it is true. Mr. 
Gallagher says in his introduction: 


There is the question of whether Harris invented sex episodes in the hope of 
increasing sales or heightening effect or whether his memory played him false 
in recalling details. It does not seem likely that a man who could accurately 
quote at length, say, from Swinburne’s Anactoria and from Macaulay’s essay 
on history fifty years after reading them would find it difficult to remember 
the faces and anatomies of women. 


It seems somewhat naive to believe that Harris never consulted a text when he went 
into his occasional (and usually tiresome) bouts of quotation. But even if he did not, I 
find it easier to believe that he remembered Swinburne and Macaulay than that he 
remembered, not only most encounters with most women but every detail of most 
encounters. For example, a Kansas lady, during the act itself, apologized for her 
awkwardness. Harris says he replied: “Your awkwardness, however, excites me.” To 
have remembered that line (commas and all) fifty-two years after such a moment— 
and only one among hundreds of such lines in dozens of encounters—beats Anactoria 
all hollow. Gallagher goes on to say: “Those persons still alive who knew him best 
deny there was any necessity for invention by him.” That is conclusive enough; 
besides, it is supported by the ambience, zest, and consistent tone of his sexual 
writing. The episodes themselves can be believed; it is the memory of minute detail 
that is in doubt and that is sometimes unwittingly funny. Harris had in general a 
deficient sense of humor. What other author would put a chapter on an Indian sexual 
device between a chapter on reminiscences of George Meredith and another on 
personal immortality? 

His financial shadiness, his lies, his deceits, all flourished after he made the 
crucial mistake of his professional life, which was to give up serious editing for 
writing. He was a meteoric success as an editor; he was a writer without much success 
or distinction. His business failures (he died in relative poverty) drove him more and 
more to stratagems for money. He says that he was once considered for the editorship 
of The (London) Times but that his ideas frightened the directors. Both the 
consideration and the fright are credible. Nevertheless, in that post or a similar one, he 
would have been enabled to be honest, and might have magnificently redeemed his 
misdirected talents. 

Even these memoirs have small distinction of writing as such. When Harris 
tries to “write,” he gets stuffy. Most of this book is vivid because it seems to be 
eloquently told. One reason that the sexual monosyllables seem perfectly in place is 
that they are used by a man who seems quite accustomed to them in speech. (He once 
almost drove Browning up the wall by asking whether he got all the passion of James 
Lee’s Wife from one woman, Elizabeth Barrett.) Harris, a short man, was personally 
imposing by reason of his voice—thunderous and bass. Freudians can easily make out 
a case for his being an oral erotic. Certainly he thrived orally, and therefore this 
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book—the one in which he seems to speak instead of writing and in which he insisted 
on speaking freely—is his best book. It even runs down with a gaffer’s talkiness: the 
last volume is cranky and patchy and ends with an irrelevant attack on Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Without My Life and Loves, Frank Harris was a literary footnote; with it, he 
now has a firm place in the main text. Surely a chief aim of literature is the deepening 
knowledge of man through significant communion of experience. The paradox of 
Harris’s book is that, although he was a widely recognized rogue, his memoirs are 
grounded in a strong impulse to self-revelation, with what Moore called “the 
necessary sincerity.” It is fittingly amusing that this famous liar should end up striking 
a blow for truth. For with all its shortcomings, in this book Harris has tried to tell the 
whole story as far as he is capable of seeing it. It is a high ambition and one not often 
genuinely undertaken. 


Nothing to Lose But Your Chains: The Ragman’s Daughter, by Alan Sillitoe (5 
March 1964, New York Review of Books) 


“The Magic Box,” which is the longest story in Alan Sillitoe’s new collection, 
The Ragman’s Daughter (Knopf, 190 pp.), is also the best. A working-class couple in 
a Midlands city fall into estrangement following the accidental death of their child. 
The husband, who was a radioman in the Army, buys a short-wave set with his share 
of some football winnings and spends much of his time in the dead boy’s room, 
listening to messages from ships at sea. His emphasized isolation drives him out of his 
mind for some months. While he is in the hospital, the wife, who has long been 
lonely, has an affair and becomes pregnant. When he returns, she announces it calmly. 
He tries to retreat again to the room and the radio. He cannot. He beats her. Then they 
cling together desperately. 

The story is beautiful for several reasons. The attrition of the couple’s 
marriage is rendered surely but reticently. The effect of the child’s death, often too 
handy a commodity in fiction, is unflawed here, is used only residually, as a cold fact 
of their lives. The characters step forward by engagement in their activities and 
inactivities, not by being pushed. The story develops with inevitability yet without 
triteness. At the end there is a chord that makes the story close satisfactorily without 
stopping. 

These virtues are named to imply converse defects in most of the other 
stories—in fact, much of the author’s previous writing. Even “The Magic Box” is not 
quite free of his principal insecurity: his style. It fluctuates from straight hard prose to 
Nottingham slang to the most literary effusions, often all on the same page. The 
objection is not academic; the change distracts from his intent because the speaker’s 
voice keeps cracking like an adolescent’s. 

Sillitoe’s second insecurity is in his use of pathos. Often he appeals for 
sympathy with music-hall blatancy. (On the very first page of the book: “For once 
that no-good God was on my side.”’) Related to this is his display of chunks of misery 
as if his experience of them relieved him of the necessity to make art of them. And 
related to that are his often faulty attempts to make art of them. In this book he glibly 
constructs youthful neuroses (thieving and arson) out of psychosocial factors, yet 
these disorders disappear at the author’s snap when he has no further need of them. 

A third insecurity is the author’s proletarian-revolutionary position. He writes 
to expose the plight of the poor, and there are flirtations with revolutionary ideas all 
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through his books. For example, Liza Atkin, the heroine of “The Good Women” in 
this volume, is disappointed after the workers win a strike. “She thought that such a 
downing of tools as had taken place meant little because instead of coming back to 
work they should have stayed out solid and gone on from there.” (That is also a fair 
sample of Sillitoe’s prose. Bogger that bleddy gerund, duck.) But the revolutionary 
position for a writer in our society is, sooner or later, non-dynamic. 

Partly this is due to paradox noted recently by Stephen Spender: Sillitoe wants 
to write for working people but is in fact read by the middle class. The more that such 
a writer succeeds, the more he becomes a “success” in terms of the very bourgeoisie 
he presumably loathes. O’Casey in Black-and-Tan Ireland, Gorky in Bolshevik 
Russia, were writing on the barricades. But what is the most that Sillitoe can hope 
for? Best-sellerdom and book clubs. There is no vital relation between him and a 
working-class audience to complete the circle and draw him onward. In the public’s 
eye, if not in his own, his work must become eventually a kind of shivery slumming 
tour between novels about itself, rather than a catalyst of change. 

This proletarian insecurity is underscored paradoxically by “The Magic Box.” 
It is not a proletarian story as such, like Gorky’s “26 Men and a Girl.” Without any 
distortion of its essential values, it could easily be jacked up one class to Graham 
Greeneland; up another to Muriel Spark country; it is not inconceivable in the rarefied 
air of Ivy Compton-Burnett. Think of Sillitoe’s past stories. It is the lyric of hate that 
we remember about the long-distance runner, not, essentially, his class position; a 
juvenile delinquent from a middle-class home (which homes supply them in plenty) 
could have fought just as pathetically boyish a fight against the Establishment. “One 
Saturday Afternoon” is not a class story, it is about a child’s first encounter with adult 
despair. His only really successful proletarian work was his first novel, Saturday 
Night and Sunday Morning. What price then the proletarian writer when most of his 
good work is classless, when his class fiction is usually, to some degree, mechanical? 

Let us only touch on an additional defect that English proletarian writing of 
the last decade has for Americans: the time-lag. The Sillitoes and Barstows and 
Braines have told us effectively that the English working class has taken pen in hand, 
but they have done little more than that for us, as against our experience of early 
Dreiser, early Steinbeck, early Dos Passos, early Caldwell. (The necessity for the 
adjective “early” speaks volumes about the proletarian position in this country.) We 
all know by now that, in this regard, the Atlantic is thirty years wide. What is 
specifically more important with Sillitoe is that he himself betrays insecurity about 
class dedication by his recurrent dollops of fancy writing. These occur, I believe, out 
of a desire to impress in a “lit’ry” way. When, in one of his stories, a working-class 
boy thinks that a fire engine sounds like “an aeroplane of bells going along at ground 
level with folded wings,” we are permitted to think that it is not the boy speaking but 
the author, who wants to make sure that we do not identify him with his characters, 
that we give him full marks for verbal gifts and sensitivities greater than theirs. 
Proletarians should be made of sterner stuff. 

But the chief insecurity in Sillitoe’s basic outlook is the suspicion he raises 
that he does not entirely believe in it himself. There is no question of his compassion, 
of his hatred of poverty and war, of his engagement with his experience. But the 
ragged tags of slogans in his novels and stories, the ambiguous threats, the hit-and-run 
revolutionary snippets, tempt us to think that his work covers both sides of the 
ideological street. On the one hand he has included these materials, thus chapter and 
verse can be cited to prove proletarianism. On the other hand it can be claimed that he 
is merely reporting and recording what his Brian Seatons and Liza Atkins said and 
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thought, and that he himself is unshackled. Our society is not demonstrably hungry 
for Marxist fiction; but if any is to impress as such, to dramatize forcefully the 
Marxist cosmos, its first job is a conviction of convictions. I do not impute chicanery 
to Sillitoe, simply lack of this conviction, a writing mind that sweeps all experience 
along rather untidily and believes rather boozily in it all. 

When his first novel was published, Anthony West made the comment, quoted 
often since then, that the book assured its author of a place in the history of the 
English novel. That is coming true in an unhappy way. Sillitoe’s place is now that of a 
historical marker in postwar British fiction, rather than of a growing writer with a 
visible career ahead of him. His second novel (The General) was an allegorical dud, 
his third (Key to the Door) was a large lump of boyish ironies, plus assumptions of 
revolutionary agreement between author and reader that did not press to the point of 
assault and victory. (Or even to assault and repulse; no one feels the need to rebut the 
political arguments in the book.) At his best, his dramatic sense, his humor, his 
concern, link us with his millhands and their kids. At his worst, which is often, he 
reads like an English amplification of the Christmas lists of the Hundred Neediest 
Cases in the New York Times. 


Before and After Papa: A Moveable Feast & By-Line: Selected Articles and 
Dispatches of Four Decades, by Ernest Hemingway (9 May 1964 & 10 June 1967, 
The New Republic) 


The very first entry in Camus’s Notebooks might serve as epigraph to 
Hemingway’s posthumous memoirs: “What I mean is this: that one can, with no 
romanticism, feel nostalgic for lost poverty.” It is the city of Paris, in memory and 
effect, that is the moveable feast; to it, Hemingway sat again in these recollections, 
written between 1958 and 1960, of his Paris life in the early 1920s. This book, highly 
affecting and biographically invaluable, is an anomalous performance in literature. An 
author, who slipped in critical esteem during the second half of his writing life, 
reminds us after his death of his earlier claims to greatness. 

“What a book,” Gertrude Stein and Sherwood Anderson once agreed, “would 
be the real story of Hemingway, not those he writes but the confessions of the real 
Ernest Hemingway. It would be for another audience than the audience Hemingway 
has now but it would be very wonderful.” By and large he now has a different 
audience from the one he had when that comment was made. A Moveable Feast 
(Scribner’s, 211 pp.) is probably not the confession that Stein and Anderson 
envisioned—it is only a collection of sketches—but their intuition was sound. The 
Hemingway who went back to himself found much of himself and made this book 
about his youth the best work of his later years. 

There are twenty sections, most of them self-contained but each one a glimpse 
that adds to a prospect. One cannot learn from this book all of Hemingway’s life in 
the period; it is not a chronicle. But these sketches give us, for the first time, an 
intimate view of him as he evolved his art, of his first marriage, of others around him. 
He provides (deliberately posthumously, one can assume) insight and information 
that, for all the publicity and public persona, he never afforded during his life. 

To get the worst out of the way at once, the conversations between him and 
his wife—quoted after thirty-five years—will simply strengthen the hands of the 
satirists. If he and she really talked like that, then one wonders what the struggle 
was—noted elsewhere in the book—to work out his style. He needed only to set down 
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his domestic chat, which was the Hemingway style already overripened: 


“Let’s walk down the rue de Seine [she says] and look in all the galleries and 
in the windows of the shops.” 


“Sure. We can walk anywhere and we can stop at some new café where we 
don’t know anyone and nobody knows us and have a drink.” 


“We can have two drinks.” 
“Then we can eat somewhere.” 
“No. Don’t forget we have to pay the library.” 


“We’ll come home and eat here and we'll have a lovely meal and drink 
Beaune from the co-operative you can see right out of the window there with 
the price of the Beaune on the window. And afterwards we’ll read and then go 
to bed and make love.” 


If this were a novel, it would cry for a touch or two of E. B. White. In 
autobiography, it paralyzes even parody. All the dialogue between the pair is in that 
vein. Eventually we get a clue as to why he has been sentimentalizing his marriage 
into the worst kind of “brave and true” Hemingwayesque idyll. At the end of the book 
his marriage is breaking up and he is already sorry, but seems powerless to prevent it. 
(“When I saw my wife standing by the tracks as the train came in by the piled logs at 
the station, I wished I had died before I ever loved anyone but her.”) His sugary 
treatment may be an attempt to ease his conscience and pay a deferred debt. 

Little of the rest of the book is less than best Hemingway. There is some of his 
usual reverse-provincialism: all Frenchmen, particularly those wounded in the war, 
are wonderful. There are the wine and food and “private” café and quaint-character 
snobbism that later wrecked so many imitators. (Hemingway spent little of his adult 
life in America. Our Man in the Picturesque Old World became his principal role.) 
There is also his private caste system, with him and his wife at the top. He attempts to 
laugh at it, saying that in their poverty they looked down on the rich; but the dominant 
tone here, as in his whole life, is a belief in an aristocracy of the chivalrous, aswirl in 
a sea of cowards and cheapjacks. 

But after these lesser streaks in the book, we are left with a small diamond 
mine. The most easily describable treasures are the portraits of friends, acquaintances, 
enemies. Some are passé figures, interesting now only because they interested him 
then: Ernest Walsh, the poet who was “marked for death” and made quite a good 
thing out of it; Evan Shipman, an American bohemian whom Hemingway liked and 
who said, “We need more true mystery in our lives, Hem. The completely 
unambitious writer and the really good unpublished poem are the things we lack most 
at this time. There is, of course, the problem of sustenance.” 

Better-known figures are sketched: Ford Madox Ford “breathing heavily 
through a heavy, stained mustache and holding himself as upright as an ambulatory, 
well clothed, up-ended hogshead”; Wyndham Lewis (“Some people show evil as a 
great race horse shows breeding . . . Lewis did not show evil; he just looked nasty”). 
Pre-eminently, of course, there is the great trinity of this period in his life: Stein, 
Pound, Fitzgerald. 
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The story of Gertrude Stein’s influence on Hemingway is familiar, but here it 
is seen with a special gratitude, appraisal, and egotism. Hemingway knows what she 
did for him, but he also wants to make clear that he performed several services for 
her, particularly in helping to prepare and publish The Making of Americans. He never 
refers to Alice Toklas name, only as “her companion”—possibly as retaliation for the 
comments in the Autobiography. Throughout the book there are anecdotes that seem 
almost accidentally permissive, like cracks in the façade of literary history. One of 
these is his account of why he ceased to be a good friend of Stein’s. He inadvertently 
overheard a conversation between her and, presumably, Toklas. He and Stein had 
evidently felt no qualms about discussing homosexuality; he quotes her comparison of 
the male and female sorts. But he overheard her pleading with her friend in such an 
abject and painful way that he could never look at her again without remembering it, 
and it changed the entire color of his relationship with her. Obviously he never told 
her about it. 

“Ezra Pound was always a good friend and he was always doing things for 
people.” Hemingway does not here explore the poet’s subsequent behavior and fate, 
but he is unafraid to assert what is no secret: that, in addition to his own 
achievements, Pound was an extraordinary friend of writers he admired. The extent 
of Pound’s editorial advice on The Waste Land, for instance, is generally known; less 
known is the fact that he started a fund in Paris to free Eliot of his duties in a 
London bank, an effort happily made superfluous by an award and a subsidy that 
soon came Eliot’s way. Hemingway published “Homage to Ezra” in This Quarter in 
1925. His own political feelings were subsequently well manifested, but his loyalty to 
Pound—on the Forsterian plane, above politics and patriotism—tremained constant. 

Among these portraits and reminiscences, certainly the most fascinating are 
those of Fitzgerald, the golden unfortunate, the prince of pathos, who seemed in his 
very lifetime to be consciously discharging his role as a man with an unfulfilled life. 
Because his name and Hemingway’s have so long been linked in comparison and 
contrast, it is now forgotten that, when they first met, Fitzgerald was successful, 
Hemingway quite poor and (as fiction writer) known only to a few readers of small 
magazines. In 1924, the year before their meeting, Fitzgerald had already written to 
Maxwell Perkins drawing attention to Hemingway’s stories. When Fitzgerald looked 
him up in Paris, there were polarities of resistance-attraction on Hemingway’s part to 
this “older and successful” writer. (Thus Hemingway in 1960. Fitzgerald was all of 
three years older.) 

Because of these polarities, Hemingway saw Fitzgerald steadily and saw him 
less than whole. But it is notable that the only chapter in this book with an epigraph is 
the first one on Fitzgerald, in which Hemingway makes a comparison with a butterfly, 
a statement whose sentimentality diminishes on rereading. (Curiously, Andrew 
Turnbull, in a biography of Fitzgerald published after Hemingway’s death, uses the 
same figure in a different way, saying that a comparison between the two men at the 
time “would be like comparing a butterfly and a bull.) His physical descriptions of 
Fitzgerald are the most vivid I have ever read. 

He knew none of Fitzgerald’s serious work when they met, but was aware of 
the “older” man’s success and was perhaps flattered by his attention. He accepted 
Fitzgerald’s invitation to go by train with him to Lyon to pick up a car the Fitzgeralds 
had left there, then drive back to Paris. The story of the trip (among other things, there 
was no top on the car because Zelda hated tops, so the two men had to stop every time 
it rained) is possibly the funniest story about two famous writers since Tolstoy fell 
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asleep while Turgenev read Fathers and Sons to him. What with Fitzgerald’s sudden, 
stark drunkenness, his hypochondria and dramatics, Hemingway was well weary of 
him by the time they reached Paris. Then Fitzgerald gave him a copy of The Great 
Gatsby, which had just been published: 


When I had finished the book I knew that no matter what Scott did, nor how 
he behaved, I must know it was like a sickness and be of any help I could to 
him and try to be a good friend. . . . If he could write a book as fine as The 
Great Gatsby I was sure he could write an even better one. I did not know 
Zelda yet, and so I did not know the terrible odds that were against him. 


He soon got to know Zelda, and soon thought her insane. His view of her is 
the key to his view of Fitzgerald. His portrait of Fitzgerald emphasizes three 
elements: the drinking, the relation with Zelda, the sexual beliefs and status. As for 
the first, he makes clear that Fitzgerald was not, in the usual sense, a really heavy 
drinker but did not need to be. A relatively small amount not only made him drunk 
and irresponsible, it acted like a terrible poison on him, transforming his face into a 
death mask, making him sweat, grow rigid and strange. Eight years later Fitzgerald 
wrote to Perkins that he had gone on the wagon, “but don’t tell Ernest because he has 
long convinced himself that I am an incurable alcoholic, due to the fact that we almost 
always meet at parties. I am his alcoholic just like Ring [Lardner] is mine and do not 
want to disillusion him.” The illusion of course was Fitzgerald’s, because the parallel 
with Lardner was unfortunately apt. Still, there seemed at times to be some 
conviviality in Lardner’s drinking; Fitzgerald’s usually seemed like the sickness of a 
little boy who has been dared to overeat, is miserable, but will take the dare again 
tomorrow. 

The dare came from Zelda, in Hemingway’s opinion; she was jealous of her 
husband’s writing and did what she could to interfere. When he seemed to be settling 
down to work, she either started a flirtation with another man to distract him or else 
taunted him into partying with her. Saner women than Zelda have loved their 
husbands at the same time that they wanted to compete with them, or were furious at 
being unable to compete and used the husband’s love against him. And Zelda was 
also responsible, says Hemingway, for a fear of physical incompetence on 
Fitzgerald’s part. In sexual matters he was obviously a Victorian—in naïveté and 
prudishness—transported into the Jazz Age. The first question he asked Hemingway 
after he knew him well enough to call him Ernest was whether he had slept with his 
wife before marriage. It was a patent effort to compare notes: which failed. One day 
Fitzgerald confided to him at lunch that Zelda had told him he was too small. 
Hemingway was direct enough; he asked Fitzgerald to accompany him to /e water. 
(The vision of these two Olympians engaged in measurement in the men’s room must 
have given the Muses a bit of a turn.) When they returned to their table Hemingway 
tried to assure him that everything was all right, that Zelda wanted to destroy him, and 
he added some technical advice. “But,” says Hemingway, “he was still doubtful.” 

The story is irresistibly amusing and in fact has a distinct serious value 
towards illuminating a certain mistiness, substitution, evasion about sexual matters in 
Fitzgerald’s writing. The first really sexual scene in his work is in his last, unfinished 
novel. Yet Hemingway’s retailing of this story has an inescapable tinge of smoking- 
room masculine superiority. Despite his declaration quoted above, he had and always 
retained an edge of dislike for Fitzgerald. In later Paris years he did not even want the 
other man to know his address (says Morley Callaghan) for fear he would come 
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barging in at any hour; but it was probably more than a wish for privacy. One may 
conjecture that this dislike was compounded of reaction to Fitzgerald’s somewhat 
pretty good looks, Fitzgerald’s liking for the tinselly life that he himself despised, 
Fitzgerald’s willingness to compromise his writing for money, which Hemingway, 
once he was on his own, never did. His own latter-day works were inferior, not 
compromised. There may also have been some residual resentment because the 
“older” man had been successful first, had helped him to Scribner’s—a favor hard to 
forget and therefore hard to forgive. In any event, in 1936, when Fitzgerald was small 
threat to him, he took the notorious crack at him in The Snows of Kilimanjaro. 

There was unquestionably a mean streak in Hemingway. He admits to a very 
bad, quick temper “in those days”; it persisted. His mockery of Gertrude Stein in 
Green Hills of Africa and For Whom the Bell Tolls can conceivably be justified as 
revenge for the remarks about him in the Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas, 
particularly the use of the one word that could never be forgivable to him: yellow. 
But, similar to his rough treatment of his benefactor Sherwood Anderson in the short- 
novel parody The Torrents of Spring, his blow at the drunken, sick, bankrupt, 
discouraged Fitzgerald can only be explained as deeply impelled abscission from 
those to whom he was indebted—like Thomas Wolfe’s (more gentle) abandonment of 
Maxwell Perkins. 

Above all the engrossing biographical details, items of portraiture, and 
revealing anecdotes in the book, there tower two elements. The first of these, despite 

the marital chat quoted earlier, is th sad, lovely, moving warmth with which it is 
written. The second is his account (in some measure) of how he acquired the abilities 
with which to write it. “When spring came, even the false spring, there were no 
problems except where to be happiest.” Youth, strength, joy of love, pride of poverty, 
delight in the city where he lived with his wife and child—all these fused into 
happiness, sheer happiness: rare in any good twentieth century author; rarer still in 
Hemingway. Memory may have gilded matters, but the facts as they were have less 
relevance than the memory. 

But it is not gauzy Arcadian happiness; it is related closely to his work: to the 
sense that he was free of newspaper work and was settling firmly to his true vocation, 
that he had made the rock-deep right decision and was growing. To appreciate this 
fully, we must understand that he had been no mere cub reporter. He had been a 
responsible correspondent entrusted by a large newspaper and a syndicate with 
important assignments. For example, he covered the Genoa Economic Conference in 
April 1922, the Greco-Turkish War later that year; he interviewed Clemenceau and 
Mussolini. He had given up a potentially big career, he had the responsibility of a 
wife and small child, and he had now cut himself loose even from occasional 
journalism. Influenced most immediately by Lardner and Anderson and Stein, and 
positively enjoined by the last to quit reporting, he had set out to find himself, and he 
knew, in his blood and bones, that he was succeeding. 

In this book, then, we are in some degree present at one of the epochal 
moments in twentieth-century literature: Hemingway’s forging of his prose. What 
makes the joy in the book specially poignant is not only that we know now it was the 
high period of his life; the author himself, looking back after thirty-five years to the 
time when he was happiest, seems to know that he knew then that he would never be 
happier, stronger in his work, more imperial. 

Speaking of why he did not include the old man’s suicide, which is implied, in 
his story “Out of Season”: 
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This was omitted on my new theory that you could omit anything if you knew 
what you omitted and the omitted part would strengthen the story and make 
people feel something more than they understood. 


The evolution of understatement in his style—in his concept of art—connects with, 
among other matters, what he was learning from painters. (All his life painting was of 
prime importance to him.) “I was learning something from the painting of Cézanne 
that made writing simple true sentences far from enough to make the stories have the 
dimensions that I was trying to put in them.” 

His increasingly rigorous and effective reticence, his insistent lucidity, his 
rejection of the formalities and flourishes of pre-war literature with an accompanying 
implicit rejection of pre-war social falsities and pomposities—these touched quick 
nerves in his contemporaries around the world. Before he was thirty he was an 
immense literary power, one of the two or three most influential living writers of 
English. Faulkner took longer to become an influence. Joyce’s influence, though more 
profound, was not so wide. For instance, Hemingway was the obvious stylistic father 
of Dashiell Hammett, as Hammett was of Chandler and of much lesser writers in the 
genre. Hemingway also had a strong influence outside of literature. It is impossible to 
conceive of Humphrey Bogart’s film image without benefit of Hammett and Chandler 
and also without the direct influence of Hemingway abroad. As recent a film as The 
Hustler is virtually unimaginable—not only in story but in cinematic method— 
without the prior existence of Hemingway. I do not cite these examples as major art 
but only as evidence of his staggeringly large, pervasive influence. 

To younger readers, those who came to Hemingway after World War II, he 
could not possibly look the same as to previous generations because the later group 
saw him in a different context. (The different audience that Gertrude Stein said he 
needed?) Those who began to read him in the mid-1920s, or soon after, experienced a 
small epiphany, saw a powerful and incredibly timely writer appear, almost as a 
savior bringing curt truth to a windy and shaken society. Change ensued. The first 
newly published book of Hemingway’s that I read was Death in the Afternoon (1932), 
and I can remember the quiet shock it caused among my friends, a shock allayed by 
Winner Take Nothing, then amplified by Green Hills of Africa. By the time we all 
reached For Whom the Bell Tolls, Hemingway was just another writer, in the sense 
that he now wrote good books and bad books, or books with good and bad 
components in them. Even when he was better than good, he was not a god anymore. 
The savior was gone, replaced by Papa, who, it seemed, could not function—as a 
novelist, at least—without a war to stimulate him. Of his two novels unconnected 
with war, To Have and Have Not prepared us long ago for the vacuities of The Old 
Man and the Sea. Across the River and Into the Trees is almost an allegory of the 
author longing for past wars. His short stories, which contain his finest work, are 
much less dependent on war; but they dwindled away in the late 1930s, and he 
published no story of consequence after 1940. 

Younger readers missed this transition of attitude towards Hemingway. For 
them he was, from the start, a mixed blessing. To them especially, then, this latest 
book may be a happy surprise. It is like getting a clear view back through the thick 
forest of his own self-imitation and the imitations of others, of the big-game 
gamesmanship and the worship of the bull. And he achieved it thirty-five years later, 
even at the same time (according to a prefatory note) that he was writing the stale, 
tired Dangerous Summer for Life. It is rumored that there will be more posthumous 
books, probably fiction. Whatever their quality, it is unlikely that they will strike 
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more touchingly this strong note of rejuvenation. 

Rejuvenation from what? The quintessence of Hemingway is that he wrote 
realistically, even naturalistically, about romantic situations and characters. Jake 
Barnes, the mutilated hero of The Sun Also Rises, is in effect Cyrano de Bergerac in 
the twentieth century. His physical affliction is one of removal instead of 
enlargement, but it serves the same purpose as Cyrano’s nose: to make him a lover 
who cannot love, attendant all his life (we feel) on his lady’s wishes. Lieutenant 
Henry and his nurse themselves enact a delicate little love poem—with the pathetic, 
not tragic, end of death in childbirth—its delicacy heightened by being set in the 
midst of a war that is unsparingly perceived and is under-described with magnificent 
ruthlessness. 

This basic romanticism was not a flaw in the young writer, as these two still- 
potent novels prove. The flaw was in concentrating on this essentially youthful 
outlook as he grew older, his insistence that true and interesting life meant risk of 
death, large physical gesture, gallantry, and the rest of the doctrine of action as saving 
grace in a world grown morally as well as literally sedentary. This view clogged his 
development; and as, in the last twenty years, he struggled to write or did not write, he 
seemed to acquire an almost savage aloofness, combined with a capitalization of that 
aloofness, which aggravated this lack of growth. Edmund Wilson reminds us that “it 
is a mistake to accuse [Hemingway] of an indifference to society. His whole work is a 
criticism of society.” But it is significant that of the many gifted Americans who went 
to Paris in the twenties because they felt that only there could they become writers, 
Hemingway alone never really returned to America (notwithstanding his Key West 
residence for some of the 1930s). To provide himself with a life that was more than 
that of a conventional expatriate, a floating observer, he plunged even more heavily 
into the synthetic life of strenuous sports—which also served him as little wars. After 
Paris, excepting the two real wars, he lived in abstraction: in the formal rules of deep- 
sea fishing, rhino hunting, bullfighting, anywhere except where life as men were 
actually living it could touch and possibly enlarge him. Certainly he had little part in 
contemporary American life. 

His style, which he had simplified to deal simply with genuinely great events, 
became pseudo-simple and self-conscious when, in later years, he dealt with lesser 
events on which he tried to enforce great stature. After For Whom the Bell Tolls his 
writing continued to have a quality about it of translation, as from Spanish, possibly 
in the hope that formality would lend quality. The old fisherman had to be Cuban, of 
course, to talk about the Tigers of Detroit and to call the fish “thou”; an old American 
fisherman would have destroyed the pentateuchal grandiosity. Hemingway was 
always trying to make everything return to the time when he was young and strong as 
a writer, when his experience was fitted to his style. In this book he accomplishes the 
return. Dealing with the high days (for him) when it was created, the simple style, for 
the most part, seems at home again: is relatively free of sludge, runs clean and clear 
and refreshing. 

His career, at its height, was very short—less than fifteen years. By taking us 
back to its birth, this book helps to explain its sudden and enormous impact, and 
raises again, after a considerable silence on the matter, the question of his greatness. 
A novelist once said to me: “We all know what it takes to be a great writer, even if 
you have the talent. You have to give your life.” Hemingway gave his life; then, by 
circumscribing his growth, he took it back again. This book suggests that he came to 
realize it and that, at the last, he wanted to say so. 
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By-Line: Selected Articles and Dispatches of Four Decades (Scribner’s, 489 
pp.), a collection of Ernest Hemingway’s journalism, itself will comfort anyone with 
strong feelings about him, pro or con. Those who like him will be able to trace here 
the development of his eye and ear; they will recognize the sources of much in his 
fiction and they can admire its transmutation. Those who dislike him will be able to 
substantiate that he was, from youth, a perennial youth; that he spent much of his life 
flopping on the beach like a struggling whale stranded between the seas of war, 
pretending that tiny pools like bullfighting and big-game hunting gave him equivalent 
opportunities. 

At the risk of seeming impartial, which I am not, I think there is substance in 
both views of Hemingway. I think he was a genius, and I cannot see why his career— 
or that of any artist—should be averaged out, like a sociological table. What finally 
matters is his best work. Hemingway’s comprises a large number of stories and his 
two first extraordinary (though flawed) novels. This work was epoch-making and is, 
apparently, imperishable; more, it exemplifies a view of experience and art, a ruthless 
modernism, toward which much of literature had been moving, consciously and 
unconsciously, for a century. That is why he had such an overwhelming influence so 
quickly. 

On the other hand, relatively early in his career he became a public fool, a 
conscious “character,” an undernourished scavenger on his former self. Both views of 
him find some support in this new collection—which was not supposed to exist, at 
least as constituted here. The editor, William White, begins with a frank quotation of 
Hemingway’s statement that he did not want his early newspaper articles re- 
published. These articles, written through 1923, make up more than a quarter of this 
collection; the rest is “post-fame” magazine and newspaper work. White’s 
justification for disregarding the author’s wishes is that Hemingway used much of the 
material in his fiction anyway. Tenuous though this logic is, I am glad that it satisfied 
White. Charles A. Fenton’s The Apprenticeship of Ernest Hemingway (1954), which 
referred to and quoted from those early articles, had whetted my appetite for this 
book. Now it is interesting to read some of them. That, I suppose, is the real test of the 
value of publishing marginalia: not whether it provides more grub for pedantic ferrets 
but whether it repays reading readers. 

White has been highly selective. He includes only twenty-nine out of the 154 
pieces that Hemingway wrote for The Toronto Star between 1920 and 1923 
(doubtless many of the exclusions are justified, but I would like to have read the 
omitted Lloyd George interviews); seventeen of his thirty-one Esquire articles; nine 
of his twenty-eight dispatches on the Spanish Civil War; all seven of his articles on 
China for PM in 1941; his six World War II dispatches for Collier’s; some of his 
postwar sports stuff for various magazines; his Look articles on his African plane 
crash, and some other odds and ends. I was glad not to see The Dangerous Summer, 
the long bullfight chronicle he wrote for Life in 1960. 

When one reads the early work of a man who later became an eminent artist, 
one tends to see in it too many presages of his later qualities. But, so far as hindsight 
permits, I think some of the later Hemingway can be seen in the Star dispatches. I 
discount such touches as this paragraph from a Spanish article in 1922: 


Vigo is a pasteboard looking village, cobble streeted, white and orange 
plastered, set up on one side of a big, almost landlocked harbor that is large 
enough to hold the entire British navy. Sun-baked brown mountains slump 
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down to the sea like tired old dinosaurs, and the color of the water is as blue as 
a chromo of the bay at Naples. 


This sort of writing is the splashy stuff of “ace” journalism. But the emerging 
Hemingway can be seen in such a line as this, from another Spanish dispatch in 1923: 
“Tt was very exciting, sitting out in front of a café your first day in Spain with a ticket 
in your pocket that meant that rain or shine you were going to see a bullfight in an 
hour and a half.” In 1923, before Hemingway was Hemingway, before he had altered 
the stylistic taste of his time, it took great calm nerve to write “It was very exciting”— 
just like that, with no further fuss; and to plunk down the succeeding elements in that 
sentence one after another, almost coldly but with increasingly heating effect. Oh, 
yes, it seems common enough now. 

These early articles have some historical value, too. His account of a 
commercial airline flight from Paris to Strasbourg in 1922 has the quality of a 
contemporary newsreel. His descriptions of the personalities at the Genoa Economic 
Conference in 1922 are cut cleanly and quickly. His report on Mussolini, whom he 
met in a group interview in 1923 (when he was twenty-three), is exceptionally 
prescient. Much of his later reporting, too, is incisive. In particular, his Chinese 
articles are the work of a man who knew warfare, knew something of Chinese 
problems, and had an eye for character. (White says in his introduction that these 
Chinese articles “were all written from notes made abroad after his return to New 
York.” Nevertheless they are all datelined abroad, and in one of them Hemingway 
speaks of “the Burmese sun outside the hotel window as I write this.” As this was, 
probably, written in the old Ritz on Madison Avenue, I think it must have amused 
Hemingway. It certainly amused me.) 

Some of those early articles are historical in another sense. They contain 
comments about foreign places that are supposed to be eye-opening and awesome to 
the folks at home—the roots of Hemingway’s notorious travel snobbism. Forty years 
have outdated the intrepid explorer of byways in Spain and Turkey—more in tone 
than in facts. The only kind of travel writing that is possible today is travel hint, what 
your readers can do next summer when they are where you are. For me, this collection 
divides sharply in two: the material written before he became famous and the material 
written later. The former not only displays his sources but it also certifies the courage 
of the break he made in his life. With a family to support (it would have been 
courageous enough without them), he turned his back on an increasingly successful 
newspaper career to forge himself into a serious writer. This action, especially in view 
of the radical change in style that he was advancing (not originating), is for me much 
more heroic than all the subsequent lion-plugging and marlin-tugging, which is easier. 

The post-1933 journalism is, for the most part, sad, both in its lack of weight 
and its weightier revelation. Most of the Cuban and Key West writings, in which he 
unattractively builds the unattractive Papa character, are the empty motions of a writer 
who wants to keep busy to keep his eyes off the vacancies inside him. (I suppose he 
also needed the money.) The Spanish war—to put it bluntly—trescued him 
temporarily, but soon again he sank into sports writing and that most facile species of 
Beautiful Prose: nature writing. All one needs for this work are adjectives of color and 
a basic conviction that man is especially corrupt when compared with trout and elk. 

As many have noted, Hemingway thrived on wars; but the Second World War 
arrived too late. The novel that came out of it, Across the River and Into the Trees, is, 
even to partisans, his least defensible work. His journalism of that war is his nadir as 
correspondent: 
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You love a lot of things if you live around them, but there isn’t any woman 
and there isn’t any horse that is as lovely as a great airplane, and men who 
love them are faithful to them even though they leave them for others. A man 
has only one virginity to lose in fighters, and if it is a lovely plane he loses it 
to, there his heart will ever be. And a P-51 can do something to a man’s heart. 


Wartime can do something to a man’s head, but even so, it is hard to reconcile such 
writing with the author of “The Three-Day Blow.” And let us draw a veil—a 
transparent one, to be sure—over Hemingway’s latter-day affection for such 
American ornaments as Leonard Lyons and Walter Winchell. 

The prime effect of this collection—both parts, before and after the Papa 
figure—is to confirm for me the value of his posthumous book A Moveable Feast. 
Some have attacked this book as the work of a mean-spirited man. It is certainly the 
work of a man with meanness in his spirit. To a person like me, who has just reread 
much of it, it now seems more moving than before. The journalism of the early 1920s, 
with its combined feelings of power and insouciance, underscores the daring of the 
plunge he took from that platform of security; and the later journalism, most of it, 
emphasizes the gap between the young man and the old—and it is the consciousness 
of that gap that generates the pathos of A Moveable Feast. His last book shows us that 
he knew what had happened; much of this collection shows it happening. Read in 
conjunction, these two books illuminate an artistic tragedy. 


New European Fiction: The Thirtieth Year, by Ingeborg Bachmann; Every Man a 
Murderer, by Heimito von Doderer; Auto-da-fé, by Elias Canetti; & The Long 
Voyage, by Jorge Semprun (28 May 1964, New York Review of Books) 


Three of the four works of fiction considered here are of Austrian origin. (It is 
curious that, in the spate of books, articles, whole issues of magazines, dealing with 
change or non-change in Germany, so little attention goes to Austria, which, in this 
century, is second only to Germany as West European agent of disruption.) Pre- 
eminent is a collection of seven stories titled The Thirtieth Year (Knopf, 187 pp.), by 
Ingeborg Bachmann, two of which examine the aftermath of the Second World War, 
one of them in the particular muted voice of those who were children during the early 
forties, who came later to the realization of what it was they had lived through in 
those days of hugger-mugger above their heads and behind doors. 

The first matter on which to congratulate Bachmann is one usually given 
slight reference: her good luck in her translator. Michael Bullock has provided 
English of a delicacy and music that indicates gifts in himself and is a tribute to the 
effect of these stories on him. We respond with his response. Already known as a 
poet, Bachmann has the vision in her stories to see hell in a wild flower, eternity in 
ten or twenty pages; has an instinct for freighted ellipsis, an eye to select the small, 
telling detail of environment or agony. Much that her Austrian contemporary Ilse 
Aichinger attempted honestly and earnestly in her book Herod’s Children is 
accomplished in Bachmann’s brief opening story, “Youth in an Austrian Town.” The 
discoveries, stubbornness, private kingdoms that are universal in childhood are 
brushed in swiftly, reticently; then the universals narrow to specifics with the coming 
of war, its duration, its finish. And one day nobody gives the children report cards 
anymore, and they can go. They are called upon to step into life. Spring descends with 
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clear, raging waters and gives birth to a blade of grass. There is no need to tell the 
children it is peace. They go away with their hands in their ragged pockets and a 
whistle that is meant as a warning to themselves. 

The other story about the consequences of war, “Among Murderers and 
Madmen,” is a close-packed inquest of responsibility, of desire to understand and 
shoulder guilt, with a final act that dramatizes the futility of fixing and finishing it. 
The title story, which is the longest, deals with what is now such a trite subject that it 
raises apprehension: a crisis of spiritual malaise å la Camus, in a man turning thirty. 
Indeed Bachmann has nothing intrinsically new to say on the subject, but she treats it 
with such immediacy, she crystallizes it in such continuously taking metaphor, that 
the story strikes home. “Everything” also deals with a man of thirty, a father, before 
the birth of his child and through the son’s short life, during which the father sees 
everything differently, expects much, learns to straiten his hopes. (“He was taking 
after us. But not only after Hanna and me, no, after mankind in general.”) The son’s 
early death is like a reproof from the gods, to teach him to expect more humbly if he 
has more children. 

“A Wildermuth” is the story of a judge by that name, trying a murderer who is 
no relation but who has the same name. The judge’s family credo has been “A 
Wildermuth always chooses the truth,” and as he watches the prisoner and the 
witnesses struggle toward the complexities of truth under the facts of the crime, the 
judge is driven to face the egotism, the aridity, the hopelessness of his own credo. At 
last it sends him mad: “And this too is bad, this high opinion I had of truth and that I 
now no longer have any opinion of it anymore since it has come to an end for me—.” 

It is noteworthy that four of these seven stories are written from a man’s 
viewpoint and never seem impersonated or strained. Of the others, one (the least 
interesting in the book) is a declaration by a latter-day undine who renounces the 
world and returns to the waters because of the baseness of men. “A Step Towards 
Gomorrah” is an account of lesbian seduction that, in subtlety and frankness of mind 
(not of detail), is on the level of the superb “feminine” writing of Doris Lessing. 

In a recent issue of Encounter devoted to Germany, D. J. Enright wittily 
suggested ten reasons for English prejudice against German literature. (He—and he is 
not alone—makes no distinction between German and Austrian literature.) One minor 
triumph of Bachmann’s book is that she transcends or avoids all Enright’s prejudices 
that apply to fiction. She does not write until she has perceived; then her perception is 
rendered in language and form that traffic in quintessences, that condense experience 
and imagination into the smallest illuminatingly painful compass. Her book, in these 
days when mere talent is often an excuse for publication, gives us a genuine artist to 
cherish. 

Along with this slender book come two pre-war Austrian tomes to endorse, by 
their windiness and posturings of authorship, that Enright’s cartoon of German 
literature has substance. Heimito von Doderer made his delayed American debut in 
1961 with a two-volume, 1,334-page novel called The Demons, which dealt with 
contrasted strata of Viennese society in 1927 moving toward and around a central 
event—the riot in which the Supreme Court Building was burned. Its chief fault was 
its large-scale concept; it would have made a quite acceptable novel of conventional 
length—not by cutting but by a more modest original scheme. Now we have an earlier 
novel of Doderer’s, Every Man a Murderer (Knopf), which is a mere 373 pages but 
that, too, should have been shorter. It would have done better, though not well, as a 
novella. On the evidence so far, Doderer’s primal fault is this one of basic concept. It 
is as if he had a sign tacked over his desk: “You Are Viennese. Be Leisurely.” 
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This novel concerns a young man who becomes fascinated with the story of 
his sister-in-law, who was murdered on a train eight years before he met and married 
his wife; it tells how he eventually learns that he, as a young teenager, was on the 
same train and, through a prank, was responsible for the girl’s death. The first third, 
which deals with the hero’s childhood, schooling, sexual initiation, and so on, is 
completely irrelevant; the other two-thirds are unconvincing and, in a different sense, 
equally irrelevant. Most of the hero’s motivations are in the vein of George du 
Maurier’s spiritual linkages. With a ludicrously inappropriate metaphysical aroma, the 
book boils down to a thin soup from scraps of Hesse and Conrad with enough attempt 
at a flavor of Mann to make it all the more distasteful. Throughout there are little 
dumplings of doughy wisdom. (“The man who lay beside the pile of lumber was no 
longer sick. He was, in a manner of speaking, far healthier than anyone else, for he 
was dead.” Or: “If anyone says, ‘Nonsense!’ in regard to something, it generally 
shows that he has not dealt inwardly with the matter.”) The English by Richard and 
Clara Winston is as deplorable as Michael Bullock’s is fine. 

For his gassiness Elias Canetti does not even have the excuse of being Austro- 
German. He is Bulgarian-born, but he writes in German and obviously admires 
Germanic models. His socio-historical study Crowds and Power found some partisans 
when it appeared in the United States two years ago. His novel Auto-da-fé (Stein & 
Day, 464 pp.) was first published in Vienna in 1935 as Die Blendung (The 
Deception), was published in England under the present title in 1946, and then in the 
U.S. in 1947 as Tower of Babel. (None of these facts is included in the present 
edition.) This huge novel, too, has its partisans, including Iris Murdoch. My own view 
accords more with that of J. D. Beresford, who wrote eighteen years ago: “The title of 
this translation should have been /nsanity Fair, for with the exception of the brother 
there is not a single character in the whole immense story that speaks or acts as a 
reasonable human being.” 

Be generous and assume that their being, as humans, was not the author’s first 
intent; the book remains a giant, gigantically detailed pyramid of patent symbolism, in 
which brick is piled upon dull brick to reach a tiny point. The protagonist is a scholar, 
a Sinologist, so enamored of his library that he cannot even go for a walk without a 
briefcase full of books. He is persuaded to marry his housekeeper because, from a 
lesser view, she too loves books. This marriage breaches the fortress of his seclusion, 
and lets in the world and mishaps with a rush. Grotesque adventures follow, including 
an episode in the underworld in the company of a Hoffmannesque dwarf. Despite the 
intervention of his physician-brother, from whom he has long been separated, the 
book ends with the hero’s self-cremation in the midst of his library. 

Life, you see, insists: and overwhelms those who would exclude it. Aesop 
would have given this moral a page, La Fontaine a dozen verses. But evidently if one 
wants to gain a name for serious authorship in Middle Europe, the easiest road is the 
long one. Canetti pursues every thought and action, every exchange, past its 
reasonable limits, not for the sake of richness but to wring out mileage. He gloats 
admiringly over detailed baroque scenes that, we feel sure he is sure, are memorable. 
He indulges frequently in dreams and fantasies, unfruitful for us and, as usual, an 
index that the author has exhausted his material but is afraid to stop. C. V. 
Wedgwood’s translation puts one word after another in what begins as a neat, catlike 
tread but which by sheer longevity becomes a trudge. 

Devotees of Canetti, who certainly exist, will find in the last section some 
passages that presage some of the themes of Crowds and Power. Others are unlikely 
to plow so far in the book and will soon be left wondering why it had to be re- 
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published. (If they penetrate the present publisher’s secrecy on this matter.) For me, 
its only interest is extrinsic, symptomatic. It represents, with Doderer, an attitude 
toward the literary life rather than to literature. Both of these men opt for size. 
Doderer chooses the note of wry continental sagacity: he is the erudite 
conversationalist who has seen the world and can sigh with a twinkle; who wears his 
learning with conscious lightness; who uses every cliché of the congenial café writer 
except to call his hero “our young friend.” Canetti, less at ease, is more anxious to 
stuff his text with references set in a counterpoint of false simplicity. He adds up 
characters by an arithmetic of characteristics, rather than creating them, and 
manipulates the puppets like a very minor deity with very large ambitions. These two 
authors, professionals in some of the worst senses, are at the other end of the scale 
from Ingeborg Bachmann, who is not concerned with being a writer, only with 
writing. 

None of the above is to argue that the expansive and inclusive novel is 
finished. Giinter Grass, among others, has disproved that. But it is to argue that the 
long novel and the large method have to justify themselves especially stringently 
today in a world that has plentiful experience of good art through understatement. The 
least tolerable long novel is the one that seems merely the legacy of fusty attitudes 
toward writing and reading. 

Jorge Semprun is a European of quite a different color, born in Spain and, 
because of Franco, brought up and educated in France. There he fought in the 
resistance, was arrested, was sent to Buchenwald. It is Semprun’s adaptation of 
Hochhuth’s The Deputy that is currently playing in Paris. His novel, The Long Voyage 
(Grove, 236 pp.), has won the Formentor Prize, an annual international award given 
jointly by publishers in thirteen countries, and is the best of the three prize-winning 
novels so far. This is faint praise, indeed, but I do not mean entirely to damn Semprun 
with it. 

His novel, which evidently deals with autobiographical material about the 
resistance, the camps, the crematoria, would be valuable if it were the only one on its 
subject that had ever been written, or even if it were only the first. It is an honorable 
and humane work, served passably by Richard Seaver’s English. The framework is 
the trip in a jammed boxcar from France to Germany. The hero’s thoughts and 
memories take us back and forward in time to complete the entire experience, from 
the beginning of the war to his ironic liberation from the camp. The book’s principal 
and decisive defect is insufficient artistic ability. Semprun’s insight is not deep 
enough, his emotional power not strong enough, to make us forget that we have seen 
all these matters more movingly treated before. The book gets its only warmth from 
its sincerity; but, cruel though it may be to say so, that sincerity is naked and 
inadequate. 

However, with Bachmann, Semprun helps to mark the recent arrival of a 
generation of European writers in their late thirties and early forties who have been 
hoarding their experience under Hitlerism until fiction about it became possible for 
them. These two, Grass, Piotr Rawicz, André Schwarz-Bart, and Michel del Castillo, 
are members of a truly postwar generation whose minds are shaped principally by that 
fact. At their least, they represent a view of life and literature (and I am not speaking 
of bulk) that is on a different planet, let alone in a different era, from the professional 
Europeans like Doderer and Canetti. 
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Further Adventures of the Novel: Second Skin, by John Hawkes (6 June 1964, 
The New Republic) 


The first question a prospective novelist must deal with today is one that did 
not exist for his predecessors a hundred or even fifty years ago: What do I mean by a 
novel? Until Joyce, the writer had only to make some fairly simple structural 
choices: straight or epistolary narrative; one character’s viewpoint or multiple 
viewpoints or author’s viewpoint. There were few other technical or formal decisions. 
Everybody knew what a novel was, and the differences between one and another 
were the differences between Trollope and Gaskell themselves, between James and 
Wharton themselves, not in the novel form. 

But look at the past year. It brought us, among others, Beckett’s How It Is, 
Genet’s Our Lady of the Flowers, Cheever’s The Wapshot Scandal, Rawicz’s Blood 
from the Sky, and Sarraute’s The Golden Fruits. All are novels, but—content quite 
apart—they have as little relation to one another in form and method as is possible in 
imaginative prose works that are all composed of sequent lines of type on sequent 
pages. In each case the author, besides organizing his subject matter, has had to 
define for himself what he meant by a novel. In some cases—Beckett, for instance— 
any separation of form and content is hypothetical; the book could not have existed 
in any other form. Still, Beckett had to make that decision. In other cases it is 
conceivable that the author might have used a quite different form. Among these 
authors there is little common ground; to each the novel is what he says it is. 

This proliferation, which has analogies in the other arts, results from causes 
too complex to investigate here but that include such well-known factors as the 
enlargement of the middle class, Freudian investigation, and religious, political, and 
moral upheavals. Today proportionately more people can write, are more and more 
restricted to internal experience in straitening ways of life, and are increasingly aware 
that conventional literary processes are inadequate to their increased awareness of the 
subtleties of experience—or at least that the subtleties that are accessible to 
conventional literature have now been plentifully explored. 

John Hawkes, whose reputation is small but smoldering under the haystack of 
potential large acclaim, is another novelist who makes his own definitions as he goes. 
“Surrealist” is the descriptive adjective that has probably been most frequently used 
about him, and those who admire his work have said it is like a dream that makes 
sense. His fifth book, Second Skin (New Directions, 210 pp.), can sustain those 
descriptions to some degree, except it must be made clear that, syntactically, his novel 
is composed of orderly sentences, not Beckett’s psychic gasps or Burroughs’ 
verbalized hallucinations. It tells, in its own free fashion, the story of the narrator, 
Skipper, who in the present time-plane of the book is a retired naval officer of fifty- 
nine, living on an unnamed tropical island with a black mistress. She is about to bear 
a child who is either begotten by him or by Sonny, a black and his former Navy mess- 
boy, who shares his life on this paradisiacal island. The book flickers back and forth 
through various time strata, from which we learn about the suicides of Skipper’s 
father and wife and daughter, the murder of his Peruvian son-in-law, a mutiny on 
Skipper’s ship during the war. Skipper’s second life (skin) in this warm place is 
untroubled by mundane fuss or social convention, a life that is loving and sharing, but 
unforgetting. He reflects that the deaths in his past happened after the war ended: 
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all my casualties, so to speak, were only accidents that came when the wave of 
wrath was past. But how can I forget what lies out there in that distant part of 
my kingdom? 


There are hints of The Tempest: the luxuriant island setting, a character named 
Miranda, another named Fernandez (suggesting Ferdinand), and Skipper’s reference 
to himself as “an old Ariel in sneakers.” But these references do not cohere and 
possibly are included only because Hawkes saw no reason not to include them. As 
even the brief excerpt above shows, realistic criteria of characterization and dialogue 
are inappropriate. There may be (let us concede) naval officers who think like 
Skipper; it is less likely that there have ever been any who behave and speak as he 
does. (“‘Got him now, Miranda,’ I shouted. ‘Rapacious devil!’”) He does not speak 
any more like a naval officer than Prospero (whom he resembles more than Ariel) 
speaks like a Milanese duke, and probably for the same poetic reasons. The other 
characters wear the proper masks and have the proper accents where needed, but are 
no more realistically treated and less deeply. 

The story, as Claudius says in Hamlet, “Like to a murdering-piece, in many 
places / Gives me superfluous death.” The suicides and murder carry no demonic 
strain, no Faulknerian doom; there could be more or less or, conceivably, none. 
Skipper could have had other “casualties” against which to pose his present life. The 
structure seems akin to that of a nineteenth-century opera libretto, without 
architectural imperative, easily alterable, condensable, expansible, primarily a 
provider of occasions for arias, ensemble pieces, and ballet. The arias and so on that 
Hawkes supplies are not “big” in terms of sweep or surge. The mutiny, for example, 
seems to be taking place underwater in slow motion. To Hawkes the novel is a 
machine for turning experience into images, and he uses his dramatic moments as 
bases for constructs of supple, gorgeous prose. There is little sense of fate in 
Skipper’s unhappy life; we feel instead that Hawkes simply wanted to write a series 
of highly subjective scenes about a man experiencing various deaths and 
remembering them in various contexts. 

His reliance on his prose as such is certainly not misplaced. His figuration, 
selectivity, his ear and eye—they are all extraordinarily fine and untiring. But one 
flaw in his method is that it spreads. He seemingly forgets when he is not in a 
“scene,” and he gives almost everything the same rich treatment. Virtually every 
millimeter of the book’s fabric goes under the microscope of his intensified vision. 
For instance, when Skipper and his daughter are traveling on a bus at night, she hands 
him a sandwich: 


She moved—my daughter, my museum piece—and hoisted the sack onto her 
lap and opened it, the brown paper stained with the mysterious dark oil stains 
of mayonnaise and tearing, disintegrating beneath her tiny white efficient 
fingers. Brisk fingers, mushy brown paper sack, food for the journey. She 
unwrapped a sandwich, for a moment posed with it—delicate woman, ghostly 
morsel of white bread and meat—then put it into my free hand, which was 
outstretched and waiting. The bread was cold, moist, crushed thin with the 
imprint of dear Sonny’s palm; the lettuce was a wrinkled leaf of soft green 
skin, the bits of pimiento were little gouts of jellied blood, the chicken was 
smooth, white, curved to the missing bone. I tasted it, sandwich smeared with 
moonlight, nibbled one wet edge—sweet art of the mess-boy—then shoved 
the whole thing into my dry and smiling mouth and lay there chewing up 
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Sonny’s lifetime, swallowing, licking my fingers. 


This is remarkable imagistic writing. It can be analyzed in terms of its internal 
rhythms, the intricacy of the recurrent and varied figures in that small space, the sense 
of wholeness of each phrase, each sentence, the cumulation of the whole passage. It 
might almost stand, typographically rearranged, as a poem. But in a novel, still 
enslaved as we no doubt are by conditioning of the past, we recognize the beauties at 
the same time that another lobe is thinking: “For God’s sake, it’s only a sandwich. Eat 
it, and let’s move on.” Thus this method tends to flatten the topography of the book. 
For all Hawkes’s care to include peaks of climax, the long prairie of sandwiches and 
the like is bathed in the same golden light as the peaks. 

Another peril in his method is indicated by V. S. Pritchett’s recent brisk 
comment on William Golding’s new novel: 


The inside view inflates the novelist at the expense of his people. And seen 
from the inside as “thinkers” and so on, novelists are bores. The more 
distinguished the more boring. Novelists are not entitled to these personal 
gratifications. I do not believe that theories of “contemporary alienation,” the 
“human crisis,” or “our loneliness,” etc., justify him in disposing of character. 
It is, at any rate, nine-tenths of our destiny. 


The parallels between Golding and Hawkes are inexact but existent. For “thinkers,” 
read “feelers,” for “human crisis,” read “crisis in the novel.” Hawkes is not, like the 
Englishman, a dramatist of philosophical views, but his work is equally internal, 
equally far (in Irving Howe’s phrase) from “the reality of other minds, minds quite 
unlike his own.” The boredom—exquisite boredom, perhaps, in this case—of the 
solipsist scrutinizing his nerve-ends is inevitable. 

The novel resolves to a solo virtuoso performance with props of people and 
incidents. Thus Hawkes disappoints in some measure even the reader seasoned by the 
“new” novel, perhaps because this author’s sensibilities raise expectations of insight, 
of emotional effect, instead of well-articulated autism. I dare not aspire to Pritchett’s 
note of pronunciamento, but perhaps I may suggest that Hawkes’s definition of the 
novel is ineluctably and stringently circumscribed. Whatever his subject matter in this 
book, Hawkes seems primarily concentrated on its rendering, rather than its 
realization in us. The medium becomes to a considerable degree the object. Thus, 
although Second Skin certainly has other aims, it seems to exist for the sake of its 
admittedly exceptional prose. 


Still No Connection: On Ice, by Jack Gelber (27 June 1964, The New Republic) 


Just after we finished laughing at the sex-in-the-toilet scene in Candy 
(originally published in 1958), which was meant as a joke on pornography, we get a 
sex-in-the-toilet scene in Jack Gelber’s new novel, On Ice (Macmillan, 311 pp.), 
which is intended as startling evidence of depravity. This seems to me a pretty good 
précis of Gelber as perceptor. As with his play The Connection, his novel seems 
laggard and imitative in moral probe, adolescent in its sententious admiration of life 
degraded. It is a very readable book, which is not to say it is very interesting. Gelber’s 
writing is swift, his dialogue is phonographic but pared. There are some funny 
characters and scenes. What one cannot do with it—either in its humor or its 
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gravity—is take it seriously. 

Manny Fells is a drifter in New York in his twenties, very Beat or Hip or 
whatever term is O.K. these days in The Village Voice. He lives in a cockroach-ridden 
loft below the Village (not in the Village, he insists). He gets occasional jobs in the 
square world to earn some money; but he really lives in the “other” world: of “turning 
on” with pot, sniffing heroin, copulating en passant. His room channels a stream of 
whites and blacks, jazz players, oddball painters, “character” girls. The list, the author 
makes us feel, is scrupulously complete. 

Manny cannot be called an anti-hero. He lacks the anti-social resolve of J. P. 
Donleavy’s the Ginger Man, for instance; there is no conviction of the reality of his 
unreality, as with Genet’s Darling. He simply wants to float on the tides of his time. 
But his author will not even let him do that. It might be of some moment to write a 
novel about a nerveless bit of human flotsam today, but Gelber lacks the strength, the 
irony, the resolve to do it. He betrays the essential falsity of his nihilistic slumming 
with the recurrent introspections that his bourgeois ambition cannot resist. These 
occur, not out of the hero’s character, but out of the author’s fundamentally square 
attempts to assure us that his hero has depth, has a soul, is worth our attention. 

Here are some of Manny’s complexity credit cards: 


If [business and salesmanship] were just gain, if he could believe that, then it 
would simplify matters. He didn’t believe it. There were too many self- 
defeating games; there were too many entrenched sentiments glorifying 
inefficiency that did not fit into any fixed monolith. How could he preserve his 
own dignity? Not with others, but within himself. When alone, as now, when 
falling asleep? The pride in doing the job was no substitute, although 
ameliorating to his depression. 


Where did the Village myth come from? Why was it universally accepted that 
it encompassed the new, the exciting, the sexually free, the unique, the 
politically aware. . .. Maybe everyone needed to feel that there was someplace 
where these things did exist. Where the hell are your illusions, Manny? 


Foregoing common sense, Manny lapsed into identification with one of 
Kafka’s heroes. 


The last quotation is a model for ambitious young authors. For example: if 
writing a historical novel, your hero “lapses into identification with one of Scott’s 
heroes.” The verb “lapse” is particularly neat. Gelber also adorns his hero with some 
knowledge of rare books and decorates his prose with words like “festinating” and 
“cunctation.” After all that effort it is probably heartless in us still to doubt that he and 
his hero are deep. 

Manny’s current job is as a salesman-spy, hired by a firm of investigators to 
work in a discount house and spot irregularities. Gelber’s picture of the camera 
department where Manny works is sharp, though neither original nor memorable. The 
investigators’ office has an amusing, fantastic quality, a cross between the thoughtful 
irrationality of the business criminals in The Threepenny Novel and the surrealist 
savagery of The Day of the Locust. The attacks on the square world at least have edge. 
The (presumable) praise of the other world, the world of complete renunciation of the 
square world’s standards, is dull: blurrily repeating matters already amply treated, 
with varying success, by Jack Kerouac, Clellon Holmes, Chandler Brossard, Thomas 
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Pynchon, and others. 

But the interest in the book depends on our interest in the world Gelber 
admires, not on his post-Sinclair Lewis business satire. If we cannot feel that his 
swinging set is really the superior world as opposed to a terrible underworld of 
salesmanship and attendant sleaziness, then his novel lacks any kind of base—artistic, 
social, moral or amoral. Either his characters are puerile and self-dramatizing or else 
they are more clear-sighted than the rest of us, more free of antique conditioning, 
pioneers in the nullity to which we must all inevitably come. Few thoughtful people 
would argue that there is absolutely no chance of our society’s coming to nullity, 
Bomb or no Bomb. Yet Gelber does not persuade us that the people he admires are 
more than loungers in the moral territory opened up by true visionaries, using a cheap 
dilution of existentialism and nihilism as a kind of punch for a prolonged party. 

When I once told a Georgia girl that I dislike black-eyed peas, she snapped, 
“That’s all we had to eat when your army marched through here.” Her personal 
relation to the experience on which her anger was based was a lot closer than the 
anomie of these Gelber characters to the moral ravages of our century, which they do 
not seem to have suffered but of which they are happy to be victims. I do not argue 
that one must have lived through the cataclysms of the last fifty years—the trenches 
of the First World War, Stalinist terrorism, Buchenwald, Hiroshima—in order to 
qualify for moral revolution. Some of the great seers of the void (like Céline) have 
had such experience, some (like Beckett) have not had much more than Gelber. But, 
not to belabor him with huge comparisons with these other men, we never doubt that 
they are writing out of an emptiness plumbed after considerable travail, of a despair 
that is itself a universe within which whole gradations of life exist. Gelber is just 
fashionably grubby. 

What one objects to, first and finally, is Gelber’s facile assumption that his 
society is the only sensible one today, that it is more than a parking-lot out of the 
traffic of the world. Other recent writers who have dealt trenchantly with social 
disaffection—J. P. Donleavy and Mordecai Richler, for examples—have perhaps 
been wiser to concentrate on satire of what is accepted, rather than praise, direct or 
otherwise, of other values. Whether or not we deduce from this fact that criticism is 
the only possibly valid social statement today, that the negative is the one remaining 
positive, Gelber’s positives are puny. Better a Rotarian than Manny Fells. Better the 
pipe-dream of success than the pipe-dream of the pad. 


Death in Venice, Passages to India: A Single Man & A Meeting by the River, by 
Christopher Isherwood (5 September 1964 & 15 April 1967, The New Republic) 


Thomas Mann said, “Only where the ‘I’ is a problem is there any sense in 
writing.” The opening lines of Christopher Isherwood’s new novella are: 


Waking up begins with saying am and now. That which has awoken then lies 
for a while staring up at the ceiling and down into itself until it has recognized 
I, and therefrom deduced J am, I am now. 


Herr Issyvoo does not appear by name in this new book, but the “I” is no less 
important than in Goodbye to Berlin or in Prater Violet, or in the fictions where he is 
given another name, and is important in a sense perhaps a little different from what 
Mann intended; for in Isherwood the author has not only tried always to understand 
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himself as matrix of all the characters and themes, he has also often used himself as 
protagonist, sometimes slightly disguised. “I” has generally been much more than a 
camera. 

The mention of Mann is in another way apropos because the new book has 
some reminders of Death in Venice. George is a teacher of English at a southern 
California college, not a famous author; a settled and experienced homosexual, not an 
unconsciously repressed one. But, like Aschenbach, he is, without knowing it, 
approaching death; this short novel anatomizes his thoughts on thought itself and on 
art, his quintessential life and his reactions to the living, his isolation and 
accommodations. Like Aschenbach, too, his last real look at life is into the eyes of a 
vigorous youth. Death in Venice, Cal. would be an accurate title almost literally— 
and, figuratively, even more accurate. 

This is not to suggest remotely that the two books are on the same level. 
Isherwood’s work is notably imperfect; but it inhabits the same, still air hunted by 
mortal limitations, it floats on a stream of enjoyable, reflective melancholy. 
Aschenbach’s tragedy, at its barest, is that this disciplined and concentrated man has 
never really known all of himself; discovery of disorder and of the demonic in himself 
releases, frightens, narcotizes, kills him. George’s tragedy is that he knows himself so 
bitterly well that he knows his life is no tragedy: just one more intelligent, unfulfilled 
life. 

A Single Man (Simon & Schuster, 186 pp.) takes place in a single day. We rise 
with George, an expatriate Englishman, in his home that is five minutes’ walk from 
the Pacific. We accompany him as he breakfasts; mourns yet again his dead male 
lover; goes to the john; drives to college (with the peculiar personal-attribute quality 
of California driving); teaches a class and expounds some of his moderately 
provocative ideas; chats with students; has lunch and chats with faculty; visits, in the 
hospital, the cancerous and dying woman who latterly shared his lover; works out at a 
gym; dines drunkenly with a divorced Englishwoman who wants to return to the old 
country with him and open a country inn; runs into a young student of his in a bar; 
goes for a nude swim with him; brings the boy home for a drink and offers him 
facilities for his love affair with a girl (while we know, even without his thinking so, 
that George is considering his own prospects); then retires, never to rise. 

Thus this day includes work and rest; the past, the present, the future; 
exultation of the body, exaltation of the mind; emotions that range from nobility and 
desolate grief to viciousness and lecherousness. The only obvious omission is a sexual 
act. We feel that this has been left out to keep the cross-section from being too 
complete. Nevertheless the book does not escape completely the quality of a ledger, 
an account. Through much of the story we wonder why this particular day has been 
selected for scrutiny; after the death a retrospective light makes it symbolically 
representative. Then the day assumes additional importance, but it also fragments into 
a collection of samples. (In fact Isherwood is so conscious of the possible patness of 
the ending that he tries to mask it as a supposition of death.) 

Prater Violet, in my view, is one of the best short novels in English written in 
the twentieth century, a miracle of substance in small compass, a feat of legerdemain 
that plunges the reader into densities of life almost before he knows the book has 
begun—or has finished. Isherwood’s next two novels are unmistakably the work of 
the same delicately apprehensive author, but for all their seeming ease of manner, 
they are synthetic, somewhat affected, thin. To state the faults of those books is, by 
indirection, to state the virtues of the new one, which, although it is certainly not as 
fine as Prater Violet, is organic, well-composed, resonant. 
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At the end of Prater Violet, Isherwood the author wrote, twenty years ago, of 
Isherwood the protagonist eleven years before: 

Perhaps I might have turned to Bergmann and asked, ‘Who are you? Who am 

I? What are we doing here?’ But actors cannot ask such questions during the 

performance. 


George, his present hero, senses that, in important ways, the performance is over and 
now he can ask: ask himself, at any rate. He knows the curtain is descending because 
he knows he no longer has any hope, and this knowledge puts everything in a 
different aspect—especially and most humorously, his job of teaching English 
literature. At the college he feels 


. .. like a man trying to sell a real diamond for a nickel, on the street. The 
diamond is protected from all but the tiniest few, because the great hurrying 
majority can never stop to dare to believe that it could conceivably be real. 


George, not yet dead, is no longer alive: an exile tired of loathing the 
vulgarities of his Hollywood environment, who loathes equally the Travel Association 
memories of Britain that his friend Charlotte treasures; and, indeed, is no more an 
exile essentially than any man of sensibility faced with a world for which he is 
increasingly unequipped. The real diamond is ignored in a society that can make 
flashier ones for less. Not that there is no one left who sees the beauty of the real 
diamond. There are some who can see it (this is the last horror), who weigh its beauty 
against contemporary values, and who refuse to lose out in their world just because 
they have perceptions. But George’s perceptions are all he has. There is no future for 
him, he knows, only a Now, and in that Now only a hunger for sex and company 
which—as homosexuals seem to do even more than others—he insists on calling 
“love,” whether or not it deserves that dignity. 

It is thus a sad story, kept from being a thoroughly moving one because, for 
one reason, we have a consciousness of its intent to be sad. There is from the first 
page a transparency of emotional purpose, a patent seduction of our response to 
tristesse. Unlike Prater Violet (not to mention Mann’s novella), this time we watch 
the legerdemain from behind; the skills certainly still exist, but we are conscious of 
their operation. The other characters, almost inevitably in a short “journey” novel of 
this sort, are less people than stations of the cross on George’s via dolorosa. Also, the 
prose, though clear and easy, lacks the fineness of the earlier days. For example, the 
phrase “the tiniest few” and the successive infinitives, in the passage last quoted, 
would have been unlikely in earlier Isherwood. This small flabbiness of texture, like a 
good-looking man gone a bit boozily fat, combined with the neat schema, results in a 
slightly heavy-handed job of heart-tugging, even though our hearts are eventually 
tugged. His observation is keen, his distillations sting, but we sense throughout a 
somewhat too-great reliance on our agreement and surrender. 

Fundamentally there seems in Isherwood’s later fiction, despite those effects 
that it makes, a failure in pertinence, a vagueness of contact and embrace. 
“Experience isn’t any use,’ cries George. It is a double-edged remark. He is 
expostulating with a student about the futility of asking advice, but he seems to be 
speaking of himself, of the inability to make life grow, day upon day. One feels in 
these later books an attempt to keep from drifting away; Isherwood never loses sight 
of life but it seems sometimes out of reach. An effort to beat off bloodlessness, 
however strenuous, is not the equivalent of vitality, and the latter-day Isherwood has 
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seemed unwillingly remote. Stephen Spender, writing in this journal of the last 
Isherwood novel, Down There on a Visit, said: 
The chief fault which he describes in his own character—namely, that he is 
not really involved, that he is only ‘down here on a visit’—easily becomes 
confused with limitations in the novel. 


This book cuts closer than the last two because, although one hopes it is not a swan 
song, it has the extra pathos of one. It holds us because it runs parallel with the truth 
of our lives, but like any parallel, it keeps a certain distance. 


By contrast, one of the attractions of Christopher Isherwood’s subsequent 
short novel, A Meeting by the River (Simon & Schuster, 191 pp.), is that it changes as 
one reads it. In that sense it is like one of those optical-illusion drawings—a picture 
that seems like white squares on a black background until, after a while, it changes to 
black squares on a white background and ultimately becomes a mosaic. This novel 
makes its way to a rewarding complexity through the addition of simplicities. 

I started with a prejudice against the book. The jacket-flap tells us that the 
river in the title is the Ganges and that Hinduism is prominent in the story. I knew of 
Isherwood’s personal involvement with Hinduism, and I suspected a propagandistic 
work—not without art because nothing he does could be clumsy, but basically 
antipathetic to one who regards Hinduism as among the cruelest of religions: crueler 
than Christianity in its disregard of life and its exaltation of afterlife and without even 
an equivalent of the crucified Son of God as its central poem. Yet, not compromising 
his beliefs in the slightest, Isherwood has made a novel that is credible, moving, and 
ultimately ironic. He happily disappoints our fears of proselytism, and he also 
surprises our expectations in story. 

Oliver is an Englishman in his late thirties who has spent some years in 
different social services, including work with the Quakers. He has been converted to 
Hinduism by a swami he met in postwar Munich, where he was working for the Red 
Cross. After the swami’s death Oliver goes to his teacher’s monastery near Calcutta to 
prepare to become a Hindu monk, and he writes to his brother Patrick, a successful 
publisher, to tell him so. (They have been out of touch for some time.) At the moment 
Patrick is in Hollywood on business about a film to be made from one of his firm’s 
books. It is also relevant that Oliver was once in love with Patrick’s wife before her 
marriage and that Patrick, when off on trips, sometimes has homosexual affairs (as he 
does in Hollywood), although he loves his wife and needs his marriage very much. 

Patrick is going to Asia anyway in connection with his film, and he 
immediately conceives the idea of visiting Oliver. (And we immediately conceive the 
idea that either he is going to dissuade Oliver or be converted by him.) Oliver, for his 
own reasons, agrees. The brothers see each other, off and on, for some weeks. Neither 
of our alternative expectations takes place. The twists of the plot come—as they do in 
the best art—not from clever invention but from fidelity to character. Which means 
fidelity to human paradox. 

The novel’s considerable work is accomplished with beautifully spare means, 
seemingly easy but possible only to an artist who has always been good and who has 
lost no refinement. The very form of the book—letters by the two brothers and 
excerpts from Oliver’s diary—emphasizes the theme: closure from one another; 
discreteness. Each segment of the book is a statement by one of the two principal 
persons, reflecting events as seen through his eyes only. This form in itself 
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underscores that neither is having the effect on the other that he thinks, and it also 
makes more trenchant the wry truth that it is the religionist who doubts and the non- 
religionist who never wavers. 

When Oliver first learns that his brother wants to come and watch him take his 
vows (called sannyas), he notes in his diary: 


The truth is that I’m unspeakably humiliated and shocked to discover that J, 
who am supposed to be spiritually advanced to the level at which I can take 
sannyas, still feel these primitive spasms of sheer hatred toward my own 
brother! 


Later, after Patrick has been at the monastery for a time and they have abraded each 
other somewhat, Oliver writes: 


Why didn’t I wait to write [that letter to Patrick] until after I'd taken sannyas? 
That would have been the natural thing to do, having waited so long already. 
No, I wanted him here before sannyas because I longed for him to reassure me 
that Swami’s teaching is true, and that this Monastery is a good place, and that 
it’s all right for me to become a monk! That sounds fantastic, but it’s the 
truth—at least partly. 


Shortly before sannyas, a drunken telephone call from California reveals Patrick’s 
homosexuality. He discusses it candidly with Oliver; then he goes on—in the 
atmosphere of frankness thus engendered—to say that he hopes Oliver will reconsider 
taking the vows, that he has a faculty of leadership for good that ought to be 
employed in the world. 

Oliver, though he conceals it, is shaken both by the power of Patrick’s 
acceptance of himself and by his brother’s arguments. After a sleepless night Oliver 
suddenly falls asleep and dreams of the dead swami, who assures him pleasantly that 
Patrick is in his (the swami’s) care, although the mundane man has no knowledge of 
it. In happy relief Oliver writes: 


No wonder swami seemed amused! If you look at this objectively, it's a pretty 
comic situation. Poor old Paddy—he’s in a state of grace! 


And this seems to be confirmed by the fact that, after Oliver takes his vows and dons 
his new robes, Patrick—unexpectedly and charmingly—performs the ritual act of 
obeisance before him. Oliver describes this in the last section of the book, an excerpt 
from his diary; but Patrick has already written, in a letter to his wife: 


However much Olly may try to persuade himself that he believes in humility, 
obedience, and anonymity, he’s actually quite incapable of remaining a holy 
nobody. I believe he’s going to make something extraordinary out of being a 
swami, something peculiarly his own. . . . Perhaps Olly, by virtue of his 
foreignness, plus of course his Hinduism and monastic status, will gradually 
evolve into one of those terrifyingly uncorrupt politico-religious leaders who 
appear from time to time to be adored by millions, dominate international 
conferences, and finally checkmate the opposition by getting themselves 
assassinated! 
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This, of course, is Isherwood’s little joke. But at whom is he laughing? The 
first answer seems to be that he is laughing at Patrick’s obtuse worldliness—his 
failure quite to understand the genuine selflessness of Oliver’s action. Then a further, 
deeper possibility appears. Isherwood seems also to be laughing at Oliver, so much of 
a believer that he fails to understand about the things that are Caesar’s. The appealing 
contradiction seems to be that Isherwood, convinced of Hindu truths, recognizes that 
the world has others in it; that definitions and values rarely interpenetrate between 
man and man; that mostly we bombard each other like battleships out of range, taking 
our satisfaction from the boom rather than the effect—not even really expecting 
effect. (A fair definition of liberalism, by the way.) The meeting by the river has not 
altered either brother in the slightest; yet each believes that, though he is unchanged, 
the other’s destiny is going to be altered. 

Then a third possibility appears. It entails the author’s life, but Isherwood’s 
fiction is as close to autobiography as any of our time. Related to this, the May 1946 
issue of Theatre Arts contains an article by Berthold Viertel (now dead), the Austrian 
film and theatre director who, by Isherwood’s admission, was the model for Friedrich 
Bergmann, the director in Isherwood’s Prater Violet. Writing about this short novel, 
Viertel says: 


Christopher Isherwood, as well as Dr. Bergmann, reaches the crossroads in 
Prater Violet. . . . Isherwood indicts Bergmann because of his alleged 
resolution to remain in his profession, to continue in the making of motion 
pictures: he sentences him to a career in Hollywood. . . . Isherwood had to 
readjust himself, to fight greed and hatred within himself, seeking refuge in 
religion. 


Viertel says that, for his part, “the man behind the story-character Bergmann” had 
sought a different avenue, had tried to work in theater and film as a part of European 
reconstruction. He adds: 


But even if he had known this was only a wish-dream, he would not have 
followed Isherwood to seclusion, and Prater Violet would prove to him that 
Isherwood himself was not destined to remain in a monastery, that he was not 
able to lose his secular self. . . . 


This latest novel seems to bear out that Viertel’s statement of twenty-one 
years ago. Perhaps that is the ultimate joke, the most endearing and meaningful one. 
Perhaps Isherwood is laughing at himself, his selves: one the aspirant to Brahman, the 
other the rhapsodist of unconventional love and a film-script carpenter. In this novel, 
neither the spirit nor the flesh “wins,” though each thinks it has. They coexist rather 
happily. The book begins as an almost painful parable. (“What a pair!” Patrick writes 
his wife from the monastery. “How much cruder can symbolism get?”) Then it 
evolves much more interestingly into a drama of eternal separateness. Then, even 
more interestingly, it can be seen as a symbolic monodrama: within one man. 

Isherwood’s last novel, A Single Man, lived by its patent art and died—at least 
a little—by its patent manufacture. It seemed always to have been made, though 
always made well, and thus its device—the last day in a man’s life as a microcosm of 
his life—seemed more trite than true. Here the idea is more generative and is carried 
through more resolutely to truthful ends. One need not be a mystic to envy Oliver; 
one need not have Patrick’s assurances of self and world to admire his relish of self 
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and world. And, to complete the figure, one need not be Isherwood to appreciate the 
drama of being (at least) two people—each utterly right at the moment that he is being 
right. Finally, that is the book’s best achievement. Isherwood, the believer, has written 
an honest and sparkling small novel about the ultimate futility of all beliefs. 


A Handful of Waugh: A Little Learning, by Evelyn Waugh (21 November 1964, 
The New Republic) 


This is only an interim report because it deals only with the first volume of an 
as-yet incomplete autobiography. Worse, much of the first volume is about the least 
interesting part of any subject’s life—his childhood, when he is more like everyone 
else than he is likely to be again. But for those already engaged by Waugh, 
particularly those (like me) who consider him a genius, his autobiography, A Little 
Learning: The Early Years (Little, Brown, 234 pp.), is irresistible and the first volume 
unavoidable. 

About the prose itself, little more needs to be said than that his essay style has 
never been more Handelian. Waugh—not all that old, actually, only sixty-one—has 
decided to write his life story because he has reached what he thinks is the proper age. 
(“Only when one has lost all curiosity about the future has one reached the age to 
write an autobiography.”) In this book he takes us from his pre-history up to a 
youthful moment of despair, after he had quit his first post-Oxford teaching job, when 
he more or less attempted to drown himself in the sea. The sting of a jellyfish 
dispelled his black mood and made him return to shore. The last line: “Then I climbed 
the sharp hill that led to all the years ahead.” He was not yet a published writer, a 
husband, or a Roman Catholic. 

He tells us at just bearable length about his forebears, who were neither 
eccentric nor attractive enough for much discussion—a rather usual bunch of 
professional men and clergymen. The only really striking portrait is that of his father, 
a prominent editor and minor litterateur, a quietly beneficial influence on 
contemporary writers, whose firm distinctions between private and professional life 
seem quaintly archaic in the light of current Anglo-American publishers’ practices. 
Waugh anatomizes the characters of his great-grandparents and grandparents to 
discover the strains that, he believes, have combined in him: 


Such, then, are the materials of which I am made. The body, which includes 
the mind and nerves, is a link in a heterogeneous concatenation; the soul is a 
separate creation. 


Anti-rationalist still, he discards science to compare heredity with poker. He explains 
the difference between his brother and himself as those between two hands dealt from 
the same deck of cards. Psychology, even more than biology, gets short and sharp 
shrift. Waugh vs. the twentieth century, sometimes a grave and important battle, is 
here a moderately amusing joust. 

His early boyhood was spent in Hampstead, which was then much more rural 
than suburban (and is now more urban). But he makes no sentimental caterwauling 
about the topographical changes in England. He simply clarifies that it is “impossible 
for the young, difficult for the elderly” to see the world as it was. Even the latter can 
be misled by the continuity of a place-name into thinking that the place is the same. 
(I, thirteen years younger than Waugh, used to pass a blacksmith shop on my way to 
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grammar school, in the now-chic East 60s of Manhattan.) His treatment of this matter 
is typical of one of his modes: affection underscored by brusque flourishes of 
concentration on the facts, rather than on the feelings created by the facts. 

His early schooling reveals only a few matters of note. Among them: he was 
bright but, before he finished public school, fashionably bored; he was fascinated by 
calligraphy and studied it with a pudgy eccentric who lived near his school; he had an 
early interest in the authenticities of religion and tradition. His behavior, his boyhood 
diaries, his comments on those diaries, substantiate implicitly some of the 
psychological theory he disputes explicitly. 

His Oxford life, which he clearly loved, reveals a change of key. His previous 
schooldays showed him reasonably industrious and serious; in his Oxford days he 
took the social life as a prime part of his education: the parties, jokes, special clubs, 
relatively heavy drinking. It all seems a bit “mad twenties” now and seems to have 
been considerably modified in the next Oxford decade; but it cannot be claimed that 
this life was ruinous. Some of his friends were Anthony Powell, Claud Cockburn, 
Peter Quennell, Alfred Duggan, Christopher Hollis, Harold Acton, and the present 
Lord Gardiner. 

The reader of a novelist’s autobiography cannot avoid playing the game of 
sources, wondering whether this or that was the original of a setting or character. 
Waugh is aware of this and sometimes sets us straight by denial or hint: 


In a novel (Brideshead Revisited) which portrays some aspects of my Oxford 
life I gave a description of two undergraduates made free of a fine cellar and 
exulting in their acquaintance with wine. That was never my happy 
experience. .. . In fact we drank copiously but indiscriminately. . . . 


A very surprising man . . . had come to take the place . . . as second-master. 
.. . He later provided certain features for the character “Captain Grimes” in 
my first novel. 


After Oxford he spent some months in art school, before he went on to the teaching 
post that he later immortalized—not too strong a word—in Decline and Fall. 
Reproductions of some of his drawings and woodcuts display a competent devotion to 
the “modern” but show that he did not mistake his true vocation. 

In the last chapter there is a brief account of an early love, discreetly stated 
and moving. The girl did not requite it; in fact, she died a spinster in early middle age. 
His description of her is one of the masterly touches: 


A book, a play, a film, a ballet, a new and usually deleterious friend, a public 
injustice, generally known and generally accepted, but suddenly discovered by 
Olivia, would totally engage her for a time; these crazes were mitigated by a 
peculiar fastidiousness, which did not prevent her from saying and doing 
outrageous things, but preserved her essential delicacy quite intact; also by 
shyness, which made her unwilling to make any friends save those who were 
attracted by her and forced their way into her confidence. She nagged and 
bullied at times, she suffered from morbid self-consciousness, she was 
incapable of the ordinary arts and efforts of pleasing, and was generally 
incapable of any kind of ostentation; a little crazy; truth-loving and in the end 
holy. 
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But that is enough from and about this book—which is not a book, only a separately 
bound portion of a work in progress. The author doubtless had his reasons for issuing 
it by itself, not all of which are apparent. It is a compliment to this (presumably) least 
interesting part to say that it does nothing to diminish eagerness for the rest. 


A Rage to Write: The Horse Knows the Way & The Ewings, by John O’Hara (17 
December 1964, New York Review of Books, & 26 February 1972, The New 
Republic) 


John O’Hara’s book this year, titled The Horse Knows the Way (Random 
House, 429 pp.), is a collection of twenty-eight short, veristic stories. In his foreword 
he warns us that this may be his last book of stories for a while, assures us that he 
makes a nice income from stories, reminds us (reviewers particularly?) that he has the 
Award of Merit from the American Academy of Arts and Letters, avers that he will 
push on. “I have work to do, and I am not afraid to do it.” 

This foreword is, like most of O’Hara’s personal statements, insufferable. The 
stories are, like most of O’Hara’s stories, very easily read, even when they are 
vacuous. After I finished the present volume, I re-read a couple of stories from his 
1945 collection, Pipe Night, and it was like watching an early James Stewart film on 
the Late Show. You realize that, essentially, nothing at all has changed. The years 
have done nothing but age him; what was good remains good, what was bad remains 
bad. There has not even been deterioration, let alone development. 

O’Hara is the last of the prominent Hemingway offspring and certainly the 
most successful. He has carried a stenographic method to the degree where one can 
enjoy it as such, just as one can—for a time, at least—enjoy sound-tapes of almost 
any party conversation simply because it is recorded and shares the peculiar mystique 
of any record, sound or photographic. But his arrogance about his naturalistic 
methods, his reluctance to use other techniques that could condense and heighten, 
sometimes leads him to exposition of facts in dialogue that betrays the very 
naturalism itself: 


“. . that’s as much as any other man in town gets, unless he graduated from 
P.C.P. But they start higher, the P.C.P. graduates.” 


“But you have your license, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy or no 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy.” 


That unlikely mouthful-of-reply, by a wife to a husband, would have been 
unnecessary if the author himself had been willing to tell us succinctly what P.C.P. 
means. 

O’Hara’s stories are set principally in the three areas he has previously staked 
out: Gibbsville, Pennsylvania, New York, and Hollywood. There are character 
sketches, so cleverly done that their emptiness is doubly disappointing: for instance, 
“The Answer Depends.” Some stories are muted melodrama, like “The Madeline 
Wherry Case,” whose only real asset is its reticence. Some, like “In the Mist,” are 
views of a decadent world from within, or hint at a mystery that lacks content, like 
“The Gun.” Saul Bellow wrote of O’Hara: “Certain of his stories run like little 
trolleys, bright and glittering, but without a passenger.” 
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There are a few, however, with passengers. Two, in particular: “Can I Stay 
Here?” is a telling encounter between an aging actress and a former beau’s daughter. 
“School,” about a father visiting the prep-school son who has snitched to the mother 
about the father’s affair, builds a tension between well-realized characters that creates 
drama and a corner of society. 

But in all the stories, even the best, there is a taint of one-upmanship, the 
strain to be an insider. This, too, is O’Hara’s inheritance from Hemingway. Where the 
latter titillated us stay-at-homes with travel-snobbism about France and Spain and 
Cuba, O’Hara is a class or genre snob. When he writes about rich New York society 
or Pennsylvania Dutch society or low Hollywood “high” society, his teeming 
minutiae, used with a kind of nervous relentless casualness, connote a sophomoric 
pride that he has been there and that his reader probably has not. It gives his work the 
air of a Leonard Lyons column. Even without the foreword, his book seems to 
combine the values of the social climber and the lodge member. This book and his 
whole body of work are proof that skills, sometimes dazzling skills, are not enough. 


I came to bury Caesar, not to praise him, and—at least in the case of John 
O’Hara’s The Ewings (Random House, 310 pp.)—was wrong on both counts. This is 
O’Hara’s last finished novel but not the last of the finished work that he left; and 
there’s no point in pretending that he didn’t know his job. That job is of some interest 
in American literary history. 

Through most of his career, even those who disliked O’Hara’s work conceded 
that he was a sharp social historian, a ruthless investigator of sexual mores and a 
connoisseur of cultural data. Many, including myself, then went on to say that he was 
in effect merely an aggrandized stenographer with narrative skills, an enervated tag- 
end of naturalism being maintained for its own exploitative sake. There is no grand 
revision in order for O’ Hara, no great quarrel to be picked with the serious consensus 
about him, but this last novel is at least an occasion to mark his merits, along with the 
rest of him, and to note that a certain kind of writing energy is now absent from the 
literary scene. 

In his first two pages O’Hara displays his technique, his perception, his 
cheapness, his power to keep you reading. First page: 


It was a four o’clock wedding, which gave the bride plenty of time to change 
her clothes and make the eight-fifteen to Detroit, which made connection with 
the nine-fifty to New York. But instead of taking the nine-fifty to New York, 
the couple took the train for Chicago, which left fifteen minutes later, and 
meant that they did not have to spend their wedding night on a train. 


I'd stake my life, without looking up the details, that O’ Hara was accurate about this 
1913 train schedule. In a long line of lesser novelists following Balzac, he showers 
facts on us to fix era and custom and also to show his bona fides, to persuade us that 
a writer who takes such trouble with details must be reliable in all matters and must 
have a story to tell. 

Then, on the second page, comes the other half of the O’Hara one-two punch. 
He says of the bridal couple: 
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There was something in the atmosphere of New York, the foreignness of it, 
that brought them together and relaxed them, and Edna even had her first 
bowel movement in four days. 


I laughed when I read it, both because of the intended anti-romantic jolt and because 
it showed that O’Hara was still in good form. One of his basic techniques is to weave 
a web of social convention, then lift it to reveal sex or scatology. In old-time 
burlesque there was a standard gag in which a girl walked out sedately in a hoopskirt, 
then strong lights came on behind her to outline her legs and bottom. That’s a not 
oversimple analogy with O’ Hara. 

This time the main setting is Cleveland and the main characters are lawyers 
and their wives. The period is the First World War. Bill Ewing gets married, turns 
down a law job in New York on his honeymoon, and comes home just in time to see 
his lawyer-father die. Page seven! O’Hara uses death better than Nero. We feel that, 
with the successful father dead and the young pair stepping into prospects, the word 
Beginning is writ large. Another writer might have felt he had to cook up some 
trouble for the Ewings: not O’Hara. The couple lose one child in the diphtheria 
epidemic, otherwise everything is clear sailing. O’Hara holds our interest with the 
very clearness of the sailing, feeding our vicarious ambitions with Bill’s professional 
cleverness, his happy marriage, his steady progress. The variations—not exactly 
drama—come from their friends and from Bill’s mother. There’s a wicked German 
scientist, there are a suicide and a murder, and there’s homosexuality, both latent and 
blatant. Bill’s mother, widowed in her early fifties, rich and handsome and lonely, 
virtually kills an old friend with heart trouble by performing fellatio on him, then 
discovers the discretions of lesbianism and goes off to live in California with another 
rich widow. 

The sex details raise matters of veracity quite different from railroad 
timetables or the long parade of vintage automobiles. How does O’Hara know that 
Bill Ewing, in 1915 or so, would have reacted so calmly to the news of his mother’s 
homosexuality? Or that the mother herself would have reacted so calmly to frank 
language used by a seducer? O’Hara doesn’t know, of course; he imagines it because 
he enjoys imagining it and because he knows, quite well, that his readers want him to 
imagine it. It’s one of the increments of a long author-reader relation. His readers 
have learned, through personal observation and experience, that much of his 
contemporary sexual detail is accurate, so they take O’Hara’s historical sex on trust, 
even though very few people now alive know how a middle-aged Mrs. Ewing of that 
day would have reacted to four-letter words in a sexual moment. There’s no history of 
such matters to be checked, and O’Hara himself was born in 1905. (However, 
novelists of the future may check O’Hara, among others, for such details about the 
present! ) 

And what does it all come to? Count all the merits: the skillful selection of 
scene and focus, the paring-off of fat, the deftness of transition, the skill in making us 
accept innumerable viewpoints, the character-sketching (with the Ewings themselves 
the least vivid, incidentally), the rhythmic recurrence of narrative pulses to keep the 
story moving, the close-fitting jersey pullover of minutiae that clings to the body of 
the book—and then what? At first there’s an impulse to put The Ewings in the class of 
American exposé, the line of Hawthorne and O’Neill and Grace Metalious that 
discloses the truth behind respectable facades. Then it’s clear that exposé, 
disturbance, alteration are not remotely what O’Hara is after; that essentially he’s 
telling us all’s right with the world, that Pippa may screw a little as she passes but 
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she’s still caroling that God’s in his heaven, and that the Protestant ethic, battered but 
dependable, will bless us as we go. 

There is a line of American novelists, realistic in tenor but sentimental in gist, 
of whom O’Hara is the descendant. William Dean Howells may be best of breed, but 
O’Hara is closer to Booth Tarkington. From The Magnificent Ambersons: 

In that town, in those days, all the women who wore silk or velvet knew all the 

other women who wore silk or velvet, and when there was a new purchase of 

sealskin, sick people were got to windows to see it go by. 


It’s the O’Hara tone. The obvious difference between the two authors is that 
Tarkington was socially and sexually sentimental, while O’Hara goes through 
Cleveland yanking down bloomers and ripping open flies. But many elements in the 
two men are similar—family ties that bind and loose, youthful romances traced to 
unromantic conclusions—and the principal theme is the same: money as progress, 
money as the mainstream by which, perhaps with a coyly helpless shrug, one is 
carried along. Vernon Parrington described Tarkington’s general thesis: “Life is an 
agreeable experience—to the successful, hence it is well to rise.” It seems equally true 
of O Hara. 

The most interesting question raised by O’Hara’s death (in 1970) is whether 
he will be replaced, whether we will get another high-grade popular naturalist pouring 
out one heavily detailed novel after another, ostensibly giving us the low-down on 
American society, making his ruthlessness plausible by his commanding technique, 
his frightening eye and ear, his pleasantly insulting insistence on the dirtiness of sex; 
and yet, for all his Diogenes air, be a celebrant of the status quo. 

He produced seventeen novels and eleven volumes of short stories. (Among 
the latter are some of the best stories ever written about Hollywood, not just a writer’s 
revenge on the studios.) When a man has written that much as well as O’Hara and has 
been as widely read, his disappearance leaves a gap. My chief curiosity about that gap 
is to see whether any new author has the energy to fill it—not to mention the 
professionalism—to patrol that area of the print spectrum; because the popularity of 
an adroit, nasty, industrious, superficial but intelligent writer like O’Hara was a 
tribute, in its way, to the very idea of the novel. 


Queer Lives: Midnight Cowboy, by James Leo Herlihy; Two People, by Donald 
Windham; & Slowly, By Thy Hand Unfurled, by Romulus Linney (11 November 
1965, New York Review of Books) 


Sex has almost ceased to be a topic in contemporary fiction and has become a 
terrain. No frontiers of expression need to be advanced; there is nothing in sexual 
practice or language that has not been used by now in novels. Now sexual novels can 
take place comfortably within those frontiers. There will always be police and clerical 
harassment, but at least a state of tension—rather than blanket suppression—has been 
established, and American novelists may now write about sex of any kind without 
having to “dare” or to insist that it is beautiful or to equate it necessarily with love. 

A pleasant consequence of this virtually complete freedom—which exists of 
course among writers more than in society—is James Leo Herlihy’s recent novel 
Midnight Cowboy (Simon & Schuster, 253 pp.). One of Herlihy’s earlier books, All 
Fall Down, was one of the best of the post-Salinger flock of novels whose theme is 
that growing up means to be corrupted. Herlihy’s version described in poignant little 
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prose arcs the changing feelings of a teenaged boy for his parents and older brother. 
His new book leaves the world of innocence that is muddied by sex for a world that is 
innocent in the midst of sex, with a protagonist who is a sexual entrepreneur. Joe 
Buck is a twenty-five-year-old Southwesterner, an illegitimate child who was brought 
up by his wayward grandmother. After her death, he makes his way, eventually, to 
New York in a new cowboy outfit (although he has never been a cowhand), believing 
that he can earn a fortune studding for rich ladies. 

But Joe is not a knowledgable operator; he is an ignorant, likeable gull. He has 
never really had a friend and has never really been taught anything. All he confidently 
knows is the sexual act, and he has believed the myths he has heard about the use he 
can make of his youthful vigor in the big town. Those myths have filled the vacuum 
in him of knowledge and ideals. He thus arrives in New York to take and, of course, 
is taken. In some months he makes only twenty dollars in the way he hoped (he gives 
money to his first Manhattan conquest); he makes very little more by various 
homosexual practices; he has to steal and cadge to live; but in the course of all this, he 
makes the first friend of his life—a runty, crippled Italian-American pickpocket-pimp 
from the Bronx. 

In these sunset years of Tennessee Williams’ circumscribed talent, and as the 
freedom for homosexuals to write frankly has given them the chance to write 
romantically, we have become wary of the theme of the young stud’s search for 
communion in the night-world. There are several questions that can justifiably be put 
to this book. Do we need still another dumb-brute hero? Do we need still another 
gallery of grotesques when, for over twenty years, grotesquerie has been substituting 
for the large emotional experience that is missing in conventional life? Isn’t the quest 
for the terrible beauty of West 42™ Street the equivalent of the 1935 quest for beauty 
in sweat-stained overalls? Isn’t the acceptance of these characters and themes often as 
glib and fashionable as was that of much proletarian fiction? 

To all these charges Midnight Cowboy must in theory plead guilty. In practice, 
however, it is vindicated. Herlihy quickly disarms us. He conveys a close, 
affectionate, saddened concern with Joe and Joe’s milieu, and only rarely seems to be 
showing off about either. The prose—despite a few slightly soggy moments—is both 
hard and imaginative. The dialogue never falters; Herlihy has an unerring and witty 
sense of the way each of his people speaks: a Texas sadist, Greenwich Village 
partygoers, an East Side prostitute, a Midwestern masochist. Because of the combined 
ease and intensity that he brings to his story, it flows past with affecting verity, never 
tedious though sometimes familiar, and technically almost scamless. (There are too 
many author’s predictions: “And on that afternoon, something happened that would 
change his life.”) I note that it contains the best vernacular-poetic descriptions of 
intercourse that I have read since Shelby Foote’s Follow Me Down. But it is not the 
good details, it is the general rightness of the whole book—a simple ballad of a 
simple-minded sexual adventurer—that creates interest in Joe, his need, his peculiar 
sentimental education. At the end, when Joe puts his arm around the runty friend who 
has just died next to him on the Miami-bound bus, Herlihy reaps his reward. We 
wince with compassion. The accomplishment in this book is small, but it is admirable. 

Donald Windham’s novel Two People (Coward-McCann, 252 pp.) is an 
account of an American’s homosexual affair in Rome, which bears the high praise of 
E. M. Forster, Tennessee Williams, and Truman Capote. Capote says: “One is 
reminded of Death in Venice. Windham’s poetical evocation equals Mann and his 
insights are often truer.” Poetry and insight seem to have been confused here with 
factual detail. This novel is written in cardboard prose with characters to match; it is 
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unruffled by emotional effect and it is faintly creditable only for a writer’s-notebook 
portrait of a Roman family. On this last score Luigi Barzini says: “The real character 
is the City and its two millions of people stratified at every imaginable historical 
level, from the remote Middle Ages to the present day.” If Windham deserves this 
praise, what is there left to say of Manzoni and his Milan? Or even Moravia and his 
Rome? It is awesome to think of all the writers whom Windham has swept onto the 
dust-heap. 

In this book destined to wither in a season, an American businessman has a 
quarrel with his wife in Rome; she goes back to New York and their children. On the 
Spanish Steps he meets a youth who goes home with him for money. They commence 
an affair. The man falls in love; the youth, although he does not reveal this, is more 
interested in girls. First-rate fiction has been written—may, in fact, be said to be 
needed—about the eruption of homosexuality in unsuspecting married men; but in 
this dull book we are never made to feel how the impulse grew in the American, how 
it colored and altered his emotional life, or even what he thinks about his marital 
future as he leaves to rejoin his wife. At the end: “Marcello shook the hand that 
Forrest held out. Then he took the American by the shoulders and kissed him on each 
cheek, as Italians do their close friends and relatives.” (Compare Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s Ruddigore: “I wager in their joy they kissed each other’s cheeks / Which is 
what them furriners do.”) This is the level of the other revelations in a book that has 
all the quiet assumptions of a reticent poetic gem—all of them, however, totally 
unsupported by the text. 

Sex-as-dynamics is used quite differently in Romulus Linney’s second novel, 
Slowly, By Thy Hand Unfurled (Harcourt, Brace, & World, 214 pp.), which is in an 
old American literary tradition. It is a tradition of rural dissection (usually New 
England) that first shows the tree-lined streets with the white picket fences and the 
neat houses and churches, then strips the skins off the inhabitants to reveal the moral 
cesspools under the (usually) Congregational hides. It is a tradition that runs from 
Nathaniel Hawthorne through Eugene O’Neill to Grace Metalious. 

Linney tells the story of a middle-aged woman in a small town; the time is 
unspecified but it seems late nineteenth century. The novel consists of a journal she 
kept for over a year. The diary method is neither immediately attractive nor fully 
satisfactory. Initially, it seems too egregiously a device, especially since in this case 
every word has to come through a not-quite literate character. Moreover, in order to 
preserve the journal form and the pace of the woman’s perceptions and imperceptions, 
much trivia have to be included for verisimilitude. Yet the book holds and grows. We 
see that the method has been used so that we will get all the events at first entirely 
from her point of view; later, we get the truth of them, or additional truths, from what 
she tells us of the reactions of others. This interplay among the facets of truth 
underscores the grimness in the story. A foreboding of doom is established early, and 
without strain; and the narrator is eventually disclosed as an angel of horror, 
unwittingly spreading death and some destruction, always sustained by religious 
belief. She seems at first—and also at last—a highly devout, dedicated, old-fashioned 
wife and mother. But we know her at the end as an unconscious lesbian and the 
probable cause of the deaths of her three children. 

The deceptions and self-deceptions under the Victorian pietism are epitomized 
in the hymn from which Linney takes his title: 


Slowly, by Thy hand unfurled 
Down upon the weary world 
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Falls the darkness. O how still 
Is the working of Thy will. 


The diabolic implication—the god wreaking destruction through his subjects’ loving 
acceptance—fits well this account of a woman whose various cruelties never breach 
the citadel of her own moated consciousness. Her journal is her priest, and at the end 
of her confession she addresses it: 


It has been you who held me up when I was failing, yes, that’s right. Without 
you, I would not be here at all, I feel. I would be under the dark waters, but 
you have helped me cross them. 


The diabolic god has preserved her faith and thus has worked his will doubly. 

The existence of monstrosity under whited sepulcher is no longer news, and its 
disclosure is no longer artistic novelty. Linney’s achievement here proves yet again 
how little art needs to depend on either (as, in a quite different vein, Herlihy proves, 
too). Sometimes he lapses from invigoration of the familiar into mere novelistic 
cliché: for example, the son is a painter of anachronistic and shocking genius whose 
work, after his death, is burned by his scandalized mother. But Linney has written a 
good piece of what may be called glandular Gothic. It is more than a successful 
period piece: its horror is relevant. Self-disguises are eternal. Our self-rationalizations 
may now be Freudian rather than pious righteousness, but the darkness has not 
stopped unfurling. 


Becoming Bernard Shaw: Collected Letters, 1874-1897 (27 November 1965, The 
New Republic) 


What an especially irritating world it must be for those who dislike Shaw. 
During his lifetime, there he was, with irrepressible regularity, in their newspapers 
and magazines and theaters and bookshops. He is still very much in theaters around 
the world and, as a subject as well as an author, is still very much in the bookshops. 
(At least five new Shaw books in this season alone.) 

Of course one need neither see his plays nor read those books, but to the 
antipathetic, the fact of their existence and the effort of ignoring them must be a small 
crown, if not cushion, of thorns. The most important book of these five latest, and the 
most important of the post-mortem Shaw industry, is, with maddening inevitability, 
by Shaw himself: Collected Letters, 1874-1897 (Dodd, Mead, 877 pp.). Dan H. 
Laurence, a professor of English at New York University, has previously edited three 
collections of Shaw material—on music, polemics, and Ireland—which had been 
justifiably uncollected by the author. Now Laurence has embarked on the huge task of 
editing Shaw’s letters for publication in four volumes, of which this is the first— 
ending in 1897 when Shaw was forty-one. 

Laurence has had a considerable job of selection. There is supposed to have 
been a total of well over a quarter million letters, postcards, and so forth, not now all 
extant or available. Of the available correspondence in this first period, Laurence has 
published 691 items. He has selected intelligently, with an awareness of context, inner 
sequences, overtones, and pertinences, and he has annotated the letters thoroughly 
with biographical and other data. As a reading volume, it is surprisingly interesting; 
very little tempts one to skip. As a reference work, it is invaluable, particularly since 
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there is no completely satisfactory biography. (Of the major attempts, Henderson is 
out-of-date and incomplete anyway, Pearson is gossamer-brained, Ervine is all 
polarized adulation-and-jealousy by a dramatist-critic-friend who knows he was 
inferior but keeps trying to prove that he wasn’t.) 

The proportion of letters to calendar year naturally increases as time goes on 
and the subject’s life becomes more full. The entries for 1887 fill only twenty pages, 
those for 1897 fill 125 pages. Not all of the entries were previously unknown; 235 had 
already been published, at least partially, but their inclusion here (like those to Ellen 
Terry) was necessary. In future volumes, the letters to, for example, Granville-Barker 
and Mrs. Campbell must be included. Laurence has had access to the much-publicized 
but still unpublished diaries that Shaw kept from 1885 to 1897, now in the possession 
of the London School of Economics, and makes several helpful references to them. 

In the letters there are dozens and dozens of engaging details, anecdotes, and 
small insights; there are also revelations of larger matters. A sampling of the former: 
Applying for a job at twenty-three, he speaks of his one previous position: 


In this post I sulkily distinguished myself so much that when, a year later, the 
cashier, an elderly man whose testimonials were quite as flattering as that 
which I enclose, absconded, I took his place. . . . 


By 1885 he was playing down his first name, probably out of dislike of his father, 
also a George. 

There is an assortment of extensive advice on, among other topics, novel- 
writing (before he had published a line of fiction); interviewing; how to form a 
newspaper syndicate; speech lessons; how to write libretti; how to play Shakespeare 
(this to Ellen Terry). There are stabs of history-alive. In letters to William Archer, he 
asks the Ibsen translator to “go to headquarters and consult Ibsen” for advice on a 
production of Little Eyolf in 1896. On a lower scale, we can also observe such matters 
as the arrival, trial, and acceptance of the telephone and typewriter. There is also an 
account of a bicycling collision with Bertrand Russell in 1895 that contains tiny 
sketches of the two not-yet-eminent men: 


Russell, fortunately, was not even scratched; but his knickerbockers were 
demolished. . . . As for me, I flew through the air for several yards, and then 
smote the earth like a thunderbolt... . “All right,” I shouted .. . “I am not 
hurt” and bounded up, pulling myself all together instinctively. “You must 
be,” said Russell, glaring at me in consternation. 


Essentially this book is the record of a birth. In 1876 Shaw, at the age of 
nineteen, emigrated from Dublin and his father to join his mother and his surviving 
sister in London, where they had gone three years before. His reasons were a blighted 
romance, an aversion for his father and an affection for his mother, and a sense of 
possibility in London as against one of suffocation in Dublin. This book details the 
hatching of London Shaw. He said many years later that he was Irish by birth, English 
by conquest, and this volume contains the plans of campaign—the blithe but 
unshakeable self-assurance that is the mark of the genius or the pathetic crank. Either 
one fulfills these youthful assertions and assumptions about one’s self, or one ends up 
as a graying figure of fun in bohemian cafés. The general image of this book is that 
Shaw erected a dream edifice and then slipped in realities underneath to sustain it. 

There were two main sources of those realities. His first efforts at creative 
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writing (as the phrase is) were failures—five novels that bounced dismally from 
publisher to publisher in London and New York. Then, while still supported by his 
mother’s singing lessons, at the age of twenty-seven, he met William Archer in the 
British Museum reading room, and Archer got him his first critical posts. At about the 
same time he heard Henry George lecture, became interested in economics and 
socialism, and soon joined the newly formed Fabian Society. These twin avenues of 
critical journalism (art, literature, music, drama) and political activity (lecturing, 
pamphleteering, debating) were the happiest of outlets for his pent-up, teeming 
powers. He struck London like a combination of lightning and one-man flood. His 
work gave him entry to the society he wanted, gave his congenital highhandedness a 
greater flourish, gave his garrulousness added fuel, and completed the persona that he 
wanted at that time. It also provided the inner confidence that he needed to begin 
work as a dramatist, for although his public confidence was not a façade, he seemed 
to need some certifications—yjustifications to himself and acceptances by others—in 
order to start writing plays. 

The link between genius and extraordinary energy has never been more 
notable than in his case. In 1893, for example, he declines a social invitation thusly: 


The fact is, I have to be at so many places that I never can go anywhere. 
Musical criticism, though it takes all my time, is quite a minor activity of 
mine. I have my article to write, four picture exhibitions to criticize, a political 
conference to attend, and a lecture to deliver before Sunday night. 


In 1897 he writes to Ellen Terry: 


What with the preparation of the plays [Pleasant and Unpleasant] for 
publication and the ever returning Saturday windmill sail [now of drama 
criticism] that strikes me down before I have stumbled to my knees after the 
last blow, and the Fabian with its two weekly committees, and now on top of it 
all the Vestry with its two committees [he had been elected a vestryman—a 
borough councilor—of St. Pancras] and the Webbs’ great new treatise on 
Democracy which I have to help in revising, I cannot even write to you. ... 


.. . he says in a lengthy letter! The famous letter to Golding Bright, separately 
reprinted as Advice to a Young Critic, with which he enclosed a review of Bright’s 
that he had edited in ink of two colors, ends: 


I find you have got an atrociously long letter out of me. I have been blazing 
away on the platform this evening for an hour and a half [a political speech] 
and ought to be in bed instead of clattering at this machine. 


It is perfectly patent that these remarks, and many others like them, are, first, 
brags, and, second, have a strong touch of compulsion, even of refuge, about them. 
But also—which latter-day clear-sightedness often overlooks—they are true. This 
man did all these things, and continued to live at this prodigious pace of work of all 
kinds for about another forty years, when he slowed down to a normal, full-time 
writer’s life. (What is also patent—though often prejudicedly ignored—is that, along 
with all these labors, he was consistently generous with time and money, considerate, 
utterly loyal.) This early spate of work included some of the best music criticism ever 
written, by fairly general consent of the musical; some of the best drama criticism 
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ever written (absolutely the best theatrical criticism ever written in English); The 
Quintessence of Ibsenism, a pioneer book in its field; the editing of the classic Fabian 
Essays, to which he contributed two of the eight essays; activity as one of the chief 
proponents and founders of the Labour Party; and the composition of his first seven 
plays, two of which. You Never Can Tell and Candida, will, I believe, still be revived 
five hundred years from now to a chorus of criticism still explaining—quite 
logically—why they ought to be dead. 

The subject of Shaw’s sex life—a matter of both interest and, especially lately, 
derision—is marked in this book. He himself stated that he was virgo intacta until he 
was twenty-nine; then he either did or did not have a large number of affairs in his 
thirties. He had at least some mistresses. A curiosity is that one of them, the actress 
Florence Farr, played a role in The Philanderer that Shaw had modeled on another, 
Jenny Patterson. (Especially illuminating about Shaw the amorist is a letter, quoted by 
Laurence, from the painter Bertha Newcombe, who was unrequitedly in love with 
Shaw in the 1890s and who wrote about it in 1928.) 

In this vein there is the lyric tendency of his famous correspondence with 
Ellen Terry, whom he did not even meet until some years later: 


... My Ellenest . . . love me hard, love me soft, and deep, and sweet, and for 
ever and ever and ever. 


There is his equally lyrical, simultaneous correspondence with his future wife: 


I have an iron ring round my chest, which tightens and grips my heart when I 
remember that you are perhaps still tormented. Loosen it, oh ever dear to me, 
by a word to say that you slept well. ... 


And he says with a wink (to Ellen Terry) that he is adept at all this: 


My pockets are always full of the small change of love-making; but it is magic 
money, not real money. 


A great deal of his “love-making” was indeed play-acting; and even when it 
was real, he tried to convert it into pretense, into stances and attitudes that would keep 
the women from getting over-serious about him. (Said Bertha Newcombe: “The sight 
of a woman deeply in love with him annoyed him.”) The woman he married—for a 
long and devoted marriage—insisted on prior agreement to a sexless relationship. All 
these facts provide a field-day for the literary psychoanalyst, particularly when one 
adds that Shaw was an almost too pat opposite of that shiftless drunkard his father, 
that he was raised a Protestant in Catholic Dublin, that he lived a bachelor with his 
mother until he was in his forties. 

But the shortcoming of such analysis is in its implied conclusion. If only poor 
Shaw had had a stronger and more admirable father-figure, had been raised in a 
happier home, had not had so many environmental and familial stimuli to puritanism. 
... But if all those undoubted benefits had been his, then what? Can we be sure that 
they would have made him an even better artist? As it is, he is the greatest dramatist 
in English since Shakespeare. 

In an age when more and more is known about people and is subjected to 
closer and closer scrutiny, the relation between life and art is taken to be increasingly 
direct. But the ever intenser minings of scholarship and the ever more complex 
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apparatus of psychology frequently lead us past initial seeming revelations back to 
pretty much where we were before. The connection between biography and works 
thus seems highly flawed. These letters depict fascinatingly the shape and style of the 
life without which Shaw’s work would have been impossible, but can they do more? 
It is argued, for example, that Shaw, as thinker and dramatist, is less thoroughly 
revolutionary than Ibsen, and a case can be made for that belief. But was it Shaw’s 
congenital instinct to tidiness that made him a Fabian instead of a philosophical 
anarchist? If so and if it is argued that Ibsen could never have joined any political 
party, let alone a gradualist one, how explain that Ibsen was a petitioner for royal 
favors, an accepter of royal decorations, and an infatuated ass with young girls as an 
old man—none of which Shaw, the party-functionary and repressed romantic, could 
have been? At the last, the facts of an artist’s life, sexual and otherwise, are not of 
great explanatory “use.” If we care about the man’s work, then the life is interesting, 
particularly as encasing what Leon Edel calls “the history of an imagination”; but as 
direct explanation, it is strewn with snares of facile assumption and with howling 
incongruities as well. 

The burden of the biographical process has become so great that, in this case, 
the facts of Shaw’s life tend to make his detractors gloat, his admirers feel 
embarrassed. But rather than being a proof in itself, this phenomenon seems to me 
only to underscore another truth, simple, irrational, fundamental: finally, one’s 
reaction to a writer depends less on demonstrable intrinsic qualities in the work and 
more on one’s own temperament (to use an old-fashioned word). Shaw is a talkative 
busybody, a nagging preacher, a would-be encyclopedist; he has a faint smell of soap 
and water, of Jaeger woolens, of Right Living. (He was a vegetarian before 1897.) 
One can, if one chooses (which is the root of the matter), stop there. Others, myself 
included, see these facts as the mortal manifestations of a demiurge, a titanic being so 
huge, so insistent, so demonic, that he frequently overrode human practices of work 
and dedication. 

The basic discomfort for us with Shaw, then, is not the usual pathos of genius, 
that he was ahead of his time, but that he seems to have come from another planet: 
that he viewed the human race with incisive perception but a bit clinically; that, in 
addition and in contrast to his myriad immediate activities, he had a disquietingly 
long-range historical view. One can find hints already in these letters of the perhaps 
over-objective logic that led him to see the virtues, as well as the faults, of Franco, 
Mussolini, and Hitler. One can find the deliberately disturbing dogmatism that led to 
his untenable statements on Stalin and Soviet Communism. (Although some of his 
critics on this point are blessed with the best of hindsights.) What is worse for some 
people, both the objectivity and the pronouncements are attended by wit. 

Yet Yeats’s Shaw as a smiling sewing-machine stitching steadily away is, as 
these letters show, not large enough to be even a half-truth. There is not, in this early 
volume, sufficient basis to discuss the well-known charges against Shaw of unoriginal 
philosophy, incomplete revolutionary theory, dated economics, and puppet drama. 
But what is evident in this book—and what scales down the Yeats comment—is the 
unleashing of a multitude of forces, the birth of a heroic figure who stitched, certainly, 
but who also soared and gamboled, who saw life as a totally consuming, inescapably 
amusing but nevertheless holy game. Even on this side of our century’s cataclysms, 
we can feel the force of his being; we can feel that, if our connection with his views 
and art is no longer completely contiguous, the fact that such a man really existed is 
nevertheless a subtle source of strength. 
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Another Baldwin: Going to Meet the Man, by James Baldwin (12 December 1965, 
New York Times “Book Review”) 


James Baldwin’s collection of short stories, titled Going to Meet the Man 
(Dial Press, 249 pp.), invites little new comment because it contains little new work. 
Of eight stories, five were published between 1948 and 1960, and none of the others 
was, I hope, written subsequently. The first two stories, “The Rockpile” and “The 
Outing,” seem to be sketches for his first novel, Go Tell It on the Mountain, published 
in 1953. Freshness from the mint is no test of quality, but neither is quality provided 
by scraping the past in response to an author’s present popularity. 

It is widely held that Baldwin’s best work is done in non-fiction. His 
exceptional polemic gifts as writer and as speaker in the civil rights movement have 
helped to fix that view relatively swiftly. That this view is just, that Baldwin is not the 
ironic artist-victim of the social-political movement in which he is fiercely engaged, is 
demonstrated again in this book. 

Let us look first at the element that strikes the reader first: the prose. It is 
crusted with cliché. From the very first paragraph: “Roy felt it to be his right, not to 
say his duty, to play there.” A glimpse of a barmaid: “When she smiled one saw the 
little girl, one sensed the doomed, still-struggling woman beneath the battered face of 
the semi-whore.” A description of jazz: “Creole began to tell us what the blues were 
all about. They were not about anything new. He and his boys up there were keeping 
it new, at the risk of ruin, destruction, madness, and death, in order to find new ways 
to make us listen.” 

The triteness of the writing indicates a regard for his prose that is different 
from that for his essay prose. Would he, in an essay, call a cigarette a “sublimatory 
tube”? If it is asserted that this is early work and that his fictional prose has improved 
(which is arguable), then the willingness to publish this book, as is, indicates another 
difference of regard. Very little of this writing shows the incisiveness of prose, the 
rhythmic control, the attractively serpentine and dramatic structure, the simple care, 
that mark his other writing. 

Insofar as the content of fiction can be distinguished from the writing, when 
we leave Baldwin’s prose in these stories to consider their content, we move from the 
question of sheer workmanship to that of basic talent. He often picks a good focus for 
a story (it is his best fictional gift), which is often sexual. Saul Bellow wrote of 
Baldwin’s last novel: “All the important questions . . . are translated into sex.” In this 
collection we have an American black with a white Swedish wife, a black girl with a 
white lover, a Southern sheriff who is impotent with his wife until he thinks of black 
girls and racial violence. These are all good blueprints for stories. But when the 
generally leathery prose allows us to ignore its rivets to see what it contains, we find 
chunks of material: chosen but not digested, assaulted but not taken; stories that lack 
the elements of personal truth and personal artifice that move material from concern 
into art. 

“Come Out of the Wilderness” has an excellent position of tension: a sensitive 
black girl who lives with a white painter is virtually sentenced to a relationship with 
her commonplace black boss because she feels the futility of her liaison. But as the 
story moves to its climax, we are principally conscious of the conventional tapering of 
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the spotlight, narrowing on her for a final emotional solo, of the sob that will 
inevitably involuntarily escape her throat. The force of the subject and the sincerity of 
the author are swamped in the banalities of method. There is not a stroke in the story 
that is not stock in characterization or mechanically naked. It would be possible to 
hypothesize that occasionally Baldwin’s intensity of concern paralyzes his art if 
elsewhere in his book or in his novels and plays one had been sufficiently convinced 
of his power to assimilate observation and experience and to illuminate them, instead 
of merely relating them to us in compassionate measure, touched up with literary 
Freudian veneer. 

This inadequacy is underscored in the one story that deals exclusively with 
white people. “The Man Child” is unimpelled by social anguish and unaided (as 
others are) by vividness of milieu. “As the sun began preparing for her exit, and he 
sensed the waiting night,” the reader enters an account of a conflict between two 
farmers seen through the eyes of the eight-year-old son of one of them, who is 
eventually murdered by his father’s friend. The tone of the piece is a throwback to the 
twenties of O. E. Rolvaag, the stark poetry of the soul that flourished in literary 
magazines until it collapsed in the Depression. This tone seems a refuge for an author 
dealing with unfamiliar emotion and environment. The failure of imagination is so 
thorough that it provides a clear view of the residually small talent in the other stories, 
those cloaked by social urgency and sexual detail. 

All the above only supports my opening statement there is little new today 
about Baldwin’s fiction. His strength and value, so far, are in the world of fact, not of 
art. Speaking of black writers, Ralph Ellison said, “What moves a writer to eloquence 
is less meaningful than what he makes of it.” This was not written specifically of 
James Baldwin, but, in my view, it applies to him. 


Onward with Updike: The Music School, by John Updike (24 September 1966, 
The New Republic) 


Faced with a writer of demonstrated talent and flowing productivity, one of 
the things that criticism can do is to shut up. The prolific author creates a different 
critical ambience from the one who produces a book every four or six or ten years. 
Since 1958 John Updike has published two books of poetry, four novels, three books 
of stories (including this new volume), a collection called Assorted Prose, and two 
children’s books. Criticizing him is almost like reading over his shoulder as he writes; 
it seems vaguely unfair, as if what is really up for review in his case is his career, not 
the individual segments of it, as if one ought to wait until the body of work is 
finished. But for one thing, most of his present readers are going to die before he does 
(he is thirty-four), and the more they like or dislike his work, the more relevant 
become the immediate estimates of the installments—even at the risk that the next 
mail may bring a new Updike novel or that the sound of the critical typewriter may 
almost literally distract him at his desk. 

He is a phenomenon in more than output. American writers of fiction often 
give us the feeling that they have only a small bankroll of early autobiographical 
experience, that they splurge it all on the first novel or two, that they thus commit 
themselves to the writing life and then agonize along, scraping up occasional books to 
help them live in a manner that is really beyond their means. Not so Updike. He wrote 
his first novel, at twenty-seven, about old people. In the context of American letters, 
this was, among other matters, a witty act. The Poorhouse Fair is, for me, distanced 
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by lapidary sterility, but it is a work of talented artifice, and it was a refreshing debut 
amid all the bouncing-balled and tomboy-titted first novels of “personal” Truth. 

His succeeding fiction has taken him closer to the materials of his own life. 
Sometimes, as in The Centaur, a somewhat precious scheme obtrudes; sometimes, as 
in Rabbit, Run, he goes figuratively slumming with a protagonist on whom he can 
lavish pathos; but in several happy senses he has dedicated his life to his work. One 
does not praise him for getting closer to the writing-class dictum “Write About What 
You Know.” Quite the reverse. In contrast to most younger American writers, he has 
shown from the start some awareness of synthesis as a component of art. One may 
legitimately ask, then, why he is not a better writer than he is and why, among serious 
critics, he is not always taken seriously. This new volume suggests some answers. 
There are twenty stories in this collection, titled The Music School (Knopf, 259 pp.), 
but they are not all stories. Some of them are sketches, like “The Indian,” a failed 
spooky chiller, and “A Madman,” which would have been a prizewinner in The 
Reader’s Digest Most Unforgettable Character series. 

But almost all of them are technically scintillating. No, not the much-praised 
prose. Fine as it often is, the prose is sometimes affected, as in a “view of Fort Carré 
and the (on fair days) turquoise harbor.” Sometimes it is swollen by overpolishing, as 
in the “sunshine that merely underlined the actual chill in the air.” (Why “actual’’?) 
Sometimes it seems simply to run away from him: in the first paragraph of the book 
there is a ten-line sentence about the fragrance of girls in autumn, ending “when the 
cloudless fall sky like the blue bell of a vacuum lifts toward itself the glad exhalations 
of all things.” Max Beerbohm, whom Updike admires, might have winced; then 
parodied. No, it is Updike’s sense of structure that has been astonishing from the 
beginning. His recent short novel, Of the Farm, despite a maiming defect (a lack of 
vitality, a feeling that its characters were consciously acting out a charade), was a 
beautiful concept, beautifully articulated. Most of his stories have easy control of the 
two essentials in short-story technique: where to begin and what to leave out. 

In many of these new stories, certain familiar Updike affinities are again 
apparent. He likes the story of humdrum lives suddenly galvanized by a commonplace 
event that is nevertheless outside the humdrum and therefore “real.” In “Giving 
Blood,” a squabbling couple are at least temporarily reunited by the experience of 
going to a hospital as blood donors. In “Twin Beds in Rome,” the same couple, still 
squabbling, are again reunited by some unexceptional tourist experiences. In “The 
Rescue,” a woman wins a small victory over her husband’s mistress through a skiing 
accident to a third woman. In these stories, and elsewhere, Updike strives to show that 
large meanings are not reserved to large events. This might be called one of the 
definitions of modernism in literature. In the short story it runs from de Maupassant 
through Chekhov and Joyce (another special Updike admiration) to the present day. It 
is not facile slap-down with great names to compare Updike with those masters. Their 
stories are small fissures through which we glimpse immense chaos; his stories are 
well-turned miniatures in which we see ordered miniature universes, with nicely 
balanced equations of pang and pleasure. 

This is not to repeat the familiar charge against Updike that his technique is 
better than his content. That charge involves the fallacious assumption that techniques 
are abstract tools with which a small-scale writer could handle large-scale subjects, if 
only he had the gumption. Nor does it mean the reverse, that great writers must be 
imperfect technicians (though some have been). But there is the risk that a writer who 
takes special pride in technique (as Updike seems to) will select material that does not 
stretch that technique out of perfect shape. A// the elements in a man’s writing derive 
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from the same psyche and spirit; the neat eye tends to see everything neatly. 

There is the core of the trouble: Updike seems to have a limited will in his 
writing. He wants to understand, but we are rarely convinced that he wants to 
understand everything. We sense the author’s delimitations, that he has snipped off 
areas as emotional parks rather than for biopsy of greater matters; and so the story of 
the small crisis remains a small story. He seems content to paint his pictures in two 
dimensions. He does it skillfully, sometimes poignantly; but the impossible third 
dimension, which cannot be painted but which must be in the artist’s intent as he 
paints, is often missing. Even in the poignant stories, there is a sense of author’s 
satisfaction, of pride in the way a nerve has been exposed or a heart bared. Despite the 
expeditions to Britain, Italy, France, and the Virgin Islands, he is like a lesser, latter- 
day Emily Dickinson in prose, who never ventures forth; who reaches out the front 
door and grabs a couple of people and pulls them inside for inspection. 

The exceptions in this book only prove the apparent rule. These exceptions are 
all on the same theme, one that he discussed in his review of Denis de Rougemont’s 
Love Declared, included in Assorted Prose, and to which Updike drew special 
attention in the Foreword to that collection. In brief, it is a belief in “possession by 
loss”: that the purest and highest love is that which is not realized and which is 
therefore not soiled by the thumbprints of daily life and the deterioration of time. 
Kierkegaard’s rejection of Regine Olsen is given as a prime example. Since I have 
already mentioned Emily Dickinson for comparison, I note that this is also a theme in 
her work. For example, “I Cannot Live With You”: 


So we must keep apart, 
You there, I here, 

With just the door ajar 
That oceans are, 

And prayer, 

And that pale sustenance, 
Despair! 


Several of Updike’s stories imply the “de Rougemont” theme, like the two about the 
squabbling couple cited above. The nigglings and naggings of daily existence are the 
inevitabilities of marriage. Neither party is righter or wronger than the other; life—the 
living of day to day—was not made for love. 

But there are three stories, good ones, that deal explicitly with this theme. 
“The Star” is about a married man in New York who realizes only after separation 
from his mistress how much he loves her. “Avec La Bébé-Sitter” is about an 
American family in France; the husband reveals—almost casually—to the children’s 
French nurse that his marriage is unhappy, that he loves another woman. (Updike 
used this device—the ease of revelation to an utter stranger—in an earlier story called 
“Dear Alexandros.”) “The Bulgarian Poetess” is about an American writer sent by the 
State Department on a cultural tour to Bulgaria, There he meets a poetess, and in their 
few conversations—which is all that occurs between them—they realize, without 
saying so, that they love each other. They part. (There is also a fourth story on this 
theme, “Four Sides of One Story,” a semi-comic version of the Tristan-Iseult legend, 
which is Updike at his clever-clever worst.) 

This theme—of consummation as spoilage, of parting as preservation— 
seems at first a high-flown species of puritanism in the worst sense: sex as 
debasement. But fundamentally it is a theme rooted in genuine religious belief. It 
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postulates a Perfect Love, and that this love is the very one that is unrealizable. The 
belief in that love depends on belief in its reality after separation and in the end of 
separation after death—or at least its continuance after death in the consciousness of 
both. And, following from this, this belief predicates a Judge who sees what the 
world does not see, who understands and assures, who underwrites the secret 
unfulfilled contract. As Updike wrote in the de Rougemont review, “Love becomes 
not a way of accepting and entering the world but a way of defying and escaping it.” 
Uncongenial though this theme may be to some, still, because it moves 
Updike most, it is what moves us most in his work. This is Updike at his best; but just 
because it is his best, we can see that even if all his work were at this level, we would 
still be left with the impression of the miniaturist, the performer, usually committed 
but still a professional performer. It is this aura, perhaps, indefinable but inescapable, 
that stands between him and serious stature. It would be vastly premature and quite 
silly to “rank” him now, as the sixth or thirty-sixth best living American writer. Yet 
we can be glad that he is prolific because it seems now that the impress of his work is 
not going to come from any individual book, but from the extent and the sustained 
quality of his career. 


Toujours Tristesse: La Chamade, by Francoise Sagan (29 October 1966, The New 
Republic) 


Poor old Françoise Sagan. Just one more old-fashioned old-timer, bypassed in 
the rush for the latest literary vogue and for youth. Superficially, her career in 
America resembles the lifespan of those medieval beauties who flowered at fourteen, 
were deflowered at fifteen, were old at thirty and crones at forty. Sagan is now only 
thirty-one, but the publication of her latest novel is almost like the return appearance 
of an elderly actress who was a sensation as an ingénue. 

It was back there in 1954, when she was nineteen, that she published her first 
novel, Bonjour Tristesse, which was a literary sensation and a commercial success 
and which launched her well on the way to obscurity with serious critics. For, 
although her first book was astonishingly precocious, it dealt with relatively 
conventional materials of “French” sexual intrigue and it showed no slightest concern 
with new form. Her technique was close to that of the classic nouvelle, which 
Larousse defines as a short novel based on a recent incident. In an age of French 
literature where the philosophically rich fiction of Camus and Sartre and Mauriac was 
succeeded by the formal innovations of the New Novel and the Anti-Novel, there was 
not much left for Sagan but popular success. This is not an attempt to treat her as a 
neglected genius; still, after reading La Chamade (Dutton, 156 pp.), I can agree with 
Brigid Brophy, who, as usual, uses language precisely when she says: “Sagan is the 
most underestimated presence in post-war French writing.” Underestimation is not to 
be replaced by overestimation. Sagan is an accomplished entertainer of the particular 
reader. This is an ancient and honorable profession. 

If that reader does not understand the title, he can be easy—neither does the 
heroine. (“What is a chamade, exactly?” “You'll have to look it up in the dictionary,” 
he said. “I haven’t time to explain now.”) It means in fact “a roll of drums by which 
the inhabitants of a besieged city acknowledged their defeat. Sometimes used to 
signify the wild beating of the human heart.” The story deals with a young woman 
who is the mistress of a middle-aged rich man and who leaves him for an affair with a 
poor young man. The wildness of the affair obliterates the tranquility of her former 
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liaison. But in time the chamade dies away, and the patient, sagacious older man gets 
his reward. 

Thus it is clear that Sagan has not shifted her ground or broadened her 
interests. She is still a player of boudoir chess, employing differing gambits, 
combinations, and endgames within a restricted field. (At the moment she has a new 
play running in Paris that deals with a similar chess game of amorous intrigue and is 
preceded by her curtain-raiser on the same subject.) But what lifts her above the 
merely clever romancer or vendor of glossy sensation are her extraordinary skill 
and—within a narrow range—her concern with emotional truth. 

Parodies of Sagan did not lag far behind her debut, and she is still supplying 
the parodists with material. (The heroine thinks: “If she were not so happy to be alive, 
she would have killed herself.) The tristesse that the heroine welcomed at the end of 
Sagan’s first novel and that persists through her books still has about it some smack of 
literary attitude; but this (which the parodists forget) does not mean it is untrue. To 
live in a literary attitude, to filter experience through a spectrum of assumptions, is no 
less life than to live on a direct simple confrontation of experience; and the former 
doubtless reflects Sagan’s milieu more accurately than the latter. One definition of 
modern consciousness is that the sensitive person selects a character to play, out of 
wish or necessity or frustration or self-defense. The heroine in this new book thinks: 
“If the play in which she was now acting was acceptable, useful, it was her part that 
was badly written.” Possibly this awareness of daily living as show biz is as valid an 
artistic exponent of contemporary life, when well executed, as the modes of Sarraute 
or Robbe-Grillet. 

What matters, finally, is that within her little framework Sagan is always 
interesting and sometimes moving. There is a passage of panic when the girl arrives to 
find her lover’s apartment empty that epitomizes the crazy fantastications of the 
waiting lover who really has nothing to worry about. Within that framework she 
depicts credibly the initiation, swell, and dissolution of love between people who are 
bruised but still susceptible veterans of the cycle. And, within that framework of 
tristesse, she can also be funny. “She had worked for a small paper, the kind that 
pretended to be Leftist in order to pay its employees badly.” Or, commenting on a 
heavy meal in a cheap restaurant: “You’d think only the rich had a right to light 
meals.” Indeed, once started, Sagan’s books are difficult not to read, and the very fact 
that they consume no more than two hours heightens their resemblance to 
conventional filmic forms with unconventional love and its enjoyable sadnesses. 
Those films, like these novels, are high-level soap opera: the credible dramatization of 
sophisticated daydreams. 

Her characters, in order to have the freedom to concentrate on Venus, are 
(again) rich or parasitic on the rich or else manage their jobs with admirable airiness. 
The poor young lover is a publisher’s reader; nevertheless, at one point he spends 
fifteen days mooning about and then goes on a sudden trip, all with a disregard for his 
job that would enchant an American publisher. (And soon afterward, the young man 
has a month’s holiday!) Apart from the dubious reality of the world outside the 
bedroom and salon, none of the characters is in any way original in perception or 
execution: the understanding older man, the wealthy older woman who quite calmly 
uses her money with men as she would once have used her beauty, the impetuous 
lover. But their conventionality, when they are handled with Sagan’s skill, is almost 
welcome—as if they were characters in the commedia dell’arte taking up previously 
prepared roles in fresh adventures. At any rate, as in other Sagan works, they exist 
only as supporting players for the heroine, whose emotional pilgrimage is the book’s 
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real subject. In the first novel she was seventeen; here she is in her early thirties. 
Autobiographical inferences are always uncalled for and always irresistible. 

In a recent survey of the current French literary scene, J. G. Weightman notes 
“the French distinction between the inventive part of literature and that which respects 
already established forms and themes.” Then he says: “At any given moment, a large 
body of writers is producing ‘traditional’ novels or plays and it may sometimes be the 
case—although a typical Parisian intellectual will never admit it—that the 
‘traditional’ has a better chance of survival than the ‘avant-garde.’” The question of 
survival is not one with which we need afflict Sagan, but Weightman’s reminder— 
that the traditional is always continuing under the more newsworthy—is given 
emphasis by her work. And it reminds us that no form or method is ever dead when it 
is well used. The naturalistic play is dead and we can all prove it, until an interesting 
one comes along, like Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf?. The traditional novel is dead 
and, according to the French, deader in France than elsewhere, until Sagan writes 
another book and proves that Colette has a descendant. Not an equivalent, but an 
active descendant. 


The Really Lost Generation: The Awakening, by Kate Chopin (3 December 1966, 
The New Republic) 


The Awakening by Kate Chopin—published in 1899—is still relatively 
unknown. The author’s name always occurs in detailed literary histories but, for an 
example, in the one long paragraph devoted to her in Macmillan’s huge Literary 
History of the United States, this novel is not even mentioned. I first became aware of 
the book through Edmund Wilson’s comments in Patriotic Gore and made a mental 
note to read it, which note somehow got erased. Since Patriotic Gore appeared, The 
Awakening has been reprinted in a paperbound edition (Avon, 192 pp.). I have now 
read it, belatedly, and am convinced that this long-overlooked novel deserves a place 
in the line of major American fiction. 

Kate Chopin was born Katherine O’ Flaherty in St. Louis in 1851. Her mother 
was French and she herself was bilingual. At nineteen she married a Creole banker 
named Oscar Chopin, and lived with him in New Orleans and on a Louisiana 
plantation until his death in 1882. In 1883 she returned to St. Louis with her six 
children, and it was then that she began to write. (Significantly, she had perfected her 
French in Louisiana, and the reading that prompted her to attempt writing was chiefly 
in that language. She translated some de Maupassant and Daudet, and was familiar 
with Flaubert, the Goncourts, and Zola.) 

She wrote about a hundred short stories, some of which are collected in Bayou 
Folk (1894) and A Night in Acadie (1897). She also wrote numerous poems and a 
play. Her first novel, At Fault (1890), is reportedly rather wooden, as she was trying 
her hand at full-length works too soon after beginning to write. Her only other novel. 
The Awakening, is an excellent and prodigiously courageous study of marital 
infidelity. It created a horrified reaction at the time; it was banned from libraries, and 
Chopin was excoriated. In 1930 in the Dictionary of American Biography, Dorothy 
Ann Dondore wrote: “It is one of the tragedies of recent American literature that 
Chopin should have written this book two decades in advance of its time, that she 
should have been so grievously hurt by the attacks of provincial critics as to lay aside 
her pen.” Kate Chopin died in 1904, at the non-advanced age of fifty-three. 
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Wilson compares The Awakening to D. H. Lawrence, but comparison to 
Madame Bovary seems more apt. Like Emma Bovary, Edna Pontellier is an attractive 
young woman married to a well-meaning dullard, she is a mother, she is involved 
with two men, she commits suicide. Chopin is not Flaubert’s equal, however; her 
book does not have Flaubert’s complexity of character or subtlety of orchestration; it 
lacks the breadth of context to make its intense anguish seem like an ironic winking 
moment in cosmic nonchalance; and there is no one scene in The Awakening that is 
conceived with the genius of such an episode as the one between Emma and 
Rodolphe at the agricultural fair. 

But there are two respects in which Chopin’s novel is harder than Flaubert’s, 
more ruthless, more insistent on the truth of inner and social life as sole motivation. 
Edna Pontellier has her first affair out of sexual hunger, without romantic furbelow. 
She is in love, but the young man she loves has left New Orleans (where most of the 
novel takes place). Increasingly aware that her life is increasingly empty, she has a 
sheerly sexual affair with an accomplished amorist. And, second, Chopin uses no 
equivalent of the complicated financial maneuvers with which Flaubert finally corners 
his heroine. Edna kills herself solely because of the foredoomed emptiness of life 
stretching ahead of her. It is purely a psychological motive, untouched by plot 
contrivance. 

The patent theme is in the book’s title (a remarkably simple one for its day): 
the awakening of a conventional young woman to what is missing in her marriage, 
and her refusal to be content. Below that theme is the still-pertinent theme of the 
disparity between woman’s sexual being and the rules of marriage. And below that is 
the perennial theme of nature versus civilization. The atmosphere of the book is that 
of frilled and formal New Orleans society (for, unlike Emma, Edna is not a 
provincial); but the book begins and ends with the sea. 

It opens on Grand Isle in the Gulf of Mexico, where the Pontelliers are 
summering, and it closes there. The very same sentence, about “the voice of the sea,” 
occurs twice in the book. The first time, early in the story, is shortly after the 
following passage: 


Mrs. Pontellier was beginning to realize her position in the universe as a 
human being, and to recognize her relations as an individual to the world 
within and about her . . . perhaps more wisdom than the Holy Ghost is usually 
pleased to vouchsafe to any woman. 


The sentence about the sea occurs once more, near the very end, just after the 
following: 


Despondency had come upon her there in the wakeful night, and had never 
lifted. There was no one thing in the world that she desired. There was no 
human being whom she wanted near her except Robert [the young man she 
loves]; and she even realized that the day would come when he, too, and the 
thought of him would melt out of her existence, leaving her alone. The 
children appeared before her like antagonists who had overcome her; who had 
overpowered and sought to drag her into the soul’s slavery or the rest of her 
days. But she knew a way to elude them. She was not thinking of these things 
when she walked down to the beach. 
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I submit that this is an extraordinary paragraph for an American novel published in 
1899. It is neither Nora Helmer, of Ibsen’s A Doll House, nor Susan B. Anthony. It is 
an anachronistic, lonely, existentialist voice out of the mid-twentieth century. 

Such anachronisms, inexplicable and marvelous, appear in all the arts from 
time to time: Vermeer, anticipating by two centuries the light of the French 
impressionists; Biichner, anticipating by a century the German expressionist drama. 
Kate Chopin was at least a generation ahead of her time. To be sure, her style is not 
free of Victorian upholstery: “spun-gold hair”; two lips “that were so red one could 
only think of cherries”; a cook serves “a delicious repast’; and so on. But these 
mannerisms of the day only make the other elements in the book all the more 
remarkable: the impatience with moral mythology; the insistence on emotional truth; 
the confrontation of the resultant consequences without plot contrivance or escape; 
the humane but unsparing eye for character; the dynamics of the story’s cruel 
progress, step by inexorable step. 

In the post-Freudian age, a certain patronizing view creeps into our reading of 
novels like this one, as if we thought that the author did very well considering that he 
didn’t know as much about these matters as we do. An accompanying aspect is that 
we tend to give credit, even to Flaubert, on extra-literary grounds—pats on the head 
for being a pioneer. Still, after those aspects are either discounted or reckoned on, The 
Awakening remains a novel of high quality, fine in itself and astonishing for its day. 

To discover a novel of such stature in the American past is both a happiness 
and an occasion for some shame. Not many readers would claim to know all of 
American literature, but some of us like to think that at least we know the best of it. 
The Awakening—a novel published at the end of the American 1890s that had almost 
no immediate influence—has been too much and too long neglected. 


James Joyce: Letters (7 January 1967, The New Republic) 


Yes, yes, we know before we pick them up that these two volumes Letters of 
James Joyce (Viking: Vol. II, 472 pp.; Vol. II, 584 pp.) are secondary; that what 
matters about Joyce is his work; and that, even as far as biography is concerned, there 
is little of first import to be added to what Richard Ellmann has already written in his 
excellent book. Yet some reviewers have not only been kind enough to tell us that the 
novels are better than the letters, they have also warned us that these letters reveal 
Joyce as egotistical, money-grubbing, sexually fantastic, whining, and otherwise 
dappled with imperfections. We reel at the revelation, and read on. Some of the 
letters, reviewers warn us, are tedious or trivial. We skip a bit now and then; and read 
on. We read on, not because we expected that these letters would equal his art or 
magnify his person, but because they are by Joyce. They are further manifestations of 
the human being who wrote those novels and stories, and they help to confirm— 
which is difficult sometimes to believe—that those books were in fact written by a 
mere human being. 

In his preface to Stanislaus Joyce’s book My Brother’s Keeper (a justified 
title, as applied to the earlier years), T. S. Eliot wrote that, because so much of Joyce’s 
work seems autobiographical, 


We want to know who are the originals of his characters, and what were the 
origins of his episodes, so that we may unravel the web of memory and 
invention and discover how far and in what ways the crude material has been 
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transformed. 


Yes, we do want to “know” and to “unravel” and, in some degree, these letters assist; 
and when they do not directly assist, they sometimes provide sidelights. (For example, 
Jung wrote Joyce a generally complimentary letter about Ulysses, and Joyce wrote to 
a friend that Jung seemed to have read the book “From first to last without one 
smile.”) But even when there is no demonstrable benefit, these letters—even the 
undeniably tedious ones—are treasurable. What we want, when we admire an artist as 
much as many of us admire Joyce, is to succumb to sentiment. It is no use telling us 
the cool truth: that if we had really known him, we would only have been 
disappointed. (I know a man who once watched Joyce for an hour at a Paris café 
table, and all he saw was Joyce yawn twice.) Who dares to decide finally which relics 
of the great are dispensable? The opportunity for hero-worship is one of the secondary 
benedictions of great art. 

Here, then, are two thick volumes of letters from and to Joyce, edited by 
Richard Ellmann. They supplement the previous volume edited by Stuart Gilbert 
(which has just been reissued with corrections). Gilbert’s volume ranged over the 
whole span of Joyce’s life, and these new volumes do likewise, because so many 
more letters have come to light. (Ellmann even has an appendix containing some 
letters that were discovered too late to be put in chronological order.) Certainly some 
of them are negligible. Certainly Ellmann has occasionally overdone his careful and 
helpful job of notation (as when he documents minor misdating). But, in a collection 
of this kind, some materials that would be considered irrelevant by some are relevant 
to others. For example, there is a seven-line note that, says Ellmann, Joyce passed 
under the table to his wife at a café, to patch up a quarrel. It is of no literary 
consequence and contains no new information about the marriage, but I found it—and 
the circumstance of its writing—fascinating. Books like these are not to be judged as 
art. The pertinent judgments have been made earlier, and either one wants a work like 
this to exist or one doesn’t. I do. 

Still, I could wish for some small changes or additions. Often one misses the 
reply to a letter, sent or received. Subjects are raised and dropped unfinished. For 
instance, whatever happened to Warner Brothers’ interest in filming Ulysses or to the 
film scenario of that book by S. J. Reisman and Louis Zukofsky? And I question the 
practice of printing letters in foreign languages in the body of the text, with 
translations in fine italics below and with footnotes keyed to the original languages 
rather than to the translations. The reverse practice would have been more helpful: the 
translations in the main body with the footnotes keyed to them, and with the originals 
printed below for those who want them. Most of us would have assumed that, say, 
Ettore Schmitz (Italo Svevo) wrote originally in Italian; when he wrote in English, it 
could have been noted. As for Joyce, we are all aware of his fluency in Italian 
(including its Triestine dialect), and in French, German, and Danish; to feature his 
writings in those languages is not precisely the point of a book in English. 

Joyce, contrary to other writers in so many ways, is contrary too in the interest 
of his letters. Usually an author’s letters become more rewarding as he ages, as he 
becomes celebrated and meets the celebrated, as he makes his best art and responds to 
the world that recognizes it. (Proust, for example.) But with Joyce, the chief interest is 
in his early discovery of his uniqueness, his courage (one may say) in accepting it, his 
battle to sustain it. Even the early begging letters to his brother are more lively than 
some of the later letters arranging terms and dunning donors. Ellmann’s second 
volume—properly Volume III—is far from dull, but it has a slight flavor of a court 
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gazette as Joyce became a reigning monarch of patrons and pioneering publishers. 
This last volume contains some particularly fascinating letters by others, including 
one from Schmitz describing a performance of Exiles in London and one by Shaw 
that should scotch forever the myth that he was puritanically blind to Joyce’s genius; 
but the earlier letters are Joyce’s account of a relatively lone fight. 

In them we traverse the struggles for money and for self, and above all we 
perceive the enormous patience and self-confidence. But these qualities are not 
unflinching. He reveals enough ambivalence to make him both human and 
superhuman. The latter is shown in his persistence, the former in such a passage as 
that to his brother in 1906 after yet another postponement of the publication of 
Dubliners: 


You cannot imagine I want to continue writing at present. I have written quite 
enough and before I do any more in that line I must see some reason why—I 
am not a literary Jesus Christ. 


Of course he continued without much “reason why.” Although Chamber Music was 
published the following year, Dubliners did not appear until 1914, and in the interim 
he completed A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. (It seems relevant also to note 
the health of the man who accomplished the work of Joyce’s lifetime. In addition to 
bouts of rheumatic fever, sciatica, lumbago, and assorted other ailments, he 
underwent eleven eye operations in twelve years. Admiration is dumb.) 

Much has been made adversely of the sexuality of some of the letters from 
Joyce to his wife when they were separated for a time in 1909, but after all, even 
though it was 1909, she was his bedmate and he was not writing for publication. In 
fact, the sexual elements in these letters, far from shocking, are among the most 
interesting in Eliot’s sense—tracing relations between original materials and their use 
in art. As Ellmann points out, Joyce was economical of phrases: when he liked a 
phrase in one of his letters, he sometimes saved it and used it in a story or a novel. 
(And there is some suggestion in Nora’s unpunctuated letters of the style of Molly 
Bloom’s final soliloquy.) 

There is certainly a touch of sadism in these sexual letters to Nora; he must 
have had foreknowledge of the shock they would cause this simple girl—not the acts 
themselves, which presumably she knew, but the fact of describing them. There was 
also some masochism because he must have known he would regret shocking her; he 
seems almost to anticipate the torment of contrition that followed. The entire action 
seems part of his probing of the boundaries of verbal permissibility and sexual truth, 
as well as an exploration of Nora’s emotional-psychological core. Many years later, in 
the letter already referred to, Jung wrote to him about Ulysses: 


The forty pages of non-stop run in the end is a string of veritable 
psychological peaches. I suppose the devil’s grandmother knows so much 
about the real psychology of a woman. I didn’t. 


Here, in these letters written twelve years before the novel was completed, we can see 
Joyce making his way toward Molly through Nora. This is not to say that these letters 
were merely or sheerly artistic experiments, that Joyce, the man, did not enjoy and 
suffer in them; but the enjoyment and the remorse are precisely the point. 

A friend said recently that if such a work as the privately printed, anonymous 
My Secret Life (1888) had been generally available in Joyce’s day, it would have 
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made much of Joyce’s work unnecessary. This seems to me to deny the essence of 
Joyce’s art. His censorship troubles would have been easier in those highly 
hypothetical circumstances, but his work would essentially have remained the same. 
The purpose of My Secret Life—and of most pornographic fiction as well—is to 
emphasize a division in life. Joyce’s purpose surely was to emphasize that life is 
indivisible. 

Having pushed the novel (in Ulysses) to new limits in compass and in what 
may be called cargo-carrying power, he then proceeded to push further: to cease 
trying to expand the traditional novel or anything like it; to make a new art. This 
further struggle divorced him—at least for a time—from two of his strongest 
supporters. In 1924, after reading the first installment of Finnegans Wake, his brother 
Stanislaus wrote him: 


It is unspeakably wearisome . . . I for one would not read more than a 
paragraph of it, if I did not know you. 


And after reading another section, Ezra Pound grumbled on paper: 


Doubtless there are patient souls who will wade through anything for the sake 
of the possible joke . . . but . . . having no inkling whether the purpose of the 
author is to amuse or instruct... . And in any case I don’t see what which has 
to do with where. ... 


Joyce’s replies to these letters, if he made any, are not included. The reply he 
might have made is in a letter that Proust wrote a decade earlier about his own lonely 
expedition: 


There is a plane geometry and a geometry of space. And so for me the novel is 
not only plane psychology but psychology in space and time. That invisible 
substance, time, I try to isolate. But in order to do this it was essential that the 
experience be continuous. I hope that by the end of my book what I have tried 
to do will be understandable. . . . 


I visited Joyce’s grave in Zurich in 1960, nineteen years after his death. (The 
custodian in the Fluntern cemetery office had evidently been asked the way to the 
grave often enough to remember it without reference to files. “Ja, ja,” he recollected 
knowledgeably in answer to my question, “der englische Schriftsteller.” Joyce would 
have loved that.) At the grave, with its simple flat stone, I thought of a passage in 
Stanislaus’s book. He was thirteen at the time he writes of, and James was sixteen: 


One afternoon comes back to me distinctly, the afternoon when Ibsen’s 
Master Builder arrived from Heinemann’s in William Archer’s translation. . . . 
It was an event; and my brother stayed up that night to read the play. In the 
morning I must have been the first to come down for I found the large 
armchair pulled near to the extinguished hearth and the table to the armchair. 
The lamp had been pulled to the edge of the table so that the table-cover 
drooped on the floor. The whole room bore witness that he had read late into 
the night. My brother had been keeping vigil to hear the message from 
Norway of the younger generation that sooner or later comes knocking at the 
door. 
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This is a vivid little glimpse: the beginning of the journey that led to a mountaintop. 


Nothing New: The Ravishing of Lol Stein, by Marguerite Duras, & La Maison de 
Rendez-vous, by Alain Robbe-Grillet (14 January 1967, The New Republic) 


There is really little more to say about the “new” novel at present, but there 
may be some point in explaining why there is little more to say. Two new “new” 
novels, The Ravishing of Lol Stein by Marguerite Duras (Grove, 181 pp.), and La 
Maison de Rendez-vous by Alain Robbe-Grillet (Grove, 154 pp.), provide the 
occasion. 

Duras sets her story (which it can be called) in a fictitious country where she 
mixes Anglo-Saxon and other names of places and people. Lol Stein, jilted by one 
man and married to another, returns to the town where she was jilted. She is attracted 
to the lover of a former school friend who is herself now married. Lol has led an 
almost narcotized married life; the lover, who does or does not resemble the youth 
who once jilted her, stirs her from this lethargy. But it is not a conventional affair. 
Although they sleep together once in the course of the book (after a visit to the 
ballroom where the jilting occurred years before), Lol’s chief gratification is 
vicarious; she likes to lie in a field outside the hotel where the lover and her friend 
meet, and she likes to watch the window of their bedroom. Thus apparently she can 
still luxuriate in the anguish of being jilted even though she has a husband and a lover. 
The lover knows she is watching his other meetings, and he tells Lol the details she 
wants to know. It is this compliance that seals the sympathy between him and Lol. 

All this in itself is not very “new.” It might have been written by a lady who 
had read Proust and Freud long ago and who had kept up with the vein of tacit, 
feminine sensibility that runs through much twentieth-century fiction. Duras’s book is 
not a clinical diagram; but her use of bizarrerie as a meeting place for the sensitive— 
the lovers’ acceptance of it as proof of their mutual understanding—is based on 
literary premises that have been well-established in this century. 

What makes this novel “new” is that, although its language is formally 
conventional, its structure and intent are neither realistic nor traditionally romantic. It 
is written as if centered in a kaleidoscope of shifting prisms. The viewpoints 
continually meld and change; and the “I” who narrates (or who does not narrate) the 
story is revealed, halfway through, to be the lover, who does not in fact enter until 
halfway through. When he does not know what happened or what others are thinking, 
phrases occur such as, “This is what I surmise”; but even this pattern is often varied. 
Fundamentally, it is the author who hovers over the story, turning it this way and that 
to catch and lose light, to mock slightly the novelistically expected, to dramatize the 
pressure of modern ultra-consciousness both on the characters in the story and the 
author who is telling it. 

Robbe-Grillet’s novel deals with some familiar materials of his: murder, sex, 
voyeurism, mystery, exotic atmosphere. But these materials are nothing more than 
that; his book is not genuinely violent, voyeuristic, or mysterious. It uses these 
elements as parts of a pattern, which pattern is the reason for the book’s existence 
and to which these materials simply lend component colors. Amorphousness of 
time—no simultaneity, which has its own morphology, but sheer amorphousness—is 
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the book’s chief achievement. 

The word “story” cannot be applied here, as it could with Duras, even though 
there are at least as many events as in her book and most of them quite lurid. The 
setting is Hong Kong. The events include occurrences in an expensive brothel, staged 
scenes in that brothel, scenes in its garden, chases and murders in various mean and 
luxurious streets. These events move forward, circle on themselves, are repeated with 
variations, flow into other events. The structure of the book might be roughly graphed 
by writing a string of cursive e’s in different sizes and then making the string 
undulate. 

What is possibly apparent from my descriptions of these two books—and what 
is certainly an accepted trope of the criticism of the “new” novel—is their close 
relation to films. Both these authors have written film scripts for (among other 
directors) Alain Resnais: Duras, Hiroshima, mon amour; Robbe-Grillet, Last Year at 
Marienbad. (Robbe-Grillet has also written and directed a film of his own, 
L’Immortelle, not released in the U.S., which I saw in Paris. It, too, has an exotic 
setting—Istanbul—and deals with many of the same materials, including the 
mysteries of time. In some ways I thought it more satisfying than Marienbad and 
certainly much less consciously tricky.) 

Perhaps it is additionally symptomatic of our era that some art forms aspire 
toward other art forms. Much of the cinema—particularly in the “underground”— 
aspires toward abstract painting. Much of modern painting (to use the term loosely) 
aspires toward sculpture. And many “new” novels long to be films. The influence of 
film techniques on fiction—flashback, intercutting, even the pan shot—has been clear 
for half a century. Now, in the “new” novel, the matter goes beyond the adaptation of 
techniques: it is a more intrinsic relation. These novels seem to be films—in prose. 
Duras’s novel exists by dissolving and re-dissolving, by superimposed images and 
cross-fades; it seems to have camera angles fast-woven into its motion forward. 
Robbe-Grillet’s novel is edited (in the film sense) like L’Jmmortelle; and it has the 
same rhythm, deliberately dreamy as against the excitement of the materials. Beyond 
this (and besides the fact that both novels have been rendered into good English), 
there is little new to say; and this is perhaps the most pertinent point about these 
books. Let me explain. 

In contemporary criticism of fiction, the battle-lines (not too harsh or simple a 
term, I think) have been drawn. On one side are those who hope for the continuing 
potency and growth of the more-or-less traditional novel. On the other side are those 
who believe that such factors as realism, psychology, characterization—all of which 
in general they dub “anthropomorphism’—are finished in fiction, played out. Not to 
recognize this (they say) is simply to stuff new sociological and psychological case 
histories into old sacks; is to ignore the drastic and rapid changes in our outer and 
inner worlds that require new art forms—forms that fit, not ones that are patched and 
updated. This second group of critics believes strongly that, in the new art, the old 
dichotomy—or even symbiosis—of form and content is discarded; that form becomes 
content; that critical quests for meaning are sentimental relics of the nineteenth 
century; that new meanings of meaning must be found. For example, Roland Barthes 
wrote of Robbe-Grillet that, in the beginning, his intent was “to ‘kill’ meaning 
directly,” but he claims that there is an evolution in this author’s work that all of us 
share. “Robbe-Grillet’s work then becomes the ordeal of meaning suffered by a 
certain society.” 

For myself, my sympathies are all with this second group of critics. They 
ought to be right. The world is changing so swiftly and continuously that it is no 
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longer a cliché to say so (any more than it is a cliché to say that the sun rises in the 
morning). Altering moralities—at least, altering moral ambitions—theoretically 
demand an entirely new art; and theoretically it ought to be as impossible to write a 
recognizably traditional novel as it is to compose like Bach—for social and 
theological reasons. 

But three factors operate against agreement with this second group. The first is 
that interesting and extremely relevant fiction is still being written in the “old” way; a 
few wildly disparate names that come immediately to mind are Walker Percy, 
Ingeborg Bachmann, Bernard Malamud, Henry de Montherlant, and Anthony 
Burgess. The second factor is that, even with all the receptivity and patience that one 
can muster, much of the new art does not live up to the criticism that is written about 
it. Indeed, the artwork is often less stimulating and memorable than the criticism. The 
third point is that, among most “new” novelists, each author sooner or later finds a 
characteristic note or process, and then that is really about all he does find. Once that 
note is struck, there is not much that is rewarding in each new work by that author; it 
is simply one more example. It would be excessive to say that, for instance, none of 
Robbe-Grillet’s novels is more rewarding than another; but (pace Barthes) it is not 
excessive to say that, in each of them, the process is the most important element and, 
alas, the most familiar. When we pick up our third or fourth Robbe-Grillet novel, the 
effect of that act is almost as cyclical as the cyclical effects within his novels. 

Thus, as noted above, there is really nothing more to be said about this subject 
and these two novels demonstrate it. They are, fundamentally, two more instances of 
a theory to which one subscribes or not. My own intent in this matter is to remain as 
non-partisan as the conditioning, perception, and age of any one individual will 
permit. I shall read whatever does not bore me or even (for a time) what does bore 
me, if boredom is part of an evidently gifted artist’s purpose, as it often is with 
Beckett. No one can “prove” at this point that one side or the other in this critical 
dispute is right. Perhaps in a decade or so the “new” novel will be forgotten. It will 
certainly have been replaced by a different “new” novel; that is of its essence. But 
whether these new anti-anthropomorphic efforts will completely have displaced the 
traditional novel or whether they will simply have fed it in salutary ways, no one can 
now say. There is small point in arguing it any further. There is nothing to do but let 
writers write, readers read, and let time—which is sometimes just and sometimes 
stupid—decide. 


William Styron’s Unwritten Novel: The Confessions of Nat Turner (Winter 1967- 
68, The Hudson Review) 


The revolt of Virginia slaves led by Nat Turner in 1831 is more than an 
analogue of contemporary events; it is itself a contemporary event in the sense that it 
is directly connected with matters that are affecting all our lives. But in discussing 
William Styron’s novel The Confessions of Nat Turner (Random House, 428 pp.), I 
should like to concentrate on the work as art, not analogy. 

Styron is interested in tragedy. Other gifted contemporary Americans have 
centered on other matters: sensibility, psychology, black (and blue) humor, myth. 
Styron has not excluded any of these—he could not, by the very nature of his material 
and times—but his previous big novels, Lie Down in Darkness and Set This House on 
Fire, use all these elements to a predominant tragic purpose. Cyril Connolly’s familiar 
dictum—that it is the business of the writer to create masterpieces—has been Styron’s 
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law, and to him masterpiece has meant tragedy. He is the only writer of his generation 
who has consistently swung for the fences and has been willing to take the attendant 
risks. The results vary; I think his latest novel is his poorest; but his large-souled 
subscription to the highest aim commands something more than cool respect. 

The difficulties of writing tragedy in our time have been well chewed over. 
Styron knows what they are and has faced some of them, with greater success in his 
first novel than in his second. (Although I think the latter underrated. Finally it fails, 
but there is some grandeur on the way to the failure.) All these years, however, Styron 
has had stored away in his mind what he evidently considered a tragic instance made 
by history, free of the constrictions of modern life yet applicable to it. The story of 
Nat Turner’s revolt has been part of Styron’s consciousness since his Virginia 
boyhood, and he has ostensibly thought of it as a tragic armature waiting to be picked 
up (when he felt he was ready) and fleshed. 

But the questions begin at once. Js Nat’s story a tragedy? Or merely a cruel 
historical eruption? If it is a tragedy, what kind of tragedy is it? And this depends on 
the character of Nat himself, his quality and stature. In an article and an interview, 
Styron has compared him with Luther, Robespierre, Danton, and Castro. This seems 
to me bloated and false. Those men were members of society who objected to aspects 
of it, had plans to change it and to live in it—if not govern it—after it was changed. 
Nat was not a bona fide member of the society he had reason to hate, had no plans 
whatsoever for altering it, and simply wanted to get out of it after he had destroyed as 
much of it as he could reach. As a revolutionary hero for a work of art—quite apart 
from his behavior in history—he simply does not exist. He hates what he sees (and 
other slaves were much worse treated than he was); he strikes back (and gets very 
little help from other slaves in doing so). He is a historical symptom—of the increase 
in the sense of individual worth in the Western world. Unlike Danton’s death in 
Biichner’s play of the same name, Nat Turner’s death is no kind of political- 
revolutionary tragedy at all. 

It is in quite another way that this novel has a chance for tragic stature—as a 
drama between man and God. Intellectually, Styron is aware of this. He has said (New 
York Times, Oct. 8, 1967), apparently unconcerned that he is contradicting his 
comparison of Nat with revolutionists, 


One must remember that [Nat] is a religious fanatic. And the book . . . is a sort 
of religious parable and a story of exculpation . . . It should be apparent that 
the book expresses the idea of Old Testament savagery and revenge redeemed 
by New Testament charity and brotherhood. 


Styron is thus his own best critic; because what he says should be apparent is nowhere 
apparent. The opposition of the two theologies is never made; the redemption is never 
effected. On the very last page, in the next-to-last line, a quick little verbal Band-Aid 
is laid on the great gaping wounds of the story; that is as close as the book comes to 
the idea of redemption in Christ. All through the book this drama was possible. Styron 
does not posit it, either directly or implicitly. He does state the premises of another, 
equally large, apposite religious drama, but he merely states them; then he walks 
away from them and leaves them unfulfilled. 

Nat, whose evangelical quality is made plain from the start, is in prison at the 
opening, captured after his bloody revolt. His lawyer, Gray, asks him, 


Don’t you realize . . . that it was the message contained in Holy Scripture that 
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was the cause, the prime mover, of this entire miserable catastrophe? Don’t 
you see the plain ordinary evil of your dad-burned Bible? 


The atheist lawyer goes on to recount (of course from the viewpoint of a man who 
wants the status quo preserved) the horrors that Nat’s religious fervor has wrought or 
been responsible for. Nat, confronted with this hard contradiction, admits that he has 
never considered it. He never does consider it. 

Yet Styron has shown us how Nat’s speech, his thoughts, his very fantasy 
derive from both the contents and the language of the Bible. The book bears as its 
opening talisman the Alpha and Omega of the altar. (“It’s de prime sanctua’y, de 
alpha and de omega, where all mysteries are revealed,” says Ella near the end of Lie 
Down in Darkness.) The book closes with verses from the last chapter of Revelation. 
We see Nat throughout as the conscious agent of God. He makes his major moves 
only on what he takes to be divine command. Therefore the question that Gray asks 
him—and which Gray repeats in differing form—is absolutely central to the book. 
(Perhaps the most dramatic moment in the actual Confessions [the record dictated by 
Nat] comes when Turner’s court-appointed interrogator demands to know from him 
whether or not he sees now—in jail and in chains—that he was mistaken in what he 
had undertaken, especially since he is soon to be executed. The interrogator himself 
reports Turner’s reply: “Was not Christ crucified?” This direct, simple, and great flash 
is not in the novel.) Nat never answers, in word or thought. 

At the end of that first section in jail, he beseeches God, 


Then what I done was wrong, Lord? I said. And if what I done was wrong, is 
there no redemption? 


(The sudden lapse into bad grammar, after the rhetoric of most of Nat’s thoughts, is a 
patent plea on Styron’s part for dialect-pathos.) The question is not answered. On the 
next page we go into the long “flashback” that is the bulk of the book, which narrates 
the events—internal and external—that lead to Nat’s execution. A short coda takes 
place in the prison cell where Nat thinks, 


I will go without Him, I think, I will go without Him because He has 
abandoned me without any last sign at all. Was what I done wrong in His 
sight? And if what I done was wrong is there no redemption? 


In the morning the jailer says, “Come.” Nat thinks that he would do it all over again, 
would destroy them all over again, except one: the only person he himself killed—the 
white girl who, he suddenly tells us, showed him God. Then the jailer’s voice, in 
Nat’s mind, becomes God’s voice, saying, “Come, My son.” 

Now this ending is, first of all, a fabrication; God had been a presence in Nat’s 
life long before he met the girl. But, worse, this film-soundtrack insertion of God’s 
voice a split-second before fadeout confronts neither the lawyer’s question nor Nat’s 
own question about redemption. And these are the absolutely fundamental questions 
of the book. Styron poses them, and then—though he drenches the book in scriptural 
rhetoric—simply skitters away from them. 

In short, the central defect of the book is that Styron has written a novel about 
a religious agonist without fulfillng—in any way he might have chosen—the 
religious agony. There can be no satisfaction in the story of Nat, the God-driven rebel, 
unless we are convinced that his destruction brings him closer to God—or else 
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plunges him into courageous cosmic loneliness. Styron has said that Camus’s The 
Stranger gave him the clue he needed on how to approach this book. This is true only 
in the most superficial formal sense (the hero in prison, reflecting as he awaits 
execution). Camus’s form is the outcome of a thoroughly understood, fully articulated 
philosophical-theological position. Obviously one does not prescribe that position, or 
any position, for Styron. But some view of the theological questions—in realized 
dramatic terms, not divinity-school statements—was necessary to fulfill his book. The 
real story of Nat Turner is, as Styron has said, a religious parable: one of redemption 
in Christ. More, the real Turner believed in himself as a Christ-actor. Styron has left 
the story unfinished. 

For this story he substitutes—and he does even this somewhat halfheartedly— 
a psychosexual drama seen by modern eyes. Styron, in his extrinsic remarks about the 
book, has made much of the sexual sublimation of revolutionary leaders (although to 
link Luther and Danton in this regard seems rather odd). He has quite evidently 
decided to throw this element into the mixture, hoping (one feels) that if the 
revolutionary or religious drama does not sustain his book, the modern reader can 
always cling to the psychosexual cable to carry him across. He tells us of Nat’s 
adolescent discovery of sexual potency, of watching his mother being ravished by a 
white overseer, of a bit of unintended sex play with another Negro youth, of Nat’s 
deliberate repression of sexual activity as part of his dedication (he never sleeps with 
a girl). The friendly white girl in this way becomes a complicated image for him, not 
only of purity and loveliness but of “whiteness” and hatefulness, all bound together 
and intensified by her obvious liking of him and his sexual desire for her. 

He, of course, kills her in the revolt. She is the only person he kills. Styron has 
reasoned his drama backward from this fact. An artist has every right to reason 
backward or forward as he likes, to imagine motives and patterns from given facts; all 
he has to do is make them true and meaningful. Here they are merely pat. The 
psychosexual study of Nat is, as such, a series of clichés, and the killing of the girl 
would be foreseeable even if we did not know about it beforehand. Moreover, the 
scene in which he kills the girl is so stagily carpentered in every movement and word 
that we are conscious only of the novelist. It is utterly unmoving. The only 
unpredictable element in it is retroactive. At the very end, as noted, we learn that it 
was this girl, if not the killing of this girl, “that showed me Him whose presence I had 
not fathomed or maybe never even known.” Between religious ecstasy and sexual 
ecstasy there is, we know, no rigid line, but the novel does not try to show us that they 
are partly or wholly identical. They are simply both there, the former inconclusive, 
the latter unenlightening. 

Part of Styron’s effort to activate the book sexually and to bring it fully into 
the modern consciousness is his use of obscenity, mostly in the mouths of Nat’s 
fellow slaves. It is immediately suspect. How does Styron know what obscenity was 
among slaves? In a milieu in which every nail and plateful of food seems to have been 
vetted for accuracy, the obscenity stands out as questionable. It is a difficult diction to 
determine in most periods because it is not often set down, and here we are dealing 
with a non-literate social group. For example, a crazed and starved slave execrates a 
white man: “You is a sona-bitchin’ cuntlappin’ fuckah!” Immediately we want to 
know how Styron knows that a Virginia slave in the 1820s would have used those 
words. It is not a matter of pedantry but of ear. The basic words are ancient, but many 
of the combinations sound contemporary; and this, plus the fact that Styron uses 
obscenity at all, seems an attempt to galvanize the book, to jab history up-to-date with 
electric needles. 
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Which brings us to the exactly opposite subject—the period prose. First, there 
is the (much discussed) language of Nat’s thoughts. Styron has chosen to write the 
book entirely from Nat’s viewpoint and has based the language on the pamphlet from 
which he also took his novel’s title, The Confessions of Nat Turner, an account set 
down by Nat’s lawyer, Gray, with (says Gray) “little or no variation from his own 
words.” Styron believes this last, evidently, and there is no way to gainsay him; but 
this belief makes for a continual contrast between Nat’s inner monologue and most of 
his speech. Styron is aware of this, naturally, and is implicitly asking for an act of 
imagination on the reader’s part, something that has been asked by thousands of 
novelists and which is a convention that often works to everyone’s advantage. 

There are numerous passages, however, where Styron asks too much of a 
concession from us, where he strains credibility very badly—particularly when 
(because everything is inside Nat’s head) he asks Nat not only to be Nat but to do the 
work of the novelist: 


Now again my mind begins to wander. My thoughts stray outdoors once more 
where the brilliant fuss of chattering birds intrudes in the fading day— 
blackbirds and robins, finches and squawking jays, and somewhere far off 
above the bottomlands the noise of some mean assembly of crows, then calls 
echoing venturesome and conniving and harsh. Again the scene outside 
captures my attention, so now slowly and with irresistible pleasure I turn to 
gaze at the coarse green slope with its slant of golden light and its nimble 
bustle of many wings. ... 


The greatest novelist who ever lived would have trouble convincing us that “brilliant 
fuss” and “mean assembly” and “nimble bustle” came from the mind of an ill- 
educated slave. Rotundities derived from King James, yes; but those phrases are 
literary conceits, they smell of authorship. In much of this book, especially in the 
padded passages of novelistic process—landscapes, transitions, and so on—Styron 
elbows Turner aside and takes over. 

Much of the dialogue sounds false, too. It is hard to believe that the most 
fustian of Victorians could have uttered this sentence spontaneously: 


For several years there has come to my attention wondrous bruit of a 
remarkable slave, owned at different times by various masters here in the 
vicinity of Cross Keys, who had so surpassed the paltry condition into which 
he had been cast by destiny that—mirabile dictu—he could swiftly read, if 
called upon to demonstrate, from a difficult and abstract work in natural 
philosophy, and in a fair hand inscribe page after page of random dictation, 
and had mastered his numbers so far as a comprehension of simple algebra, 
and had so attained an understanding of Holy Scripture that such of those few 
adepts in the science of divinity as had examined his knowledge of the Bible 
came away shaking their heads in wonder at the splendor of his erudition. 


This is a transparent imitation of many books read. We all know that some fine 
novelists—even a few great ones, like Hardy—wrote poor dialogue; but Hardy, to use 
him as an example, was not writing at the end of a century of realism and naturalism, 
after hundreds of novelists had brought dialogue closer to the vernacular and after 
their readers had derived new standards of credibility from them. 

All these various kinds of dubious language contribute to a signal failure in 
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Styron’s novel: none of the characters comes fully to life. Nat comes nearest, for the 
obvious reason that most space is devoted to him. At least we get from him a set of 
fairly vivid characteristics, but they never coalesce into a human being who would be 
recognizable off the page (surely a test in this matter). Because of this lack, Nat’s 
progress to his outburst is more a matter of Styron’s bricks and mortar than a 
cumulation of passion. As for the major minor characters, all of them represent ideas, 
few of them have vitality, let alone completeness. Especially is this true of the 
sympathetic white girl, whose every line and movement are rank cliché. Among the 
minor minor characters, like two pederasts, there are occasional glints of color 
because that is all that is needed for them: glints of color. 

Much of the acclaim that has been given this novel seems to me a recognition 
of the fact that Styron has chosen a large subject, a historical instance of terrible 
immediacy, and has addressed it with that hunger for size that has motivated his entire 
career. But the reach for the past seems to have impeded his customary grasp of truth: 
in character, prose, and—fundamentally—theme. The sexual theme is glib and 
reductive; Nat had glands, but so has everyone, and unless the sexual theme could 
have been made so overwhelmingly powerful that it encompassed everything else 
(which it does not), it was bound to seem almost an easy contemporary “out,” instead 
of a facing squarely of the major classic agony. Nat’s drama, quintessentially, is a 
soul’s pilgrimage to a clearer perception that God is or is not; or else it is merely the 
bursting of one abscess in a large poisoned body. Styron had ambitions toward the 
former; in falling short, he has not even given us all the reality of the latter. 


On The Eighth Day, by Thornton Wilder (8 April 1967, The New Republic) 


Thornton Wilder’s career is one of the oddest in American letters. After the 
publication of his first two novels in the 1920s, he was accepted by the most 
demanding critics as a serious figure. In the same breath Edmund Wilson spoke of 
“Hemingway, Wilder, Fitzgerald” or, a dozen years later, of “Hemingway, Dos 
Passos, Faulkner, Wilder.” The incongruity of those groupings today is almost 
comment enough. In 1960 Wilder’s play Our Town was drubbed by Dwight 
Macdonald as kitsch; but in 1930 Wilder was castigated by Michael Gold for dwelling 
in the loftier reaches of high art while the masses were starving. It would all be simple 
if Wilder’s career were plainly a toboggan-slide—of commercialization or continuous 
deterioration; but neither is true. His worst detractors would not accuse him of being a 
money-grubber; and the line of his achievement does not go relentlessly down. His 
first novel, The Cabala (1926), was one of his two best; the other, The Ides of March, 
was published in 1948. (Incidentally, both books deal with Rome—contemporary and 
ancient.) Between these two came the too-clever Bridge of San Luis Rey, the effete 
Woman of Andros, and the moderately successful Heaven’s My Destination. Among 
his plays there are no comparable peaks, but even the severe Macdonald readily 
grants that Our Town (1938) and The Skin of Our Teeth (1942), though not profound, 
are often extremely affecting. Wilder’s career is now further complicated by his new 
long novel, The Eighth Day (Harper & Row, 435 pp.)—his first since The Ides of 
March—which is shockingly and irredeemably bad. 

There is no question here of whether Wilder has sustained claims to serious 
consideration; seriousness does not even enter into it. Although the Wilder views are 
recognizable, this new book almost seems to have been written by another man, an 
imitator inferior to the feeblest Wilder we have previously seen. The writing—by a 
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man distinguished in his youth for style—is without grace, though he strains for it 
constantly; the characters are stagy, hollow, unrealized, though they are laden with 
characteristics; the plot, full of arthritic twists, is attenuated and undramatic although 
the author himself seems generally breathless with excitement; the theme, as 
apprehended here, is sophomoric, although Wilder has dealt with it before with at 
least some immediate effect. What the book conveys basically is the wrong kind of 
urgency: that Wilder was conscious of the nearly twenty years since his last novel and 
that he wanted to publish at least one more. (I must add—without irrelevance—that 
Wilder’s reputation as a man and as a helper of young writers makes these judgments 
especially unhappy.) 

The Eighth Day gets its title from a turn-of-the-century sermon by a small- 
town American preacher who says that the world was created in six days, that the 
Lord then rested, and that “we are at the beginning of the second week. We are 
children of the eighth day.” The book’s shape is a mirror image of The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey. In both novels the central fact is a physical catastrophe. The earlier book 
unravels the design that led certain lives to the catastrophe; the new book unravels the 
design caused by the catastrophe. Each book opens with a statement of the central 
fact: 


“On Friday noon, July the twentieth, 1714, the finest bridge in all Peru broke 
and precipitated five travelers into the gulf below.” 


“In the early summer of 1902 John Barrington Ashley of Coaltown, a small 
mining center in southern Illinois, was tried for the murder of Breckenridge 
Lansing, also of Coaltown.” 


This latter is a fairly promising beginning. The year, the fact, the flavor—and 
a latent hope for the author, based partly on his feeling for Americana—stimulate at 
least expectation of ingenuity, of superior entertainment. Not justified. Very early in 
the book the convicted man is mysteriously rescued from the train that is taking him 
to execution and there are hints that, despite some ostensible facts, he is innocent. 
Over 400 pages later the mysteries are cleared up, without even much gratification on 
that simple score, both because our interest is fatigued and the clarifications are pat. 
Further, Wilder commits the technical error of “appearing” in the book as narrator 
from time to time—occasionally even in the first person. (“His Scots speech, which I 
have omitted to reproduce. . . .”) The effect of this is only irritating; we feel that, if the 
author, who knows the secrets, is “present,” he ought to quit being coy, tell us the 
answers, and save our plodding through a couple of hundred pages more. 

But no—his intent is to reveal design; to uncover inch by inch the blessings 
and destinies hidden in the initial catastrophe. And because this is the book’s prime 
purpose, its prime shortcoming is that it fails in this purpose. The convict, John 
Ashley, flees to Chile and meets people he would never have known if it had not been 
for the murder, but in any significant way, he is unchanged. In fact, he makes his way 
through his new life because of the character he displayed before the murder. In 
further fact, he would not otherwise have been rescued from the train. What growth or 
change in his essential being was caused by the catastrophe? 

His son becomes a successful journalist, one of his daughters a great singer, 
another daughter a famous political activist; superficially, the family’s changed 
position brought about circumstances that instigated the children’s careers, but there 
is nothing absolutely requisite in those circumstances to spur them to what they 
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become. How many journalists, singers, and activists have needed a convict-father in 
order to get going? 

All through the book Wilder suffers from the belief that extension equals 
depth, so we get long sections, particularly toward the end, that detail irrelevances. 
Why do we need to know all about the early lives of the convict and the murdered 
man, years before they met? Why do we need the details of the journalist-son’s love 
affairs? These and similar episodes, presumably meant as flesh on the novel’s bones, 
are foam-rubber padding. 

Worse is the consciously mysterious air of the book. Part of this hokey 
mystery comes from narrative devices, such as beginning a section by telling us that 
“a young man with a beard like cornsilk” has been sitting nightly in a New Orleans 
café, when both Wilder and we know that the man is John Ashley, soon to be named 
as such. (It reminded me of the wartime newscaster Gabriel Heatter, who used to open 
portentously: “Tonight a man whom men call Churchill . . .”) To further this air of 
mystery, of a sub-world of arcane wisdom, Wilder uses repeatedly the stock device of 
the tacit, gnomic seer. Male: an Indian youth, his grandfather, a Scots mine- 
superintendent, a cynical newspaperman. Female: a fortune-teller, an old hotelkeeper, 
a Russian exile. All of them are of that type so common in fiction and so rare in life 
who look quietly at strangers and immediately “know.” They are meant to be Delphic 
but are only theatrical. 

Still worse is the book’s treatment of its theme, which is the Our Town theme 
of universality: the similarities of men and women of all times and places, the links 
between us all, the fact that no horizon is the end of any human landscape. Instead of 
dramatizing this theme or allowing it to permeate his novel, Wilder states it regularly 
so that we cannot miss it. Sometimes he even puts it in italics. (Hills beyond hills, 
plains and rivers.) Any feeble progress he makes toward establishing this theme is 
destroyed by the incredibly banal aphorisms that litter the book. Three from a long 
list: 


“There is no true education save in answer to urgent questioning.” 
“Mysterious are the laws of sexual selection.” 


“Boys are filled with exhausting energies; they enjoy noise; they are (or 
where would we be?) adventurous and inquiring.” 


Even after the least portions of Wilder’s lesser works, this kind of writing, with which 
the book is freighted, comes as a shock. 

So his career remains a puzzle, not to be explained by sheer deterioration. Let 
us forget the young stylist of The Cabala; what happened to the valid Americanist of 
Heaven’s My Destination, the prober of true mysteries in The Ides of March, the 
effective heart-tugger of Our Town? Possible explanations occur for his failure to 
realize his promise, but they all falter. Is it because he has spent much of his life as a 
wanderer and observer, unintegrated for long with any society or community? So did 
Ibsen and Strindberg. Is it because, admittedly, he derived much of his story material 
from literature rather than from life? Whisper the names of Shakespeare and Racine. 
Is it because he has remained aloof from twentieth-century currents in sociology, 
politics, and psychology? So—quite deliberately—did Nabokov and Waugh. And if 
these are high names against which to posit Wilder’s, that only aggravates the puzzle, 
because it was on a high level that he was first hailed. 
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It is easy to see what happened: the thinning of the artistic blood, the 
substitution of the literary cracker-barrel for ruthless vision, of tinny contrivance for 
intricate jewelry. (And, to repeat, these changes were not unvaried; as with leukemia, 
there were remissions.) But why it happened—that is still a mystery. There is no 
question of sellout; Wilder is as sincere and enthusiastic as ever. But the art of the 
man who was once scolded for being too much of an artist has become 
simultaneously shriveled and bloated. The sad result is that, toward the end of his 
career, we have—from a man who has always meant well—a book that means 
nothing. 


Real and Otherwise: End of the Game, by Julio Cortazar (15 July 1967, The New 
Republic) 


End of the Game (Pantheon, 277 pp.), a collection of Julio Cortazar’s stories, 
is the first book of his that I have read, but I think I am not out of chronological order. 
His two novels, The Winners and Hopscotch, translated and published in the United 
States in 1965 and 1966, were, I infer from book jackets, written after he wrote three 
volumes of stories. This latest book to be translated here is drawn from those three 
earliest books. 

Some of these fifteen stories justify some of the high praise I have read of 
Cortazar. They are quickly and credibly complex, mysterious, sad, bizarre. A few of 
the stories, like the title piece, seem to me to go through a mimesis of significance 
without really signifying much. And, unfortunately, the longest piece in the book—a 
novella called “The Pursuer’”—is outstandingly the worst: a juvenile and crude story 
about a jazz critic in Paris and an American jazz musician. Overtones are attempted 
about the relation between creator and commentator, but it comes out a thin imitation 
of that spate of fiction in the last thirty years about jazzmen who have to blow it true 
or die, and who almost always do both. 

Cortazar is an Argentinian, born in 1914, who has lived in Paris since 1952, 
and his work reflects both his origin and domicile. He writes in Spanish and 
therefore, as far as we are concerned, is at the mercy of his translators; so before 
discussing other aspects of the stories, let us look at the medium through which they 
reach us: Paul Blackburn’s translation. The curious fact is that Blackburn’s work is 
sensitive when the stories are good and jarringly clumsy when they are bad. Here is 
Blackburn at his cursive best: 


As I had nothing else to do, I had more than enough time to wonder why the 
boy was so nervous, like a young colt or a hare, sticking his hands into his 
pockets, taking them out immediately, one after the other, running his fingers 
through his hair, changing his stance, and especially why was he afraid, well, 
you could guess that from every gesture, a fear suffocated by shyness, an 
impulse to step backwards which he telegraphed, his body standing as if it 
were on the edge of flight, holding itself back in a final, pitiful decorum. 


Yet this is the same translator who writes: “I’m sensitive enough a jazz critic when it 
comes to understanding my limitations” and who has done little to improve his 
author’s second-hand knowledge of American slang or his incongruous diction. It is 
as if the inferior stories had sapped Blackburn’s interest. 
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But the good stories, which are also the well-rendered ones, comprise more 
than half the book. Cortazar’s obsessions are the intangibly oppressive, the 
inexplicably compelling, the imaginary, the contradictions between the imagination 
and the seeming world, as well as the contradictions within the imagination itself—in 
short, the subject of conflicting realities. The good stories are steeped in a melancholy 
that, so to speak, Cortazar earns. That is, he does not assume that he has a citizen’s 
right to malaise as an inhabitant of the mid-twentieth century, along with the right to 
free speech and due process of law. The melancholic atmosphere is legitimate; it 
seems to have existed before the story begins. These stories would be different if 
there 
had never been a Svevo or Kafka or Machado de Assis, but Cortazar is more than a 
synthesizer: he has a concern and a voice of his own. 

Two of the stories deal with identities that are exchanged through intensity of 
imagination. A man goes to the aquarium so often to watch a strange fish that he 
finally becomes (or imagines he is) the fish watching the man. A woman dreams of a 
beggar woman on a bridge in Budapest, where she has never been. When she arrives 
in Budapest, she meets the beggar woman, they embrace, then she remains on the 
bridge and watches herself walk away. In a variation of this theme, a man sees a boy 
on a Paris bus who looks like him and figuratively adopts him as his son; the boy 
becomes his immortality. When the boy dies, the persistence of nature, as represented 
by a yellow flower—the immortality of nature as against the mortality of any one 
man—drives the man to become a drunkard. 

Not all the good stories are touched with fantasy, but whether or not the story 
is realistic, the response to detail is remarkable. In a dance hall: 


They use peroxide, too, dark girls raising a rigid ear of corn over the heavy 
earth of their faces; they even practice blond expressions, wear green dresses, 
convince themselves that they are authentic, manage even to condescend and 
scorn the girls who keep their natural color. 


This collection contains the story, of the same name, on which Michelangelo 
Antonioni based his latest film, Blow-Up. Comparison is fascinating. The sole 
resemblance between the story and the film is the fundamental idea—a photograph 
taken in relative innocence later reveals to the photographer a non-innocent fact. 

Cortazar’s hero, unlike Antonioni’s, is only an amateur photographer. On a 
Paris quay one day he takes a picture of a woman and a boy. (Antonioni reversed the 
age relationship.) In the background is a parked car with a man at the wheel. The 
narrator photographs what he thinks is the beginning of a seduction; he thinks the 
woman is taking the boy home with her. When she sees the camera, she protests to the 
narrator. The boy flees, the man gets out of the car and joins the woman’s protest. The 
narrator slips away. Later, studying the photograph, he becomes convinced that the 
woman was seducing the boy for the man in the car, not for herself, and that the very 
taking of the photograph provided an escape hatch for the young victim, who was 
about to be despoiled. Cortazar has written a near-horror story from a moral point of 
view. 

Antonioni’s hero is not an unconscious agent of good; he is an epitome of the 
modern human being enlarging his factual knowledge—more than he is aware of at 
the time—by means of glib technology, yet not enlarging his capacity to deal with 
that knowledge. Both authors are interested in the nature of reality, but in his story 
Cortazar has reached an ironic answer and in his film Antonioni has amplified the 
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questions. But if Cortazar did not do as much with his initial idea as Antonioni has 
done, still it is a neat, bitter, frightened little story. It is one of the best in the book, 
and all of the best are intelligent, somber entertainments. 


Interpreting Susan Sontag: Death Kit (2 September 1967, The New Republic) 


One critic (R. W. Flint) called Susan Sontag’s first novel, The Benefactor, ”a 
Marius the Epicurean for the 1960s.” I concur, although not for Flint’s reasons. For 
me, the resemblance is that Sontag’s novel, like Pater’s Marius, is a product of 
literary and philosophic cultivation, not of art. The Benefactor is a skillful amalgam 
of a number of continental sources in fiction and thought—two of the prominent 
ones, seemingly, are Hesse and Artaud—and it contains a good deal of well- 
fashioned writing. A number of its incidental reflections are stimulating; for instance, 
there are a couple of pages on the cinema that are as interesting as any film essay of 
Sontag’s that I know. What does not happen in the book is the flash of lightning that 
changes Frankenstein’s construct into a moving creature, monstrous or otherwise, that 
can terrify, ravish, or exhilarate us. It remains a neat knowledgeable construct, 
reclining on the laboratory table. 

But I prefer The Benefactor to Sontag’s new novel Death Kit (Farrar, Straus, 
& Giroux, 311 pp.), which I think has the same central defect without the same 
virtues of composition. Death Kit does not try for a smooth, somnambulistic, 
“European” texture; it attempts—frequently in jagged fragments—to sear in and out 
of various levels of consciousness and reality. This second method emphasizes more 
heavily Sontag’s essential lack. Anyone who can write good expository prose and is 
capable of reflection (like Sontag) can make some minimal effect in a fiction of 
measured construction. But anguish and terror in the very texture—through an 
associative, darting, piercing prose—these are possible only to an authentic creator 
(who may be—often is—weak in intellect). The simplest word denotes the complex 
requisite: talent. Sontag knows literature but shows, so far, little creative literary 
talent. 

Death Kit is set in New York—city and state. The protagonist is Dalton 
Harron, called Diddy, a divorcé who, a month before we meet him, has made a 
suicide attempt. He works in the Manhattan office of a manufacturer of microscopes. 
On the way to a sales conference upstate, his train stalls in a tunnel. Diddy gets out to 
investigate, finds a workman clearing an obstruction on the tracks, and in a quarrel 
kills (or thinks he kills) the workman. He confides his deed to a blind girl (Hester) on 
the train, who tries to assure him that he did not leave the compartment that he and 
she and several others share. Partly out of compassion, she then makes love with him 
in a train washroom. 

Hester is going to the same upstate city as Diddy—for an eye operation. Diddy 
visits her frequently before and after the unsuccessful operation, falls in love with her, 
then stays on after his conference is finished so that he can be with her until she 
leaves the hospital. Meanwhile he scours the newspapers for mention of the murder 
he believes he has committed, but he finds only an account of a workman killed 
accidentally in the tunnel that day. Diddy visits the man’s widow. There is no mention 
of murder, and since the body has been cremated, Diddy cannot verify his belief. 

When Hester is discharged, still blind, Diddy takes her back to New York to 
live with him, dallies about marrying her (as he had promised her aunt), dallies about 
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getting another job. He has quit the microscope company so he can spend all his time 
with Hester; he has enough money to keep going for a while. After some weeks with 
her in his small apartment, he begins, like the hero of The Benefactor, to have 
recurrent dreams. At last he knows what he must do to clear up his life. He returns 
with Hester to the tunnel upstate. They walk in and find another workman, who 
resembles the first one, clearing another barrier. Again Diddy fights him—this time 
because of the man’s advances toward Hester—and again murders him. Again, as 
after the first murder, he makes love to Hester—this time right near the dead man. 
Then, while Hester sleeps, Diddy climbs (naked) over the barrier and follows the 
tracks, which soon disappear. He enters a large building whose rooms are filled with 
coffins and corpses. As the book ends, he momentarily “comes to” in a hospital bed, 
then lapses back into his fantasy of exploring the charnel house. 

The two scenes in the tunnel that bracket the book are the only fantastic 
episodes; the method of all the rest is largely representational, of external event and of 
Diddy’s thought processes. This sharp disparity between fantasy and realism produces 
an aesthetic discomfort, not because any academic rule has been breached but because 
the book’s first failure is in its ambition for evocative ambiguity. Partly this failure is 
simply one of language. Sontag’s prose, trying to pierce or illuminate, is often dull: 


“Diddy, not really alive, had a life. Hardly the same. Some people are their 
lives. Others, like Diddy, merely inhabit their lives.” 


“One is dead. Therefore, one wants to die. Equally one wants to be born.” 


Trying to be rich, the prose is often merely gassy. Commenting on the shabby upstate 
railroad station, Sontag writes, 


Isn’t there a good deal to be said for keeping a doomed place clean and in 
decent repair? . . . Especially since nemesis is proving to be somewhat dilatory 
in paying its anticipated call. 


And part of the failure in ambiguity comes from the very barrage of devices 
portentously intended to create that ambiguity. The hero’s nickname is Diddy (i.e., 
Did he?). The word “now” always appears in parentheses, and numerous passages 
throughout the book are indented. These inducements to believe in the novel’s 
complexity only emphasize its inertness as an imaginative experience. In 
characterization the book is trite or wooden. Only the minor characters, like the 
workman’s widow and Hester’s aunt, have credibility—the easy credibility of 
stereotypes. The characterizations of Diddy and Hester, on which much time is spent, 
are never vitalized. Often their dialogue has echoes of Nichols and May: 


“We were talking about you, Hester. What about your destructive needs?” . . . 


“My destructive needs? . . . Believe me, Dalton, I don’t want to evade your 
question. It’s just that it’s hard to answer, since I’m not sure I’ve even begun 
to express those needs.” 


We arrive at a peculiar paradox. Poetic ambiguity is beyond this novel’s 
competence. Its prose as such numbs a purely sensory response. Its characterization is 
uncompelling. Yet, admittedly, one keeps reading the book—in a kind of suspense. 
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And what is the essence of that suspense? For one reader, at least, it is the very matter 
that Sontag, as a critic, most strongly deplores: one expects the novel to mean 
something. All the while that her sensory evocations falter, that her drama limps, that 
her half-world is revealing its mechanical rivets and girders, she is also building a 
system of symbols, and it is the hope of some revelation through those symbols that 
keeps one reading. 

In her essay “Against Interpretation” Sontag says: 


Directed to art, interpretation means plucking a set of elements (the X, the Y, 
the Z, and so forth) from the whole work. The task of interpretation is virtually 
one of translation. The interpreter says, Look, don’t you see that X is really— 
or, really means—A? That Y is really B? That Z is really C? 


But what if, as seems to me the case with Death Kit, the work consists of little more 
than “a set of elements”? What if the flesh of the work is so scrappy that one clearly 
sees the bones X, Y, and Z? And further, what if those bones are virtually labeled 
“X=A”, “Y=B”; “Z=C”? (At one point near the end, as if to help us more than 
himself, Diddy actually thinks in equations: “Death=an encyclopedia of life... . 
Life=the world. Death=being completely inside one’s own head.”) 

I have indicated why I think the flesh is scrappy. Here are some reasons why I 
think that what we are principally asked to do in this book is to solve its equations: 


The tunnel; the obstructions in the tunnel; the two murders of, figuratively, the 
same victim in the tunnel. (These are such facile Freudian symbols that they 
almost seem spoofs of facile literary Freudianism, but to believe that they are 
spoofs is to believe that the whole book is a put-on.) 


Diddy’s train is called the Privateer. This combines the sound of “privates” (it 
stalls in the tunnel!) and the sound of “privacy” with the literal meaning of a 
private marauder. 


Diddy works for a manufacturer of microscopes—instruments for seeing, for 
peering into tiny privacies. 


Yet the girl he falls in love with cannot see at all. 
Yet, in some ways, she “sees” more than he does. 


The charnel house has a varied assortment of corpses from different periods of 
history. 


The above list could be extended. Fundamentally the book consists of the list 
distended. It is a list of rib-nudging clues. To look for meaning in such modern writers 
as Burroughs or Beckett or Pinter is (as Sontag the critic rightly maintains) to read the 
wrong language. They work beyond the categories of reason, and we are misled to 
look for neatly extractable meanings in them simply because they use the same 
instruments—words—that are used to explicate meanings. Their “meaning” is their 
effect. But Sontag’s novel does not produce such an effect; instead it presents a 
conventional symbological system, and it is this trail that we follow. 

Eventually, however, the symbology is as disappointing as the book’s other 
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elements. What, at last, does it convey? There is a generous supply of themes along 
the way (for instance, the perception, through suffering, of one’s inadequate 
perception), but the main current in the book is an expedition into madness, then into 
relative sanity, then irrevocably back into madness—with reverse values attached to 
each state. The first tunnel episode is the first occasion when the “lifeless” Diddy 
lives close to emotional heat; the second tunnel episode is where he touches that heat 
again and where he achieves order and peace. In the real world he is worried and dull; 
in madness he is relatively extroverted and powerful. In the real world he is either 
unsexed or stupidly sexed (an encounter with a whore); in madness he is fully male. It 
is only as he is sliding back into madness, when Hester is living with him, that his sex 
life regains vigor; it is only when he is stripped of the world (naked) and completely 
mad that he enters a structured cosmos. (The charnel house. The last sentence of the 
book, in the charnel house, is, “Diddy has perceived the order of the world.”’) 

Now these are intriguing themes, potentially moving if well rendered, but here 
they are not rendered well. For chief example, the first symbolic murder is supposed 
to motivate Diddy through the rest of the book, to expose his nerve-ends, and at last to 
drive him again to the tunnel for the second murder. But Sontag takes him back to 
New York with Hester, puts him through a series of routinely written quarrels and 
reunions with Hester, makes him suspect that he is asking Hester to destroy him, 
drops that theme when it suits her, and then revives the haunting by the first murder— 
which, by that time, we have forgotten. There is no opportunity for us either to 
become involved with Diddy as an agent or to see, in any kind of distorting mirror, 
some truths about ourselves. The effect is not of an urgency for which symbols are the 
best medium but of a pro forma literary exercise. 

This, at the last, is the effect of the whole book. Obeisance is made to a 
number of respectable literary gods—among them ambiguity and symbol—but it all 
remains a knowledgeable act of literary protocol. D. H. Lawrence once wrote to a 
poet: “I can see all the poetry at the back of your verse—but there isn’t much inside 
the lines.” 


An American Dreamer: Why Are We in Vietnam?, by Norman Mailer (16 
September 1967, The New Republic) 


Comment on Norman Mailer has become an active subsidiary of the American 
literary industry, even between reviews of his new books. Partly, this is because 
Mailer is as much of an epitome as he is a creator or thinker. Consciously and self- 
consciously and willy-nilly, he epitomizes much of our American condition; and one 
of the things he epitomizes is the American inability—as artists, as intellectuals, as 
individuals—to handle our own material. 

His new novel, frantic with disgusts that plague many of us, signals some 
stalemates and poses even before we begin it. It is called Why Are We in Vietnam? 
(Putnam), and the first thing the publisher tells us on the front flap is that it has 
nothing to do with Vietnam. It has 208 puffed-out pages and costs $4.95. The back of 
the jacket has two pictures of the author: one is a black-and-white photograph at a 
conventional arty angle, the other a color photo of Mailer with a black eye. The 
caption for these pictures is “Will the Real Norman Mailer Stand Up?” The question 
is inappropriate. Both are the real Mailer; each is Mailer-truth and Mailer-vaudeville. 

The book is narrated (for the most part) by the caricatured eighteen-year-old 
son of a caricatured Texas millionaire. The youth alternates interludes about himself 
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and his family with chapters about a bear hunt in Alaska on which he accompanies his 
father and some friends. To synopsize the book thus is in a sense to misrepresent it; 
nevertheless I add that its climax is a scene of communion between father and son— 
off alone from the rest of the party—high in the silent Alaskan mountains. After the 
fever of the hunt has been aroused and fed, these two come closer than they have ever 
been before: 


As the hour went by and the lights shifted, something in the radiance of the 
North went into them, and owned their fear, some communion of telepathies 
and new powers, and they were twins, never to be near as lovers again, but 
killer brothers, owned by something, prince of darkness, lord of light, they did 
not know. ... 


This passage, which might have come from Jack London, further misrepresents the 
book by misrepresenting its style. (This may be the longest passage without a taboo 
word.) Nevertheless it is, structurally, the apex of the book. 

What Mailer means the book to be about is its texture—free-wheeling, 
obscene, rocking-rolling, sometimes funny, rambling (one sentence runs four-and-a- 
half pages), as it tries to sweep everything along—everything, in this boy’s 
experience, fantasy, hope, and loathing of himself, his father, his mother, and his 
environment. As Mailer sweeps, he is also trying to give us a phantasmagoric Texas- 
eye view of the America we are in. Despite its continuous sweat to be lively, the book 
is sometimes alive. This novel comes as close as any of Mailer’s fiction to “action” 
writing—an encounter between man and typewriter to see what comes out of the 
machine; but because the man is Mailer, even his gabbling on paper captures much of 
the money-missiles-missionary modern temper. 

The hunt, as a metaphor for the disguised violence of money-making 
civilization and for surviving tribal instincts, was a cliché, of course, even before 
Hemingway. The climactic idea—the dross of the Age of Plastic swept away in a 
moment of elemental truth among elemental things—is a sentimental one that 
contradicts the hip tone of the book. In that view my summary and my quotation are 
not distortions. 

But that is not the whole story—the whole literal or figurative story. For it is 
the sentimental core, as much as the hipness, that makes Mailer what he is. 
Fundamentally, that sentiment is an interest in the perfectibility of man (an interest 
that dates Mailer). That sentiment is what has driven him to so many roles in the last 
twenty years: Mailer as John Dos Passos or as Nathanael West or as James Baldwin 
or as William Burroughs. The present book is Mailer as Berkeley undergraduate. The 
catalogue of roles (here incomplete) is an index of Mailer’s responsiveness and 
involvement. The variety, the constant pressure and search, set him apart from those 
who remain in one role or another: certify his conviction of perfectibility. And his 
successive frustration in each role is part of the archetypal frustration of the age. 

Basically the new novel fails because his new role fails Mailer. He makes 
clear the American mental state that produced the Vietnam War and that is driving the 
narrator ultimately to Vietnam. (The last line: “Vietnam, hot damn.”) The details are 
sharp. The persistent shock language becomes a kind of rhythm section in the band, 
pulsing the work along. But it is the role that shreds in Mailer’s hands. The book 
quickly ceases to be an expression of the narrator’s frustrations; it becomes another 
instance of the author’s frustration in setting some course in the torrent around him. 
Instead of being concerned with the subject matter, we are constantly aware of Mailer 
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improvising, tootling, vamping till ready. He never does get ready. The net effect is of 
clever faking—not in what he says (which, as such, is thoroughly true) but in his use 
of it for this novel, in this new role. 

So the book is not about an artist’s despair with the world but about his 
despair as an artist. When the pyrotechnics fade, there is Mailer just as lost as any of 
us, more lost than most because he is more engaged than most. His failures in fiction, 
like An American Dream and this book, are more naked than most serious failures 
because when he plunges, he plunges completely. But it is always a role that he 
plunges into, and none of them so far has been the role or the self that he needs, the 
way to let it all out or take it all in. “Only connect,” advised E. M. Forster. “Only!” 
says Norman Mailer. 


Self-Portrait, Wrong Picture: Stop-Time & Body and Soul, by Frank Conroy (11 
November 1967 & 18 October 1993, The New Republic) 


Frank Conroy’s first book, Stop-Time (Viking, 288 pp.), is an autobiography, 
published at the age of thirty-one. His life, though somewhat unconventional, has not 
been highly extraordinary or unusually exciting, and it has certainly not been 
celebrated; yet his account of it is extraordinary and exciting, and it will, I hope, 
become celebrated. 

When a writer’s first book is a novel, it is often an autobiographical act of 
vindication. He wants to show the world how it has undervalued him, how his parents 
or teachers or girls or employers did not see his sensitivity and worth. This sort of 
novel is, in a way, a substitute for firm religious faith: if a young man believed 
thoroughly that Someone knew the truth about him, he might feel less compulsion to 
prove it to his contemporaries. But Conroy’s book is quite a different case. Here is a 
young writer (and he is clearly a writer, not just someone who has written a book) 
who has begun his career with straight autobiography. The impulse was not toward 
justification or dramatization, not even toward drama (although very little of it sags); 
the impulse was to illuminate and to be illuminated, to recapture and understand the 
successive senses of growth and departure, inheritance and loss. In short, Conroy’s 
impulse was more that of the poet than the novelist, crystallization of experience more 
than utilization. 

The book opens and closes with two very brief passages in the “present”—the 
young author living in England with his wife. They seem to me dispensable as 
framework, and besides they are the only self-dramatizing pages. Otherwise it is 
simply Conroy’s story—not always in strict chronology and with some fluttering of 
tenses—from early memories until he entered college. His father was mentally ill and 
disappeared in effect when the author was three or four (although there were visits). A 
handsome New Orleans man of French descent, named Jean, came to live with Frank 
and his mother and his older sister, Alison; his mother, Dagmar, subsequently married 
him. Jean served as Frank’s father and, since there was no blood tie, he could also be 
an older brother. 

They lived in New York and in a house they built for themselves in Florida. 
All kinds of odd jobs were worked at, including weekend caretaking by Dagmar and 
Jean at a mental hospital in Connecticut. Frank discovered nature in Florida and sex in 
Central Park. In mid-adolescence he ran away from New York, as far as Baltimore. 
After some schooling in Manhattan he was sent to an international high school in 
Denmark (his mother is Danish), then returned to enter an American college, which is 
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where the book ends. There are eccentric escapades, like the section in which Jean 
brings another woman into the apartment while Dagmar is visiting in Denmark, or 
Alison’s period of mental breakdown, but most of the incidents are, in themselves, 
familiar stuff. 

What makes them fascinating is the way that Conroy has remembered them— 
how he was at the time, what they did to him then—and how he has now set them 
down. His prose is lean yet colorful, the servant of an imagination that insists on 
capturing reality in several simultaneous senses. Here is the Connecticut cabin near 
the hospital, where they stayed on weekends: 

Every Friday the cheap padlock was opened, every Friday I stepped inside. A 

room so dim my blood turned gray, so cold I knew no human heart had ever 

beaten there—every line, every article of furniture, every scrap of paper on the 
floor, every burned-out match in a saucer filling me with desolation, 
depopulating me. 


Here he is loafing around a Florida gas station: 


Is it the mindlessness of childhood that opens up the world? Today nothing 
happens in a gas station. I’m eager to leave, to get where I’m going, and the 
station, like some huge paper cutout, or a Hollywood set, is simply a fagade. 
But at thirteen, sitting with my back against the wall, it was a marvelous place 
to be. The delicious smell of gasoline, the cars coming and going, the free air 
hose, the half-heard voices buzzing in the background—these things hung 
musically in the air, filling me with a sense of well-being. In ten minutes my 
psyche would be topped up like the tanks of the automobiles. 


There is wit. Describing his crazy father: 


He had a tendency to take off his trousers and throw them out the window. (I 
harbor some secret admiration for this.) At a moment’s notice he could blow a 
thousand dollars at Abercrombie and Fitch and disappear into the Northwest to 
become an outdoorsman. He spent an anxious few weeks convinced that I was 
fated to become a homosexual. I was six months old. 


And there is witty retrospective observation: 


[My mother] didn’t share Jean’s enthusiasm for clearly recognizable people, 
people with specialties. All Jean’s pals had some dog-eared passport through 
life—one was an inventor, another a chess expert, another simply rebellious— 
sad, lonely men looking for some place to get out of the cold. Jean met them 
in cafeterias. 


There is, by and large, no sentimentality in any of this. For example, on his runaway 
expedition, he meets two highly engaging people, a singing truck driver and a 
Travelers’ Aid woman. Conroy simply lets them behave, speak, and leave; action is 
character, without the author’s relish. 

He also omits still more oppressive modern sentimentality: a tedious and 
unsparing confrontation of the Facts of Life. In a book about adolescence by an author 
of this generation, we subconsciously brace ourselves—not through prudishness but 
through weariness—for the scenes of the first erection, the first onanism (and the 
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second and third and twelfth), and all the physical minutiae that have become as 
obligatory as ever Victorian piety was. Conroy is too concerned with truths to stutter 
over facts. We are well aware of his discovery of girls and of his swooning in new 
mysteries, but there is no glandular circus. He recounts his first full experience in 
detail, but the real shock—for him and therefore for us—is that the girl hardly spoke 
to him. Afterward she asked his name and simply disappeared from his life. It is a 
relief to read about sex experiences that ring absolutely true and yet have no trace of 
defiant utterance. 

The last fifty pages of the book, which deal with his stay in Denmark and 
Paris before his return to an American college, are the least taking; here the laser- 
intensity that Conroy has played on the texture of the story seems to diminish 
somewhat. He seems more interested in his boyhood and early adolescence, in the 
birth of awarenesses, than in their subsequent use. Scenes like the one in which he and 
another boy rampage through a deserted Army camp in Florida or in which he dozes 
in the noonday heat in a kennel with three dogs or suddenly hears the noise in a room 
full of demented men in a hospital, scenes in which the boundaries between self and 
world become first blurred and then more sharply defined than before, these are 
Conroy at his best. On its own level and scale, there are reminders of Wordsworth’s 
Prelude in the book: discovery of the self en route to art. 

Self and art function in two ways here. They are the basic components in the 
book itself (we see him fall in love with literature—he is clearly traveling toward it); 
and also, there is evidently a sound relation between them in Conroy the man. For a 
young writer determined to use his life as his subject, it took a lot of courage not to 
write a novel. One more indication of Conroy’s quality is that he had this instinct 
about what to do with his material and the confidence to follow it. 


Stop-Time, published in 1967, was so prismatically conceived in sharp facets, 
so intense in its view of experience and of words themselves, that it marked the 
appearance of an arresting writer. Admirers (like myself) then kept watching down 
the road for the next Conroy book. It didn’t arrive until 1985: Midair, a slim 
collection of eight stories, most of which supported prior opinions of his talent 
without much advancing his career. 

Where was the novel that, intentionally or not, he had promised? In Stop-Time, 
speaking of his seventeenth birthday, he said: 


It was around this time that I first thought of becoming a writer. In a cheap 
novel [that I had read] the hero was asked his profession at a cocktail party. 
“T’m a novelist,” he said, and I remember putting the book down and thinking, 
my God, what a beautiful thing to be able to say. 


He is now, in 1993, fifty-seven; at last the novel arrives, and, bitterly to report, it 
leaves this admirer bruised with disappointment. It’s almost as if the publisher had 
made a mistake—sent out the wrong book with Conroy’s name on it. 

Body and Soul (Houghton Mifflin/Seymour Lawrence, 444 pp.) begins with a 
twinge of disappointment at its flat title. (The previous two books had acute titles.) 
The first few pages aggravate the twinge, not because they are poorly written, though 
some of the subsequent book is, but because they don’t read like Conroy or what 
might have grown out of the Conroy we knew. It may be unjust to expect that he 
further the style of 1967, but some of the stories in Midair, done in a subtle 
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refinement of that earlier style, fueled the expectation. And if Conroy deliberately 
decided to abandon the artist’s pointillist brush, why did he pick up, of all things, 
something closer to the house painter’s roller? 


He was to walk Third Avenue for many years, until it became so much a part 
of him that he didn’t see it anymore. But at first it was a feast. People moving 
on the sidewalks, automobiles threading through the columns of the El, trucks 
rumbling through the striated shadows—he drank it in, his eye leaping from 
image to image. 
There’s nothing grossly wrong with that writing, but there’s nothing distinguished 
about it, either. Would the author of Stop-Time—of even the first two pages of Stop- 
Time—have written “drank it in” and “leaping from image to image”? 

I begin with the prose because Conroy’s change of style almost predicates the 
choice of materials and the general approach. The story that he tells is long, complex, 
and quintessentially familiar: the saga of an artist from childhood to manhood. 
Conroy has stepped into the line of the broad, full-orchestral Entwicklungsroman, 
which today is not so much a choice of form as of generations. Sometimes such a 
choice by an artist can be beautiful, amplifying, as for instance when the avant-garde 
R. W. Fassbinder decided to film Fontane’s nineteenth-century novel Effi Briest. But 
Fassbinder’s old-style film showed us how much more there was to him, in sympathy 
and vision and technique, than we had thought. Conroy’s retrospective choice, on the 
other hand, has diminished him: he seems murkier in perception, feebler in his 
language, and almost devoid of the crackling electricity that made his work so 
welcome. 

His protagonist, Claude Rawlings, is six when we meet him around 1944. 
(Rawlings was the name of a friend in Stop-Time.) He lives in a dingy basement 
apartment on Third Avenue in Manhattan with his mother, a six-foot, 300-pound 
woman who drives a taxi most of the day and hardly speaks to him when she is at 
home swilling beer. In their apartment is an old nightclub-size piano. After 
investigating it, Claude makes his way to a nearby music store run by Mr. Weisfeld, a 
Polish-Jewish refugee from Hitler. Weisfeld knows absolutely everything about music 
and a good deal besides. 

Through his tutelage and care, Claude’s life unfolds. Weisfeld knows an old, 
Hungarian composer, wealthy, and he gets permission for Claude to practice regularly 
on a fine piano in the old man’s luxurious apartment. Claude never meets the old 
man; nevertheless, when the composer dies, he leaves Claude a trust fund that opens 
further education and opportunity to him. Directly if lengthily, this beginning leads to 
the conclusion—when Claude steps out on the stage of Festival Hall in London some 
twenty years later to play the solo part in the world premiere of his piano concerto. 

Along the way, much else. His mother, an ex-show girl, turns out to be a 
Communist sympathizer whose taxi is used by Gerhardt Eisler, at the time a well- 
known Communist, to get himself aboard ship for Europe in an attempt to escape 
prosecution. (Conroy tells us in an afterword that he has juggled some dates. Eisler’s 
escape is one of them.) In the basement of the composer’s building Claude becomes 
acquainted with the black super, Al, who comes to figure in his mother’s life in a way 
that prefigures later developments in London. 

Along the way, too, of course, Claude meets girls. The first one of importance 
is Catherine, the attractive daughter of a very rich family, who dallies with him before 
she elopes at seventeen with someone else. Claude meets the only other girl of 
importance in his final college year; nicknamed Lady, this Social Register belle turns 
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out to be Catherine’s cousin. Along the way Claude also encounters a very great deal 
of information, mostly but not only about music. These gobs of data are sometimes so 
thick that the narrative seems an armature on which hang explanations of, say, the 
valves of brass instruments and Schoenberg’s twelve-tone system. 

When it’s not delayed by data, the story moves on wheels lubricated with 
coincidence. The Catherine-Lady link is only one. Al has a black friend who teaches 
Claude a lot about the jazz that fascinates him throughout. Al happens to have been a 
taxi driver in the past so that he can help Claude’s mother when needed. In the last 
pages Claude chances to go to a London jazz club that has connections with his past. 
And in the neatest of all the book’s many arrangements, when Lady and Claude 
decide to marry, she tells him that she has a trust fund of $5 million. (Sometimes the 
book is close to a satire on classical serendipity.) 

This sense of the author as guardian angel is heightened by Claude’s 
excellence at virtually everything he tries. Musical theory, composition, piano 
playing—whatever it is, he excels at it. Balanchine compliments him on his playing, 
Copland on his composing. He’s also good at basketball and gin rummy: he can even 
turn “a spontaneous cartwheel.” The only bad things that happen to him occur near 
the end. He sinks into despondency because of an incompetence that isn’t his fault. 
Five years after his marriage to Lady, a doctor tells him that his sperm are lifeless. 
Eventually this leads to the breakup of the marriage and to some bleak weeks in 
London while his concerto is in rehearsal. But just then he meets Catherine, divorced, 
who is now able to respond to him. The tidiness with which he goes into and out of 
his slough of despond makes this penultimate episode seem like the dip-before-the- 
upward-finish that is a Hollywood staple. 

Hollywood is otherwise manifest as well. Claude is passionate for films, and 
his fever seems to have infected his author. All the characters seem drawn from 
Movieland experience rather than from life. Claude himself is a dolled-up artifice. 
(We don’t even really know what he looks like until late in the book.) The kindly, 
sagacious Weisfeld, the ignorant but deep Al, the elegant Fredericks who is Claude’s 
principal piano teacher, the obese virtuoso violinist whom Claude accompanies on a 
tour—all of them seem remembered from Loews balconies. The character whom 
Conroy works hardest to color, Claude’s mother—gigantic, politically obsessed, once 
an errant show girl—is, after all the huffing and puffing, much less vivid than the 
father in the brief title story of Midair. The breath of life is not in the novel’s people: 
Conroy merely gives them attributes that are like the springs in wind-up toys. 

The author intrudes otherwise than as guardian angel. Most of the story is told 
from Claude’s point of view, but Conroy breaks in frequently with overarching 
comments. For one example among many, Claude looks at a friend and thinks that he 
looks “like a dying man.” Conroy then adds: 


(Which, in a sense, he was. Years later he was to leave home and go to the 
University of Chicago as a graduate student in history. In his small, luxurious 
off-campus apartment he would explode his brain with a German Luger pistol. 
... His body was not to be discovered for some time.) 


This device not only jars our focus, not only makes us inappropriately aware of 
Conroy rather than Claude, it suggests a nervousness in the author, a worry that he 
isn’t getting enough in, that he must enrich his book. This is quite the reverse of the 
earlier Conroy who exulted, quite rightly, in what he could leave out. 

After all this, it can’t surprise us that the dialogue is, to put it gently, not 
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vibrant. Generally, the talk has a counterpoint of typewriter clatter or computer-screen 
blinking: it sounds written. Clichés float in. “You look like the cat that swallowed the 
canary,” says Weisfeld at one point, and Conroy so likes the line that he uses it for 
someone else later in the book. But the most painful dialogue, and it’s plentiful, 
comes when Conroy tries to make the didactic material breezy. A discussion of 
physics: 


I mean, you go down and down, and there’s the atom, protons, electrons, and 
it doesn’t matter if they’re little balls or wave phenomena or whatever. 
Heisenberg comes in and you can’t look at anything smaller because the beam 
of your fancy flashlight is going to knock the little thing away or change or 
something. 


Leaden banter of this kind, applied to music and Marx and Gandhi and other topics, 
makes for almost physical discomfort in the reader. 

Well, enough. It’s a gray occasion, the arrival of this novel after such a long 
wait—a book that manifests no theme or point or purpose. What does Claude’s story 
signify of character or the art he is engaged in or the epoch that he lives through? 
Virtually nothing. Worse, and more important whatever the aestheticians may think, 
the book affords almost no pleasure. It is possible to read it; but that’s a dreadful thing 
to have to say about the Conroy we have been waiting on. His enthusiasts will have to 
wait still longer for the fulfillment of his career. 


On the Edge: Exile, by Peter Weiss (6 July 1968, The New Republic) 


Peter Weiss, the author of Marat/Sade and other plays, is a painter and 
designer as well as a writer. He has made a collage for the jacket of his book, Exile 
(Seymour Lawrence-Delacorte, 245 pp.), which is also reproduced, attractively, on 
the binding. The collage is a sedate fin de siècle nightmare of steel-engraved bearded 
burghers surrounding a reclining half-nude youth, a chained rock, a huge winged 
insect, and (apparently) a toilet bowl. It is an apt overture to this introspective, 
shadowy, and very moving book. 

Even if one admires Marat/Sade, as I do within limits, its rather steely use of 
mental involution does not prepare one for this book (which, in fact, was written 
earlier). Exile is called a novel, but the term seems just a talisman that Weiss hung 
over his desk to give himself associative freedom in writing an autobiography. His 
book is an exploration of self—emotional, moral, social self—from the beginnings of 
consciousness to the age of thirty. “Quest for identity” is now such Sunday-interview 
cant in newspapers that the words have been greased over by everyone with an 
electric guitar. But identity is a crisis matter in this century, and for Weiss, all the 
more troubled because his formative years were tumbled on the edge of the century’s 
greatest holocaust. 

He was born near Berlin in 1916 and, since 1939, has lived in Sweden. He 
crossed the fringe of the terror (and, what has proved morally crucial to him, he had 
friends who did not cross it); and he spent the war years just out of range, figuratively, 
of the guns. The shock waves caused concussion he was not then aware of. After the 
war, he faced—and realized the extent to which he could not face—everything that 
had made him what he was. 

The book is in two sections. “Leavetaking,” which was published separately in 
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1962 in a different translation, deals, completely subjectively, with Weiss’s life until 
he arrived in Sweden. “Vanishing Point,” the second and longer part (1939 to 1947), 
has many impressionistic sections and little that is baldly factual; but much of it is 
pure narrative. It also supplies some background details for the first part. 
“Leavetaking” is a continuous, time-flickering, dreamed remembrance. “Vanishing 
Point” is somewhat closer to formal autobiography. Most of the book’s few faults are 
in that second part; the accounts of friends’ adventures sometimes seem 
overextended, and some of the transitions are a bit misty. 

In the beginning Weiss says: 

When my mother once told me the first words I ever said were, what a nice 

life I have, what a nice life, in it I heard the ring of something that had been 

drummed into my head, parrot-taught, something with which I had wanted to 

amuse or mock those around me. 


It was a nice life (as they doubtless had taught him) by the heavy-curtained, Kartoffel- 
Klösse standards of the society in which he had been born. His father, a Hungarian 
Jew converted to Christianity, adored his mother, a former Reinhardt actress, and 
prospered at his textile business, first in Germany, then Czechoslovakia, then Sweden. 
The boy Peter, in an upholstered fortress, went through the usual discoveries of 
stairways and trees, his soul and his penis (and the fact that the maid was different), 
went through his first shock of loss when one of his sisters was killed in an accident, 
and struggled to his first awareness that, in the smoothness of his home, there was 
suffocation. 

He became increasingly interested in painting and writing, decreasingly 
interested in what would have been comforting to his parents. Eventually there was 
the inevitable scared disappointment of parents who have done everything they 
thought right for their son, only to find him absorbed in pictures and poems. The 
bourgeois-bohemian schism may be fading nowadays as parents strive more and more 
to be hip, but for several centuries it was the classic generation gap. 

The materials in “Leavetaking,” except for the Nazi speeches heard faintly in 
the background, are all classic Entwicklungsroman subjects: the youth’s first sex and 
art fumblings and his first awareness that compassion is possible for one’s parents, 
those beings who had been gods. But the usual materials are not commonplace here 
because Weiss never settles for conventional rhetorical gestures. No, that is 
inadequate: one is rarely conscious of his choosing any rhetoric at all, of “writing.” 
He is simply telling—in seemingly the only way possible for him—his personal truth 
about universals, thus making them unique. He is not, in obedience to that dull 
dictum, merely writing about what he knows; he “knows” it in a way that freshens it 
yet again. 

In “Vanishing Point” he arrives in Sweden, works as a textile designer, paints 
and writes, and mingles his lives with those of other young men and women in 
chemical interchanges. His eye here turns more to observation and description, to 
analysis. He works as a farmhand and a logger, and although this is not a political 
book—not the work of the man who wrote his later plays—he reveals incipient 
political discomfort. He describes the medieval conditions on the farm, then says: 


And yet the farmyard was not far from the capital and the Labor Party was 
running the country. It was as if, after all the upheavals and renovations in 
society, the country had again become dormant. A revolution had never taken 
place, the workers had once been granted all their rights and that was that. 
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Weiss’s attempts to show that the “rights” were purely theoretical astonished both the 
farmer and the other laborers. 

There were experiences with women, of course. Sex was available to him 
before he could consummate it, and his struggle for sexual competence prefigures his 
struggle for self. After he achieves it, there is an affair that ends with an abortion. 
Another affair produces another pregnancy, followed by marriage. (The marriage 
fails, and there is a touching section in which he takes his two-year-old daughter to 
stay with his aged parents, a section that is sad not because he is leaving his child for 
a while but because now he sees his parents doubly: the shapers of his privacies who 
are now faintly comic, faintly repellent strangers.) But the most vivid, subtle episode 
with a woman concerns an actress whom he encounters twice, with a ten-year 
intermission. In its estrangement through sex, its gentle loneliness, it is a Bergman 
film in little. 

With the end of the war, Weiss faces the guilt that had been gestating in him 
and that now he has the leisure, the safety, to articulate: 


I had grown up to be destroyed, but I had escaped destruction. . . . If I had not 
been imprisoned or murdered or shot on the battlefield I had at least to bear 
my guilt. . . . I heard the voice of the dead Hoderer [a youthful friend]... . 
Now that nothing more can happen to you, you dare to open your eyes. But 
your suffering is in vain, you are not worth the horror that overcomes you. 


But even the luxuriance of self-flagellation must end, if one is to live at all, must be 
transmuted into some kind of activity. Language, which as theme and metaphor 
persists through the book, is his way out of the cave. Even before his exile, he says of 
himself: “My manner of speech had never become identified with any region, for we 
often moved from city to city.” In Sweden, he tries to write in the Swedish of his 
childhood: “The places where the events I wanted to describe had occurred were far 
away and had become foreign to me. So even a foreign language might suit them.” 
In 1947, at the age of thirty, he goes to Paris: 


The language that had surrounded me for the last few years had evaporated. 
... I had again to start afresh, in pidgin French, lying in my wicker basket at 
the roaring edge of the street. 


The ironic freedom that comes to him at last is through accepting the language of the 
country that had made him an exile: 


The language that now asserted itself was the language I had learned at the 
beginning of my life . . . that now belonged to me alone and had nothing more 
to do with the land where I had grown up. . . . At this moment the war became 
a thing of the past and I had survived the years of flight. 


This book was written in German. (And the collaborative translation of E. B. Garside, 
Alastair Hamilton, and Christopher Levenson is in sensitive English.) 

I note the persistence of film images in Weiss’s life. (He has himself made 
some short films.) Douglas Fairbanks, Jackie Coogan, and Katharine Hepburn are 
early divinities; Carné’s Quai des Brumes (Port of Shadows, 1938) “expressed our 
position, it was the great film that marked the end of a European epoch.” And in the 
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last pages in Paris, he finds himself standing between “two poles that had been there 
from the very beginning, the pole of The Thief of Baghdad [the 1924 film starring 
Fairbanks] and the pole of Tabu [Murnau’s South Seas film], the pole of irrepressible 
life and the pole of transience.” 

This antinomy is typical of the man who carried Hesse’s Steppenwolf with him 
wherever he traveled. Hesse’s search for equilibrium, between the secret and the seen, 
the controlled and the uncontrollable, is dominant in Weiss. Exile is flecked with 
occasional clichés of pathos, even of condescension, but it is a unique antinomic 
addition to the European literature of the war years: the old, old search of a youth for 
selfhood, seen here in the reflected light of our century’s huge fires. 


Aimez-vous Brahmins?: Morning, Noon, and Night, by James Gould Cozzens 
(September 1968, Atlantic Monthly) 


James Gould Cozzens’ By Love Possessed, published in 1957, turned out to be 
the first of a peculiar series: a sequence of books by genuinely gifted Americans, each 
of which was an inferior work by the author—if not his worst—and each of which 
was the author’s biggest success. In the series I would include Katherine Anne 
Porter’s Ship of Fools, Mary McCarthy’s The Group, Truman Capote’s In Cold 
Blood, and William Styron’s The Confessions of Nat Turner. In each case I got the 
feeling that, for varying lengths of time, a known talent had been denied adequate 
rewards, that groups of critics and other readers were waiting to make amends, and 
that they were not to be put off by any defects in the new work so long as it was big 
enough. (It’s difficult to shout “At last!” about a novella.) There were also at least two 
social reasons for this phenomenon. The widening maw of the mass media needs 
more and more material—cover stories, exciting reviews, TV symposiums; and, in the 
postwar years, the reading public has grown both in size and in cultural ambition, 
though not necessarily in taste. 

Dwight Macdonald notes in Against the American Grain that he sent Cozzens 
a copy of his famous blast “By Cozzens Possessed,” and that the author replied “he 
had become bored by the unanimous critical praise for By Love Possessed and found 
my ‘novel pronouncements’ an interesting change.” If Cozzens was bored by praise 
and success last time, he is in for another attack of ennui, I would guess, with his new 
novel. 

He was the first author in the “series,” and he is the first to produce another 
book (excepting McCarthy’s excellent long pamphlet Vietnam). Morning, Noon, and 
Night (Harcourt, Brace, & World, 408 pp.) will give Cozzens readers everything that 
the last book had in attitudes, style, and social locus. It will give them some novelty 
(for Cozzens) in form. For the first time he uses the first person, with the hero 
addressing the reader; for the first time, he uses a method of seemingly random 
memories instead of straight chronology. His hero is Henry Worthington, the sixtyish 
owner of a greatly successful firm of management consultants and the scion of a long 
line of New England professors, who tells us, in a number of what he calls “stage 
plays of memory,” who he is, where he came from, what he did, and—of course— 
how little he understands it all. Retrospect is by definition rueful, and if the narrator is 
drawn as a surviving patrician in a debased age, the Brahmin pathos of the closing 
pages is guaranteed in the opening. 

Curriculum vitae, as Henry might say: He goes to Harvard, not the small 
college of which his father is president, takes an M.A. in literature, gets a job with a 
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Boston bill collector, soon founds his own firm in New York, marries and has a 
daughter, is divorced and remarried and widowed, is a Pentagon officer in World War 
II (but keeps in touch with his business), and then returns to New York to make his 
company boom. By his move from his family’s academe to corporate counseling, he 
reflects the age’s shift. By his war service, he reflects his family’s continuity in 
America (grandfather and father were in wars). By his use of superior intelligence, he 
reflects a certain aristocracy even in the marketplace, and by his insistence on the 
inseparability of man and job, he reflects a refusal to distinguish sentimentally 
between the way a man makes a living and his “real” life. By his marital 
misadventures (and those of his twice-divorced daughter), he reflects changing moral 
standards. It is Cozzens going through his old material yet once more. 

Those who found By Love Possessed profound, beautiful, knottily American, 
and attractively tinctured with Brahmin melancholy will regret only that Morning, 
Noon, and Night is somewhat shorter. They may wish the new book had more of a 
story; still, Cozzens is probably on his way to plaudit-boredom once again. For 
myself, I disliked this novel very much, perhaps a little less than By Love Possessed 
but only because it is less ploddy in form and less doggedly Great. I will not belabor 
the well-beaten subject of Cozzens’ style; here is just one absolutely typical example: 


Might not what (when I find out about it) I elect to see as compulsive non- 
volitional copulating on the spur of the moment with other men be better seen 
as proof that needs my wife had shown herself to feel when younger she still 
(and, past youth, maybe to a greater degree) feels, and I am no longer meeting 
them? 


Cozzens is so strapped to this style that, having decided to use the first person, 
he was forced to give his hero an M.A. in literature. (From Harvard!) Since Cozzens 
now cannot or will not write any other way, he uses this device to justify his own 
verbal mazes in a keen-minded businessman, and to explain the incessant quotations 
and paraphrases—from Shakespeare, Dr. Johnson, The Greek Anthology, Defoe, and 
numerous others, many of whom I doubtless missed. Traces of this crinkum-crankum 
style are discernible as long ago as S.S. San Pedro (1930). During the last twenty 
years, in which he has lived increasingly in isolation and has written only two novels, 
that style has proliferated in his work, as if the welding of thick syntactic intricacies 
had become for him the act of creation, as if ample quotation from dead authors 
proved the best kind of connection with life. 

But there are other, and, I think, stronger reasons for disliking this book. First, 
as hinted above, the hero is a transparent fraud. There is no Henry Worthington. He is 
a hollow papier-mache figure containing the author. We all know that every serious 
author uses himself to some extent in his fiction, but here it is not artistic 
transmutation, it is silly masquerade; and it leaves the novel without a center. 

Second, there is a spuriously humble note of apology throughout the book. 
The epilogue consists mainly of apology, possibly meant to disarm critics. But 
Cozzens digresses continually through the book and ends almost every digression 
with an attempted justification. I think he takes these side trips—among others, 
expatiations on book publishing, theology, World War I draft practices, the self-help 
pamphlets peddled by Henry’s sleazy boss—because there is nothing really pressing 
him for utterance; but this persistent phony note of apology is somehow patronizing. 
It seems to say, “If I have deigned to write this, you can damned well read it.” 

There are technical flaws. Cozzens writes detailed descriptions of settings in 
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which relatively little happens. In a novel that affects casualness, he contrives 
mightily: there are a large number of deaths that alter his characters’ lives. Both of 
Henry’s parents die in a fire and leave him an estate, his second wife commits suicide 
(her first husband was killed in a car accident), his daughter’s two children are killed 
in a plane crash, so she is unencumbered, his first boss drops dead of a heart attack at 
a convenient moment, and there is even a stranger in California who dies just in time 
to help him indirectly with a legacy. Henry may not have history on his side, but he 
certainly has Thanatos. 

Then there is the recurrent subject of Cozzens’ view of sex. He hates it. There 
is no other way to state it. No other explanation will account for his repeated repelled 
descriptions of female genitals; for the joyless spastic mechanics that are his sole view 
of the sex act; for Henry’s sense of assault and enslavement, from his first seduction 
by an older woman to his own seduction of a wartime secretary. (He feels he has to 
marry the latter, and eventually she kills herself.) Possibly it is Cozzens’ single- 
mindedness about sex—what I would call his insensitivity—that permits him to let 
Henry’s daughter tell her father at length how she first achieved orgasm and how she 
once caught her mother and another man in flagrante. 

But after the specifics of dislike have been noted, they must be posed against 
two factors: what Cozzens has been and what he is. He has been writing for almost 
fifty years (he was sixteen when he first published in the Atlantic Monthly in 1919), 
and among the nine novels that he chooses to remember—he ignores the first four— 
some are memorable indeed. The Last Adam contains a vivid portrait of a tough, 
somewhat curmudgeonly but staunch individualist. The Just and the Unjust is the best 
American novel about law and justice that I know. Guard of Honor, though hellishly 
overlong, is a good use of the military as a paradigm of social hierarchies and power 
dispensation. 

What he has become in his last two novels is thus all the sadder. He was 
always a conservative—literary, social, and political—and, as such, was a valuable 
element in the American compound. But his conservatism has degenerated into 
truculence, misanthropy, and artistic self-indulgence. It is exactly as what he wants to 
be, a champion of conservatism, that he has become weakest. His explicit comments 
on social deterioration are usually trite. Here he is, in this new novel, speaking of the 
magazines in which Henry’s first boss advertised: 


They were monthly— some semi-monthly—magazines of cheapest possible 
manufacture. Bearing names like Snappy Stories, an impressive flood of them 
then met the reading needs of those for whom reading was a chore (the flood 
would finally dry up with the advent of “comics,” where looking at pictures 
reduced the reading labor to a minimum). 


This is on a level with Cozzens’ idea of merit, which is to give Anglo-Saxon 
names to characters he admires and to call a shyster Garesche and an abortionist 
Skorupski. Cozzens’ conservatism, now superficial and anachronistic, merely laments 
the end of Anglo-Saxon dominance in America, a purely tribal dominance. (He claims 
no special intellectual or other qualities for Henry’s forebears—usually quite the 
reverse.) He portrays with oblique cynicism the replacement of the standards of 
family and club and tradition by those of money-acquisition. He does not 
acknowledge that his lamented caste system was only a different money system in 
disguise, since America has never had a true social aristocracy, which requires a 
foundation stone of royalty. He is so unobservant of the play of powers in our time 
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that he is unable to supply what might be a really useful conservative tension in 
literature and life-view. 

To compare this book with the work of a true and great conservative novelist 
like Wyndham Lewis is out of the question. To compare it with J. P. Marquand, 
which is more reasonable, is only to make the best Marquand look better. Such novels 
as The Late George Apley, H. M. Pulham, Esq., and Wickford Point earn their tweedy 
rue by the pathos of men who want to live but who are having difficulty in changing 
with the times. Morning, Noon, and Night is the work of a man who not only hates 
modern changes but convinces us that he would probably have hated life at any time, 
and who imagines a kind of Augustan grandeur in himself for hating it. Because 
Cozzens poses an incompletely seen present against a romanticized past, his intended 
Gétterdammerung becomes a very Kleine Nachtmusik. 

But his thin patricianism may again flatter those who need easy social 
superiorities, whatever their own backgrounds, and the blatant “literariness” of his 
prose may again convince them that they are on Parnassus, no matter how little they 
enjoy it. Weight machines that tell your fortune usually have cards reading: “You are 
more sensitive and refined than others know.” One of those cards costs a penny; this 
book costs $5.95, but it lasts longer. 


Out of the Fires: Steps, by Jerzy Kosinski (26 October 1968, The New Republic) 


One measure of Jerzy Kosinski’s quality is that he arrived in the United States 
in 1957 without a word of English and by 1968 he has written four books in English: 
two works of non-fiction, published under the pen-name Joseph Novak, and two 
novels, The Painted Bird (1965) and now Steps (Random House, 148 pp.). A better 
measure of his quality is that his achievement is irrelevant. Both his novels (I haven’t 
read the Novak books) are admirable in themselves, and the second one pushes into 
extraordinary inner chambers, echoing and appalling. These days any impatient 
juvenile can show his impatience with the traditional novel by giving us loose pages 
in a box or omitting description or omitting everything else. In Steps Kosinski breaks 
with the traditional novel in a traditional way: he makes his book so scorchingly 
personal that it is unique. It’s possible to make comparisons (as I shall) because no 
artwork is completely new, but Steps is a “new” novel because it is so utterly 
Kosinski’s, wrought in memories and understanding of himself, his own fierce fight 
to find breathing space in the welter of overwhelming experience. 

In a pamphlet about The Painted Bird, he described that book as “the author’s 
vision of himself as a child, a vision, not .. . a revisitation of childhood . . . the result 
of the slow unfreezing of a mind long gripped by fear.” It is a series of short chapters 
about a homeless Jewish child in Eastern Europe during the Second World War 
whose experiences with peasants and soldiers are so icily brutal that they justify the 
quotation from Artaud in Kosinski’s pamphlet: “Cruelty is above all lucid, a kind of 
rigid control and submission to necessity.” The inner coil of the book slackens 
somewhat toward the end, but it is one of the best works of literature to come out of 
the European horror. The author says that The Painted Bird is organized “in little 
dramas, in spurts of experience, with the links largely omitted, as is the case with 
memory.” In Steps this method is further refined, with a greater admixture of 
imagination to experience. 

The new book, only 148 pages, consists of some fifty episodes arranged in 
eight unnumbered sections. Many of the episodes are linked in content; all of them are 
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unified in vision. It would be too bald to say that Steps is about the boy-protagonist of 
The Painted Bird as a man. The arrangement is no longer chronological and the 
settings now sometimes seem metaphorical, as does some of the action. The real 
relation with the first book is in the mosaic method and in the fact that Steps derives 
from the world of The Painted Bird. 

There is no attempt here to tell a sequential story: the individual stories 
construct a cosmos. A few of the episodes, the only ones with dialogue, are snatches 
of conversation in the “present” between the narrator and his mistress. Almost all of 
them are stories about the narrator, self-contained but thematically cumulative. Some 
of them suggest Babel, some a darker Dinesen, some de Maupassant. All are touched 
with sexuality or violence or both, all share the quality of an author who insists on 
forcing one foot in front of another into the irrational maze of his life. It is a life that 
epitomizes in thousand-fold intensity the questions and fears of most contemporary 
human beings. The author calls up his experience for examination, for adjustment; he 
is saying, “I cannot make life rational or humane, but I can record that some rational 
and humane people live it, knowing what they pay in reason and humaneness.” 

Each of the episodes can be described, but by describing any one of them, I 
throw the book out of balance. For instance, in the first episode the narrator, traveling 
in an unnamed country, persuades a simple village girl to come away with him by 
demonstrating the power of his credit cards. This episode, a latter-day Dinesen tale, is 
complete but unfinished until one reads the next episode—which is about the narrator 
stranded on an (Aegean?) island without money, sleeping with some gross women 
just for food. There is obviously a reverse relation between the affluent man seducing 
a girl with implied wealth and the impoverished man servicing the gross women who 
have trifling wealth. In the next episode the narrator is a ski instructor having an affair 
with a girl in a nearby tuberculosis sanitarium who wants only to make love to his 
naked image in a mirror. The following episode goes from this sexual abstraction to 
bestial sex, in the milieu of The Painted Bird, in which the narrator watches a girl 
performing before peasants with an (unspecified) animal. In the next episode the 
narrator has a rendezvous with a svelte woman, finds that his organ will not rise, then 
goes out and picks up a whore who turns out to be a transvestite (thus with a male 
organ). And the episode right after this one is the narrator’s reminiscence of an army 
game involving male organs... 

Many of the episodes “star” the male organ, in fact and as symbol. In this, 
Steps resembles another fine novel by a survivor of the European holocaust, Blood 
from the Sky, by Piotr Rawicz (published by Harcourt, Brace, & World, well 
reviewed, and disgracefully neglected). Perhaps this is because the fact of 
circumcision often made the Jews depend, in no facetious way at all, on their penises: 
transformed sex into a function of the organ that could mean their deaths. (Kosinski 
has an episode about circumcision.) Even more than for most males, for some 
surviving Jews the virile member certified not only virility but triumph. There are 
some “present” scenes in which the narrator explains to his mistress why he has 
certain sexual predilections. The explanations seem mere rationalizations for his urge 
to prove that he is alive, still alive, and wants to do everything he can with his penis to 
glorify in that fact. 

But, as I feared, descriptions of individual episodes give a one-sided image of 
the book. It is a strongly sexual novel; it is also a novel about terror, killing, fear, 
politics, and the scraping out of some little plateaus of tranquility in a sliding- 
climbing existence. Large terrors of the past get transmuted into pragmatic 
applications: the narrator (in New York?) practices gangsterism on fellow 
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immigrants; or the narrator saves himself by posing as a deaf-mute in a Near Eastern 
city. (The boy in The Painted Bird was mute for years.) In another episode, probably 
a dream, he finds himself a guard over condemned prisoners, in a situation like that of 
a guard in one of the German death camps: 


I glanced around me: the armed men, tense and ready, stood at my sides and 
behind me. Only then did I realize that the prisoners were about to be 
beheaded. My refusal to obey orders would mean my being executed with 
those who stood in front of me. I could no longer see their faces, but their 
shirts were only a few inches from the blade of my knife. 


It was inconceivable, I thought, that I would have to slash the neck of another 
man simply because events had placed me behind his back. 


The oppressed man has come to understand the accidentality of much oppression, the 
circumstantial basis of much morality. 

The quotation above is typical of Kosinski’s style: simple and precise, not 
overtly emotional. Sentences are generally short and direct. It is a style made of small, 
deceptively plain, exploding capsules. Except for the narrator, there are no characters, 
only figures who perform clarifying functions. The steady coolness of the book and 
its very brevity—which heightens the sense of tremendous distillation—add to its 
power. The book has a last irony. In the closing episode the viewpoint shifts to the 
“present” mistress and shows her as victim of the narrator. The world has done its 
hardening work on him. 

In The Painted Bird I felt the author pulling himself free of his past as out of a 
quagmire, each page a knot on the rope by which he climbed upward. Not so here. 
Steps, a superior work, more subtly conceived, is a piercing view of that past as part 
of the world’s present. For me, the title does not signify progress from one place to 
another or from one state to another but simply action about experience: steps taken to 
accommodate experience and continuing reality to the possibility of remaining alive. 

A few of the episodes show the bones of contrivance, like one about a contest 
with cars to knock books off other cars’ fenders. A few of them, even after a second 
or third reading, yield insufficient resonance. But in the main, more than the main, 
this small book is a very large achievement. Through all its smoke and fire and pain, a 
curious pride persists. The book says finally: “Hell. Horror. Lust. Cruelty. Ego. But 
my hell and horror and lust and cruelty and ego. Life is—just possibly—worth living 
if at last we are able to see what we do, if we can imagine it better and imagine it 
worse.” 


On Norway’s Forgotten Giant: Victoria, by Knut Hamsun (1 February 1969, The 
New Republic) 


Thomas Mann said of him in 1922: “I always loved him from my earliest 
days. I early felt that neither Nietzsche nor Dostoevsky had left behind in their 
countries an artist of this rank.” At about the same time Maxim Gorky said in a letter: 


At the present moment you are the greatest artist in the whole of Europe. In no 
country is there anyone to equal you... 
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The recipient of the letter was a writer whom relatively few Americans now read, the 
Norwegian who won the Nobel Prize in 1920, Knut Hamsun. 

The chief reasons for his decline (he was once widely read here) are, probably, 
that many of the Hamsun translations began to sound archaic and that he was a 
collaborator during the German occupation of Norway in the Second World War, was 
afterward tried for treason and found guilty. (Because of his extreme age—he was 
eighty-nine at the time of trial—he was only given a fine, which was later reduced.) 
Not in a spirit of forgiveness for his political beliefs, quite irrelevantly to forgiveness. 
Farrar, Straus, & Giroux has started a series of re-translations of Hamsun. These new 
translations began with Pan (originally published in 1894), which was followed by 
Hunger (1890) and now Victoria (1898). Mysteries (1892) is forthcoming. I hope that 
Growth of the Soil (1917) will follow. 

Hamsun was born in 1859 and died almost a century later in 1952, deaf, 
isolated, avoided where he wasn’t forgotten. In his youth he made two separate 
attempts to settle in America, 1882-1884 and 1886-1888, but he disliked the Midwest 
in which he worked and went back to Europe. His first book was The Cultural Life of 
Modern America, not a panegyric. These early experiences made him anti-American, 
and for ethnic and cultural reasons he was pro-German (during the First World War as 
well). He called Norwegians a “Germanic people,” and his feelings were enhanced by 
his German reception. Victoria, for example, was a particular success in Germany. 

Hunger is not only the best of the Hamsun I have read (five books), it seems to 
me a masterpiece. The newly republished work Victoria (170 pp.), which is a short 
novel like Hunger and Pan and which has been put into adequate English by Oliver 
Stallybrass, is marked strongly with the fierce, fantastic, mordant Hamsun flavor. “I 
hope to have my new book ready by the end of the month,’ Hamsun wrote his 
German publisher about Victoria in September 1898, “a kind of ‘pendant’ to Pan.” So 
a word first about Pan. 

In 1855 Lieutenant Glahn, a young gentleman, spends the summer in a hut in 
the northern forests, living on the game he hunts. He falls in love with Edvarda, the 
daughter of a merchant in the nearest town, and she with him, but in a sequence of 
prismatic modulations, pride intervenes. At summer’s end when he leaves, she asks 
for his hunting dog. He shoots the dog and sends the body to her. In an epilogue set in 
India some years later, a hunting companion who is jealous of Glahn’s attentions to a 
girl, shoots him and passes it off as an accident. Pan, the god of forests and, one might 
say, of the pleasure-principle, has finally crushed Glahn, a lover circumscribed by 
pride, against the rocks of reality. The retribution that he carried within him, that had 
been in him long before he met Edvarda, has finally flowered. 

In Victoria, which is set on the same mountainous coast of Norway, the social 
status of the two lovers is reversed and intensified. Johannes, the miller’s son, falls in 
love with Victoria, the daughter of the castle, when they are both children, and he is 
treated with friendly condescension. He goes off to a university, writes poems, which 
get published, and a “major work.” (Its description suggests Hunger.) When Johannes 
returns, Victoria confesses her love for him yet becomes engaged to a young 
lieutenant. The latter is killed in a hunting accident, and Victoria tells Johannes that 
she now wants him. But with timing as unlucky as in the last scene of Romeo and 
Juliet, he has just become engaged to another girl. The book ends with Victoria’s 
death, soon after, and with her voice from the grave—a long letter in which she tells 
Johannes that she accepted the lieutenant in order to save her bankrupt father. The 
grinding machineries of life—once again—seem to have little relation to the feelings 
of people living within them. 
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Recounted thus, Victoria may sound like the scenario of a nineteenth-century 
ballet. Several matters make the novel quite otherwise. First, there is Hamsun’s power 
of construction. The shape of the book is spare, in contrast with its ripe content; there 
is not one scene too many, and there are plenty of interstices for our imaginations to 
fill. Second, there is, familiar in Hamsun, a power of wild fantasy—interwoven 
scenes in which Johannes uses the vocabulary of experience to compose private 
rhapsodies. But, most of all, there is Hamsun’s scathing view of beauty even while he 
adores it, a love of the ideal and also a sense of its ludicrousness. Here is a 
representative passage: 


What, then, is love? A wind whispering among the roses—no, a yellow 
phosphorescence in the blood. A danse macabre in which even the oldest and 
frailest hearts are obliged to join. 


Fairly good nineteenth-century love-worship, reminiscent of mediocre Schumann and 
Chopin. 
But, after more like that on love, Hamsun asks: 


But why does it cause the young man to follow secret paths, the old man to 
stand on tiptoe in his lonely chamber? Alas, it is love that turns the human 
heart into a fungus garden, a lush and shameless garden wherein grow 
mysterious, immodest toadstools. 


Somewhat more interesting, at about the level of The Picture of Dorian Gray. And 
then comes: 


Does it not cause the monk to creep by night through high-walled gardens and 
fasten his eyes to the windows of sleepers? Does it not possess the nun with 
foolishness and darken the princess’s understanding? It lays low the king’s 
head by the wayside so that his hair sweeps the wayside dust as he whispers 
lewd words to himself and laughs and sticks out his tongue. Such is the nature 
of love. 


Suddenly there is the skull beneath the skin, the fixed grin beneath the peaches-and- 
cream, beneath even the purple vapors. 

But the new candors are insufficient for Hamsun. A small teller of new truths 
might have stopped there. Hamsun goes on: 


No, no, it is something different again, like nothing else in the world. . . . Love 
was God’s first word, the first thought that sailed across his mind... . And 
love was creation’s source, creation’s ruler; but all love’s ways are strewn 
with blossoms and blood, blossoms and blood. 


The term that the whole section suggests is microcosm—a cosmos in little— 
particularly in its suggestion of the circular. With a difference. The end is the 
beginning, but different because we have just gone from the beginning to the end. 

As a “pendant” to Pan, this novel is related in more than status inversion. It 
also reuses such matters as the forest setting, the tendons of fantasy, a gala party as a 
focal point, and a hunting accident. Love as ecstasy, love as acid, is again the theme. 
But it is a weaker work than Pan. Victoria keeps redeeming itself from peasant-and- 
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princess romance by its conviction of romance, but mainly by the harsh intrusion of 
mortality and the intimations of the twentieth century. The emphasis in Pan is quite 
the reverse, and so no redemption is necessary. It starts with wild solitude, it drinks 
solitude like a lifesaving draught. (All through the Hamsun that I know, solitude—not 
loneliness—recurs as a kind of blessing.) Love appears later and touches to life both 
the heart and the cruelty of Glahn. The effect is more immediately engaging, the 
antinomies are more tense. 

Still, lesser though it is, Victoria is very much better than it promises to be. It 
is one of those late nineteenth-century artworks that face the results of the 
individualist revolution of the early nineteenth century. And in its sense of the 
increasing anachronism of class barriers—individualism would automatically make 
this so, quite apart from political change—it relates closely to much of Strindberg. In 
1894 Hamsun said: “I always return to Strindberg with joy; he has occupied me more 
than anybody else and taught me more than most.” Even in this minor novel, Hamsun, 
the peasants’ tyrannized son, has a great deal in common with the author of Miss Julie 
and The Son of a Maidservant. 

A last note, about the publisher. Since Robert Giroux joined the firm as editor- 
in-chief thirteen years ago and added his name to the corporate title, Farrar, Straus, 
and Giroux has moved from an ambiguous position, in literary terms, to the very top 
rank of American publishers. One evidence of this is its program for the establishment 
and re-establishment of foreign authors, often through new translations—such men as 
Hermann Hesse, Francois Mauriac, Cesare Pavese, and Knut Hamsun. We are 
indebted. 


Frank O’Connor, Seen by Himself and Others: My Father’s Son & 
Michael/Frank (29 November 1969, The New Republic) 


My Father’s Son (Knopf, 235 pp.) is Frank O’Connor’s second volume of 
autobiography; Michael/Frank (Knopf, 203 pp.) contains a number of his friends’ 
reminiscences of him. Prompted by both books, perhaps I'll be forgiven for adding 
my own reminiscences, since I was the editor of Frank’s first volume of 
autobiography, An Only Child. I knew him only for a short time, in 1960. I saw him 
perhaps a dozen times in all, but he was a man of such flavor that it is hard to imagine 
knowing him slightly. And my brief experience with him includes a few things that 
are relevant, I think, to the account of him as writer and man. 

I worked at Knopf then, and after a brief meeting with Frank in the office, I 
was asked to be his editor. I read the manuscript of that first autobiographical volume, 
making notes as I went. When I finished, I was horrified to find that my notes had 
become six single-spaced typed pages. I now had to go out to Brooklyn Heights 
(where Frank was then living), to this author whom some had mentioned as worthy of 
the Nobel Prize and, instead of handing him that prize, had to give him my six pages 
of suggested alterations. I thought he would probably throw me out. So I tactically 
selected the five most important notes, put them on a separate sheet, and when we sat 
down together, I brought them up as gently as I could. He accepted each suggestion 
instantly. After the fifth point, he said, “Is that all? Come on, man, you’ve got to give 
me more than that. This book has got to be a classic.” 

I pulled out the other sheets, he rubbed his hands, and, without exception, 
gobbled up all the other suggestions—most of which, I emphasize, were tiny matters. 
I should add that all this work took place after the editing of the manuscript for its 
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New Yorker serialization, as described by William Maxwell in his contribution to 
Michael/Frank. At another meeting, I suggested to Frank that a passage of seven or 
eight pages, good in itself, was an excursion out of the book and might be deleted to 
the book’s advantage. He seized a pencil and crossed out the pages. “Fine!” he said. 
“I love to cut. I’ll make a story out of it and sell it to the New Yorker.” (Though I 
can’t find that he did.) 

He had a handsome, white-haired, almost rectangular head; a smile that, under 
his moustache, looked a little like Chaplin’s; and a voice that was really unfair to 
other men, so rich that he made others sound shrill when they piped up. He also had 
an instinct for locality: he and his young wife and small child were in that apartment 
in the Heights, overlooking the bay, and Frank had become an enthusiast for the 
neighborhood; he recommended the museum down the street, and I learned 
subsequently that he had been in there often, boning up on Brooklyn and Long Island 
history. Not a big drinker, as far as I know, but a greeter of occasions with drink. The 
first time I walked in the door, I had a dollop of Irish whiskey inside me almost before 
I had finished shaking hands. When I suggested a title for his book (we were both 
dissatisfied with the one that he had first proposed), he clapped his hands once in 
approval, then moved those hands toward the bottle. “An Only Child,” he boomed, 
and he and his wife and I had our glasses up. “Slainte!” (Then he explained the 
different pronunciations of that Gaelic toast in various parts of Ireland.) 

He had sharp eyes—I don’t understand his comment in this new book, “I am 
not observant”—but his ear was infallible. The word “ass,” in the sense of “rump,” 
occurred in the manuscript, and forgetting that he had often used it thus in his stories, 
I asked him whether it ought not to be “arse” as it usually is in British use. He played 
the word back in his memory. “Ass,” he muttered, “ass.” With his eyes squinting, he 
listened to some long-past Irish quarrel. “Kiss me ass.” He turned to me. “No, ass is 
right.” 

He wanted to include in the book a picture of his old teacher, Daniel Corkery, 
the writer and scholar of Gaelic. He said he would write to Corkery for it, even 
though the old man had made some dismissive remark about a book of Frank’s that 
had ventured into his field. Weeks went by; I kept asking about the Corkery picture, 
and Frank kept saying he would write. At last, after a couple of months, he finally 
said that he thought he would just let it go. He didn’t say so, but it was clear that this 
fifty-seven-year-old, renowned author was still afraid of his venerated, sharp-tongued 
teacher. This didn’t diminish Frank’s charm for me. 

There is no picture of Corkery in My Father’s Son, either. And there is no 
verbal portrait as magnificent as that of his mother in An Only Child, nor such drama 
as the Revolution and Civil War. But there is plenty. The second book begins where 
the first ended, with his release from almost a year’s internment after the Civil War, in 
1923. He was engaged by Lennox Robinson, the playwright who was then secretary 
of the Irish Carnegie United Kingdom Trust and was organizing rural libraries. 
O’Connor—which was his pen name later; his real name was Michael O’Donovan— 
became a trainee librarian and starved for a couple of years in small towns. 
Everything he saw along the way he picks out cleanly for his narrative. Here is the 
secretary of a County Council: “About eleven-thirty he came strolling in, a tall, 
gangling man with long white hair and a white moustache and a wonderful air of 
inconsequent buccaneering.” 

Back in his native Cork as a full-fledged librarian, he founded a dramatic 
society in his spare time, and met the lovely Nancy McCarthy, a pharmacist, who 
became his leading lady and whom he wanted to marry but did not. By one of the 
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oddest coincidences in my own life, I visited Miss McCarthy in her pharmacy and 
home in a Cork suburb in 1956; and when I first met Frank in a Madison Avenue 
office in 1960, I asked him to sit down because I had a surprise for him. He sat, and I 
told him that I had met Miss McCarthy four years before and that we wrote each other 
sometimes. He gaped a moment, then said, “Thank God, you asked me to sit down.” 

After a couple of years (specific dates are scarce in the book) O’Connor got an 
appointment to a library in Dublin and, despite his extreme shyness at the time, soon 
became part of the literary world that was buzzing there. He became a particular 
friend-disciple of A.E. (George Russell) and of Yeats. The latter, whose defense 
against bores was frankly to be bored by them, took to the young provincial and in the 
course of time was influential in getting him on the board of directors of the Abbey 
Theatre. It was partly because of the death of Yeats that O’Connor eventually 
resigned from the board—and also because (as he told me) “that theatre was eating up 
my life.” During these Dublin years he began to write and to travel, and the book ends 
with the effect on him of Yeats’s death. But it might have gone on; the book itself was 
ended by Frank’s death in 1966. The work of editing and collating the different drafts 
has been smoothly done by his friend Maurice Sheehy of University College, Dublin. 

Along the way O’Connor drops in pearly comments on human behavior: 
“When a man repeats years later the crushing retort he has made, you can he sure that 
he was badly hurt.” Or on social phenomena: “Ritual is only a linking of the dead 
with our daily actions.” But the life of the book is in its portraits: his proud, drink- 
pursued father, his still-miraculous mother, and the rivalry between father and son for 
the mother’s company; his lesser-known friends whom he makes important to us, and 
his well-known friends, whose importance he illuminates. I understand A.E. better 
now as a mover in the Irish Renaissance. And Yeats is now both more odd and more 
attractive. O’Connor says of him: 


When he began to bully me, I always gave him lip, almost on principle. After 
my father, I never quarrelled so much with anyone, and even if one allows that 
I am a bit in the same line myself, it takes two to make a disagreement last as 
long as ours. One might say that I was discovering my real father at last, and 
that all the old attitudes induced by my human father came on top. Yet I can 
truthfully say that when, towards the end of his life, I became his devoted 
slave, it was entirely due to his generosity, because with no one else was I so 
crude and uppish. 


One need not exaggerate the virtues of a man like O’Connor in order to praise 
him. Sometimes he did not even appreciate his own virtues; he omitted what is 
probably his most highly valued story, “Guests of the Nation,” from his first 
retrospective collection in 1952 because he did not think it one of his best. As a critic 
(he wrote four books of criticism) his strength is as a partisan; one feels that 
Shakespeare and Chekhov and Stendhal and Jane Austen and some Irish poets had 
become chemicals in his blood and that, principally, his criticism is an attempt to 
explain the composition of his being. As a writer of fiction, he may be one of the last 
of a breed (Isaac Bashevis Singer is another): the writer whose prose has the quality 
of speech, the tale told, yet without any folkloristic simplicities. The “recited” quality 
is combined with a fine sensibility so that one gets the sense of a literary artist 
speaking a story spontaneously. O’Connor also has a relation to his material that is 
now rare: an aim to crystallize an important moment in the social history of his 
people. He was not only interested in preserving his own truth but some truths about 
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the social transition in Ireland. He does all this, at his best, in everything from his 
choice of theme and plot and character to small turns of phrase in his dialogue or 
narration. But the shortcoming of the “told” story is that it may keep the author’s 
direct feelings at a remove. I can’t remember any passage in an O’Connor story that 
flames off the page like the ending of Part One in An Only Child. 

A good subject for a sympathetic critic would be a comparison of O’Connor’s 
two-volume autobiography with his short stories, to see how a writer uses his life, 
alters it, synthesizes elements in it. In fact, it must have been hard for him to write his 
life “straight” after having pulled out so many threads for embroidery. In “My 
Oedipus Complex,” for instance, the father and mother are patently drawn from his 
own parents, but the baby brother is imaginary; O’Connor never had one. Why did he 
want to imagine one? How did he move from an emotional situation he knew— 
jealousy of his father all his life long— to a greatly changed set of tensions? In one of 
his last stories, “A Life of Your Own,” a prowler breaks into the house of a girl who 
lives alone and scrawls over her bed with her lipstick the words “I love you”; and 
O’Connor makes the girl a pharmacist who lives in the suburbs! 

Perhaps the idea above might appeal to one of the critics who contribute to 
Michael/Frank. (As Richard Ellmann tells us in his memoir in the book, that name 
was used for O’Connor by Mrs. Yeats.) This volume is a threnodic festschrift of 
twenty articles and a bibliography, edited by Maurice Sheehy. Only five of the pieces 
can really be called criticism, with a specially helpful essay by Thomas Flanagan, an 
American teacher and critic. The other articles are affectionate but not maudlin 
recollections, all valuable to those who have been moved by O’Connor. There are no 
photographs in the book itself, only one on the back of the jacket. I suppose it is 
meant to be used with My Father’s Son, which does have photographs. Both books 
have jackets complementary to that of O’Connor’s last collection, A Set of Variations, 
each of the three bearing a shamrock. I wish I could hear Frank’s comment on that 
stupendous subtlety. 

By now it is a commonplace that O’Connor’s work varies widely in quality. 
Many of his stories (almost a hundred) now seem only juicy, truthful entertainments 
for the literate. But some of them—including “Guests of the Nation,” “In the Train,” 
and “The Masculine Principle”—will last, I think, as long as there is any interest in a 
writer who saw himself as a medium between the life going on around him and some 
of the people living it, with the rest of the world as beneficiaries of his office. 


Unexpected Legacy: Lying Woman, by Jean Giraudoux (29 January 1972, The 
New Republic) 


In the grand chronicle of French literature, the name of Jean Giraudoux looms 
small, and this posthumous novel, written in 1936 and recently discovered, will not 
make Giraudoux loom larger, but it will confirm the fact that he is there. I confess that 
Giraudoux the novelist has only been a speck on the horizon to me. Virtually all his 
plays have been translated, and many have become standard fare in English-speaking 
theaters: The Madwoman of Chaillot, Ondine, Judith, Amphitryon 38, and Tiger at the 
Gates, among others. Only four of some dozen novels have previously been 
translated, and I have read only one—Elpénor (1919), a tiresome Homeric pastiche. 

Like some other French authors, Giraudoux was a professional diplomat and, 
indeed, wrote Lying Woman (Winter House, 230 pp.) while on a tour of duty. One of 
the principal characters, Reginald, is a French diplomat, despite his English name. 
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(Diplomats and politicians recur in his work.) Giraudoux didn’t publish Lying Woman 
during his lifetime—he died in 1944—because, apparently, the three principal 
characters were too recognizable. So one can assume a certain relation between the 
author and the splendid Reginald, which adds to the book’s appeal because the 
portrait is perceptive and rigorous. 

Lying Woman can be enjoyed as a bittersweet bonbon from one of the best 
shops. A young Parisienne, Nelly, has simultaneous affairs with Reginald and with 
Gaston, an earnest businessman who wants to marry her. Reginald insists on 
imagining that she is married, that she is hurrying to their rendezvous as relief from 
her husband; and she plays that role for him. For Gaston, she invents a small son 
(named Reginald), and he thinks that when she scurries off in the afternoon, it’s to see 
her secret child of love. Each of the roles pleases the man for whom it’s performed, 
and when each discovers the pretense, he is—rather ungratefully—disenchanted with 
Nelly. Both affairs end. 

She later becomes engaged to the elderly Marquis de Fontranges, who knows 
that she still loves Reginald (whom she always preferred). Fontranges goes to 
Reginald’s office to plead with him to return to Nelly—a wryly comic scene, 
comically interrupted by the signing of a diplomatic treaty. Reginald believes 
Fontranges and knows how he himself still feels about her, but the lie blocks the way. 
After her wedding to Fontranges, Nelly spies Reginald in the crowd outside the 
church. The book ends with an ambiguous hint that the relation they once had 
fictitiously may one day take place in fact. 

Lying Woman has a few whimsical passages that the reader simply has to 
survive, but in the familiar conventions of glossy Gallic wit and rue, there is plenty to 
savor. For instance, Nelly’s mother had once separated from her father and had 
allowed him to return only after he agreed to thirty-one written conditions, one of 
which was: 


You will take half as long as you do now to brush your teeth, and you will get 
rid of that effervescent toothpaste. The thought that you are in this very house 
with a mouth full of foam is absolutely intolerable. 


Or this passage, before Nelly meets Reginald: 


The truth is that Nelly was approaching the moment which comes, one day or 
another, in the life of every man and every woman, the moment which makes 
that life either justified or manquée. It is a moment that can come in extreme 
youth or in extreme age; it is a kind of grace, which is not the grace for the life 
to come but for life in this world. Till now, it had not come to Nelly. No 
pressure from the outer world, no reading, no music had ever given her that 
rape, the only true loss of virginity in this world by which every human being 
is ravished from a virgin humanity and made to stand in line. 


There is charm in all of this. Professional charm, surely, but what’s the 
difference if it succeeds? And Giraudoux doesn’t stop there. In this novel, at least, he 
offers something more. Sartre said of him, “The profundity of M. Giraudoux is real, 
but it is valid for his world and not for ours.” Within my (certainly smaller) 
knowledge of the author, my reaction is just the opposite. In this book his profundity 
is less than overwhelming, but his validity is a kind of bridge from his world to, in 
literary terms, ours. 
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The plot of Lying Woman seems to alter in retrospect, as the figurative focus 
alters; the faces and places and triangular balance change from detail to outline. As 
the book moves into abstraction—symbolism would be too weighty a word—we see 
the pattern of a woman embodying the fancies of two men and being punished for it, 
possibly because of her willingness to do it, her need to do it, her derogation of self. 
In this view the book becomes a modest ballet of attitudes toward love, of sentimental 
conventions followed so sentimentally that they become killers, one more proof of the 
poison of romanticization, a case that writers like Musset had begun to state a hundred 
years before. At the end of the novel the true lovers, Reginald and Nelly, are split 
because the disclosure about her has revealed the peculiarities of his ego to himself. 
This is something he can’t quite forgive; so his ego then transforms that revelation 
into hatred of her for having lied in the first place. 

Not shakingly profound, perhaps, but more than the bonbon it seemed at first. 
Giraudoux’s method in itself connects his literary world with that of current French 
writing. That earlier world could be described as one in which life was made 
subservient to literary modes. But the essence of the New Novel today is not utter 
freedom, only conformity to a different set of literary modes. As Vivian Mercier says, 
“The new realism of the New Novel may consist not in recording reality—as Zola, 
for instance, believed he was doing—but in inventing it.” The older school rendered 
the novel-as-a-world in terms of idealized behavior; the new writers from Robbe- 
Grillet to Le Clézio render the novel-as-a-world in terms of microscopic inspection of 
the novel’s texture. Realism is not the issue; one set of conventions has replaced 
another. The romantic gesture has been replaced by an examination of the arm that 
makes it, but the self-enclosure is much the same. 

Giraudoux has used something of both modes in this novel. It would be 
distorting to say that he is concerned with the phenomenological aspects, but he 
seems chiefly interested in his story for the chance it gives him to examine exteriors, 
including the contours—rather than the interiors—of emotions. If Colette had written 
this book, the three principals would have had a life that spilled past the bounds of the 
story, and the last glimpse of Reginald at the church would have been a stiletto, like 
the glimpse of Léa in The Last of Chéri. But Giraudoux is typifying, even when he 
deals with feelings. The result is necessarily less warm, but there’s a different kind of 
reward: the pleasure of reading about an emotion well described instead of vicariously 
experiencing it. 

This kind of pleasure is especially difficult to convey in translation. The best 
tribute I can pay this translation is that, far from forgetting it, I was constantly aware 
of it—aware, as I read, that this book exists in English. It’s the work of Richard 
Howard, the poet (and poetry editor of the New American Review), whose many 
translations of twentieth-century French literature are a significant contribution to the 
literary culture of our time. 

Lying Woman couldn’t be anything but a posthumous novel. If someone were 
to write such a book this year, it would still sound posthumous. Its particular appeal is 
as a point of literary transition. Giraudoux once said of himself, with ostensible 
modesty, that he was a “journalist of mankind.” Such a journalist would be aware of 
shifts in consciousness and therefore of the light in which old modes—such as the 
story of this novel—would now be seen. The full manuscript was found only in 1968 
(a fragment had been published ten years earlier) and it’s an unexpected, pleasant 
legacy, lightweight but delectable. 


Postscript. A note about the publisher is in order because Winter House is a relatively 
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new firm and has already shown signs of quality. Examples besides this book: a 
beautifully produced book about Daguerre prepared by Beaumont Newhall, and a 
series of contemporary American plays called the Winter Repertory. It may verge on 
the insouciant to encourage a new publishing house these days, but they’ve brought it 
on themselves. 


That Minstrel Boy: Places Where I’ve Done Time, by William Saroyan (25 
March 1972, The New Republic) 


People are always misusing the phrase “first fine careless rapture,” telling us 
that the poet said it can never be recaptured. Browning said just the opposite. He 
wrote about the thrush that sings each song twice over, 


Lest you should think he never 
could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture! 


As if to prove the point, here’s a new book from William Saroyan. 

Except that “twice over” does him an injustice. This is his fifth book of 
memoirs. I’ve read one other, Here Comes There Goes You Know Who (1961), and 
this new book is better. All his life Saroyan has been criss-crossing his life in his 
work, and his new book even treats some of the incidents of Here Comes—at a 
different angle. Saroyan is still worth attention because he is a Browning thrush: his is 
basically still a first rapture, still careless, and occasionally fine. 

Places Where I’ve Done Time (Praeger, 182 pp.), a good title by a good titler, 
is a collection of sixty-eight short pieces, mostly about two pages long, neatly out of 
chronological order. Each is a sketch or incident or mood fixed to a place, usually a 
specific address and date. The places range from an Oakland, California, orphanage in 
1912 (he doesn’t tell us here, but his widowed immigrant mother had to put her 
children in a home until she was able to support them) to his Paris apartment in 1969. 
The familiar Saroyan subjects are on hand: his boyhood, his first jobs and adventures, 
his gambling, his drinking, the way the money-men have cheated him during his life. 
His money motto might have been one of Kafka’s “Reflections”: “One must not cheat 
anybody, not even the world of its triumph.” So when a film producer or a telegraph 
company or the Army euchres him, as they’ve been doing in print ever since The 
Human Comedy (1942), he puts on his duck-back and lets the water roll off. 

The worst of Saroyan is here, the grandiose and the maudlin. Some pieces 
about the King of Kings and Reality are skippable. He retains a weakness for lines 
like this, after reading a book about Mexicans: “The book was fascinating, as of 
course any book about any people would have to be.” His observations about films 
and the theater are no more helpful than they ever were. Replying to a “big movie 
man” who complained that his last girl just wasn’t a star: “That can’t possibly be so, 
since there is nobody who is not a star—the fault is either bad writing or bad 
directing.” 

Middle-grade Saroyan is here, too. For instance, the opening piece about 
himself and a cousin at a racetrack outside San Francisco, which flirts with the 
wonderful horsey feelings that Sherwood Anderson really captured in “I’m A Fool” 
and “I Want to Know Why.” And there are bits of the best Saroyan. A piece in Paris, 
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aged sixty-one, in which he trims his big moustache and cuts off a lot of hair, both of 
which had been long for many years, has good familiar mystery in it. He looks into 
the mirror afterward: “There he was, himself again, as he had been thirty years ago, 
the well-known total stranger.” 

A piece called “The Santa Fe Depot, Fresno, 1922” describes a moment when, 
as a fourteen-year-old telegraph boy, he happened to see two dozen members of an 
Armenian family waiting for a train. A young man arrived who had been working for 
a year in New York, and hugged his father and mother and every one of the others 
waiting for him. Saroyan finishes: 


Four months ago I went to the Santa Fe Depot in Fresno at eleven at night to 
catch the train to Chicago and New York, and I remembered exactly where 
Eddie had got off and where his whole family had stood, waiting for him. It 
made me laugh with happiness all over again. 


It’s easy, and it’s also not so easy. Nostalgia, the pathos of youth lost and time past, 
with most of those hugging people now dead—these things lie ready to any writer’s 
hand. But Saroyan (as he does not always do) has put it tacitly and exactly, has let the 
event and the juxtaposition work, without trying to work on us; and it is a crystal. 

“As the saying is” is a phrase that recurs in the book—Saroyan’s way of 
bowing to the world’s clutter. Saroyan’s own way of “saying” in this book is 
somewhat different from before. Not only is there less spilling, more distillation, but 
there is a quieter tone. In much of his previous work, there were attempts to vindicate 
and conquer, to explain why he hadn’t been recognized as a great writer and to strive 
for the title still. He seems to have given that up. He mentions in passing that he can 
write better than O’Neill, but it’s half-hearted blowing, compared with the past, 
simply a vestigial twitch. The new older Saroyan (born 1908) has a clearer sense of 
what he hasn’t done, of what he is not, and so is more attractive as what he is. 

And what is it that he is? First of all, he is the child of immigrants. All his life 
he has drawn considerable nutrition from the fact that he lives in two cultures, much 
as many Jewish writers have done or—in a real sense—many Southern writers. 
Saroyan has always got considerable rhetorical play out of long Armenian surnames, 
which are like rolling English adjectives, and out of the poignancy of transplanted 
customs and attitudes. (What WASP family would have gone in its entirety to a 
railroad station so that each of them could hug a returning young man?) 

Second—in a partly dismaying, but wholly astonishing way—he has, all his 
life, looked at the world as a child. This doesn’t contradict what I said about his new 
tone: he is childlike still. He writes about Paris the way he writes about Oakland, and 
vice versa. We don’t feel the aging author intruding into the early memories any more 
than we feel conscious naiveté in the rue Taitbout. The view is always that of a boy. 

This does not mean that he is a great “lover of life’—the epithet often applied 
to him. Children don’t love life. They can’t, as they don’t know enough about it. 
Children simply live, and like to do what they like, and kick at what they don’t like, 
and are often cruel because they are curious or just because they like it. Saroyan tells 
us that when he was thirteen, he dropped a cat from the top of a 100-foot tower. He 
says he was ashamed at the last moment, but he did it because other boys were 
watching and cheering and laughing, and he wanted to prove himself. Writing in 1969 
about his play The Time of Your Life, I noted that it divides people into Good and Bad 
and says that if you are Good, you can do what you like to the Bad. This is a child’s 
view, founded purely on self-gratification, and has nothing to do with loving life. 
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Because Saroyan is still a boy, his visit to a Paris bordello is a boy’s fantasy 
and his talk about his wife, whom he disliked, is rather like Huck Finn’s talk about the 
Widow Douglas. And, because he is still a boy, of a certain period and upbringing, his 
occasional mild profanity startles and his mention of an orgasm is a shock. Saroyan? 
Orgasms? We all know some facts about his life, but Saroyan the writer? It seems out 
of character, precocious. I can think of no other American writer—no other writer of 
serious intent—who has remained similarly boyish throughout his career. Mark Twain 
wrote about childhood through child’s eyes, but The Mysterious Stranger and Letters 
from the Earth come as no surprise from him, while cognate works would be a 
surprise from Saroyan. 

In the long view, it’s a sad career. How much he has poured out and how little 
sticks. What a fresh, unique, welcome voice he had when he started—those early 
stories, those first carefree plays. In the mid-1930s there were phrases from Saroyan 
(“cookies, raisins in”) that were catchwords with me and my friends. The voice is still 
unique: he has had no memorable disciples or even imitators. But mostly it has kept 
saying the same things, most of which it had already said better. 

Well, if he hasn’t really grown he is at least much the same. Some of the 
places in Places deliver good quick stabs of feeling. (The most ironic section is one in 
which Saroyan, the perennial boy, can’t communicate with his own children.) The 
book is sometimes gassy, and sometimes gooey, but it’s never fake. Honesty is not 
enough, particularly when it’s youthfully lyric honesty, and when a forty-year career 
is based on it. But the best thing about Saroyan is that he didn’t choose to do it that 
way, he had to do it that way, and sometimes—as sometimes in this book—it’s 
lovely. 


A Central Vision: Ragtime, by E. L. Doctorow (26 July 1975, Saturday Review) 


E. L. Doctorow’s last novel, The Book of Daniel (1971), dealt with the 
children of a couple who had been executed in the early 1950s for atomic espionage. 
It was the best American political novel in a generation. Now he has written Ragtime 
(Random House, 271 pp.), which takes place between 1908 and World War I and, 
though utterly distinct from the previous book in narrative and method, is a kind of 
prologue to it. Quintessentially The Book of Daniel depicted the ideological climate of 
mid-century: showing how political radicalism had been brought to this country from 
Central and Eastern Europe, how it had flourished under the economic pressures of 
the thirties, and how the predominantly Anglo-Saxon, gently meliorist qualities of this 
country had been irrevocably changed. Now Doctorow goes back to the beginnings of 
that change, and he extends the scope from politics to a wide spectrum of an era, a 
fateful era. Ragtime is a unique and beautiful work of art about American destiny, 
built of fact and logical fantasy, governed by music heard and sensed, responsive to 
cinema both as method and historical datum, shaken by a continental pulse. 

That makes it sound huge, but in fact it is a shorter novel than its predecessor. 
The size of Ragtime is in its subject, its depth, and its powerful distillations. Doctorow 
has worked with two principal groups of characters: historical personages—J. P. 
Morgan, Henry Ford, Harry Houdini, Emma Goldman, Harry K. Thaw, Evelyn Nesbit 
Thaw, Robert E. Peary, and others—whom he takes past the known facts of their lives 
into credible extrapolations; and fictional characters whose lives interweave with 
many of the historical ones in those imaginary passages. This method gives equal 
vitality to all: the actual people are breathed into rounded life; the invented people 
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take on historical weight. No fictional characters are given names except the Negroes 
(Doctorow’s correct topical term); the fictional white people are known as Father, 
Mother, Mother’s Younger Brother, the Little Boy (all part of a New Rochelle 
family), Tateh, which is Yiddish for Dad, and his daughter. This device subtly implies 
a true, cruel segregation: the blacks are too unrepresentative of life at that time to be 
symbolic. And another device, the absence of quotation marks around direct dialogue, 
gives the book the visual effect of a saga discovered, rather than of a novel written. 

But it is written, exquisitely. The title, like the epigraph from Scott Joplin, is 
intended doubly: as a period sign and as a tempo indication. Only a long quotation— 
impossible here—would make clear the feeling of the prose, which goes far beyond 
mere imitation of ragtime beat, beyond the skillful balance of long and short 
sentences, beyond the burnished modeling of paragraphs to fulfill them and yet end 
them with a flick of pleasant abruptness. The “ragtime” effect is fundamentally to 
capture a change in the rhythm of American life, a change to the accelerated, 
impelling beat of a new century; and it is something more than coincidence or even 
irony that the new beat, in its musical manifestation, comes primarily from a black 
composer. (Blacks figure dramatically in the novel.) 

Film, too, infuses the conception of the book. Ragtime almost apotheosizes the 
fact that the very existence of the film form has changed the ways in which fiction is 
written. Over and over again, for instance, the narrative follows a character until he 
meets, in person or in reference, a second character: the narrative then flows off with 
the second person, very much as Renoir’s or Kurosawa’s camera might have done. 
Film is also necessarily very much a part of the subject matter, because its invention 
and its popularity helped to shape the age. (“The value of the duplicable event was 
everywhere perceived.”’) 

In this era of accelerating change, transition swirls around Doctorow’s 
characters, and everything is chosen to dramatize it. The Father in that New Rochelle 
family is a flag-and-fireworks manufacturer. The flags relate to patriotism as a neatly 
manageable emotion, which ceases to be true. The fireworks are toy versions of 
explosions that become deadly as the book progresses. Mother is the daughter of a 
“country classicist” straining at the bonds of her upbringing toward a woman’s life 
not yet permitted. Her Younger Brother, who works for Father, is a genius of 
detonations, gunpowder and emotional; he is infatuated—via newspaper pictures— 
with Evelyn Nesbit Thaw, beautiful wife of Harry K. Thaw, the degenerate 
millionaire who shot the famous architect Stanford White in jealousy. Father’s boy of 
seven or eight dreams boy dreams; one day, because of an auto accident outside the 
door, the famous escape artist Harry Houdini stops in for a glass of lemonade and 
fires his imagination. 

That is one set of beginnings. Another deals with Tateh, the Eastern European 
Jewish immigrant, and his beautiful small daughter. (His wife soon disappears into 
the New World’s immoral maw.) Tateh is a Socialist and a street artist of silhouettes. 
Because of the first, he encounters the anarchist leader Emma Goldman; because of 
the second, he encounters Evelyn Nesbit Thaw. Eventually he and his daughter go 
from New York to Lawrence, Massachusetts, where he gets a mill job and becomes 
involved in a famous textile strike. Then they go to Philadelphia, where Tateh’s 
silhouette work gets him into the novelty flip-book business, which in turn gets him 
into the movie business. Father’s family and Tateh’s family meet, after Tateh is 
wealthy, in Atlantic City. Father is on the Lusitania when it sinks. (Doctorow almost 
seems to have invented history in support of his fiction, rather than the reverse.) Tateh 
and Mother marry; and the century moves on. 
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The third major fictional strand concerns blacks. Early in the book Mother 
discovers an abandoned black infant in her garden and shelters it. Soon she has also 
sheltered the teenaged mother, Sarah. This leads to visits by the child’s contrite father, 
a successful ragtime pianist named Coalhouse Walker. These visits lead to a racist 
incident in New Rochelle that bursts into violence, causes Sarah’s death, and blazes 
into a small war led by Coalhouse in the Morgan Library on Madison Avenue in New 
York. (And that building was co-designed by Stanford White, who figured earlier in 
the book!) 

Synopsized, this may seem arbitrary, but the book is built to reveal design 
rather than to impose it. For instance, Morgan is portrayed as a mystic, powerful 
elitist (with some kinship to Shaw’s character, the millionaire munitions-maker 
Andrew Undershaft of Major Barbara); the black insurrection in his sanctum seems 
inevitable. Linkages and parallels are the materials of this novelist, as they are of 
many historians. Linkages: when Father, who is a member of an explorer’s club, sails 
for the North Pole with the arctic voyager Robert E. Peary, their ship passes an 
incoming steamer crowded with immigrants, presumably including Tateh and his 
Little Girl. Henry Ford is seen as the perfecter of a machine and an industrial system 
that will revise society; when Coalhouse gets embroiled in social violence, it’s 
because of his Ford. Parallels: Evelyn Nesbit Thaw, visiting Tateh’s tenement room, 
bathes the sick Little Girl; later, Evelyn, sick in Emma Goldman’s tenement room, is 
bathed and massaged by the veteran anarchist. In the West Room of the Morgan 
Library, Henry Ford and J. P. Morgan converse as younger and older monarchs 
disposing of the world; later, in the West Room during the insurrection, Coalhouse 
and Booker T. Washington, who is acting as mediator, converse like younger and 
older monarchs of racial revolution. And in and out of the whole book Houdini, the 
visionary vaudevillian, the escape artist who disrupts conventional acceptances, 
weaves like a thread of wonder. 

What is being delineated throughout is the shape of change. Sometimes it is 
figurative, atmospheric. (“This was the time in our history when Winslow Homer was 
doing his painting. A certain light was still available along the Eastern seaboard.”’) 
Sometimes the change is socio-economic. (Morgan says to Ford: “I have spent my life 
in the coordination of capital resources and the harmonic combination of industries, 
but I have never considered that the employment of labor is in itself a harmonically 
unifying process apart from the enterprise in which it is enlisted. . . . Has it occurred 
to you that your assembly line is not merely a stroke of industrial genius but a 
projection of organic truth?”) Sometimes it is social, as when Father takes his boy to 
the Polo Grounds and silently compares the profane baseball players and the plebeian 
crowd with the Harvard baseball games of his youth. 

Ragtime as a whole is so fine that it is almost a perverse pleasure to note a 
few reservations, as if to certify my grateful admiration. Mother’s instant decision to 

take in the abandoned black baby strains credibility slightly. The character of 
Sarah, in her stillness and her motion, seems a composition by Doctorow rather than a 
human being. The brief apostrophes to spring and summer that open chapters 27 and 
33 are possibly parodic but not successfully so. Quite often Doctorow obtrudes 
consciousness of the book as book and himself as author. This occurred sometimes in 
The Book of Daniel, but that work’s personal, prismatic style could accommodate the 
device. Here it jars the objective, quasi-musical style when we read, for instance: 
“Poor Father, I see his final exploration.” A paragraph about Theodore Dreiser seems 
included solely because Doctorow knew the material. One point is baffling: Doctorow 
describes Freud’s and Jung’s visit to America. On a tour of Manhattan’s Lower East 
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Side, Jung sees Tateh’s Little Girl and experiences a “shock of recognition.” Why? Is 
this a prefiguring of the collective unconscious? And one fly-speck error: Rudolf 
Friml had not yet composed his first show when Peary set out on his last expedition, 
so piano-rolls of Friml’s “best numbers” could not have been on the ship. 

But Ragtime, with its small flaws, is excellent. Its central excellence is its 
central vision, the idea of the book, which is generative without being obsessive, 
original without being clever. Doctorow saw ways to fuse imagination with 
imaginatively dramatized history, to distill an era, to lay open the courses of growth, 
when life was altering in style and expectation, when lidded injustice was seething 
toward explosion, when adventure was changing its name. This book, any page of 
which may seem simple, is complex and rich. 

When I read it the first time, it kept reminding me of something I couldn’t 
name. The second time I knew: Ragtime reminds me of Hart Crane’s The Bridge. We 
don’t need to equate the two works to see that, in a different art, Doctorow too was 
trying to summon up American quintessence from disparate sources, trying to sing an 
epic with something other than a person as its focus. For Crane it was an enormous 
artifact, for Doctorow a crucial era. In his book on Crane, the critic R. W. B. Lewis 
quotes Robert Frost’s remark that “a good epic would grace our history,” then says 
that Crane “bestowed upon our history—or our consciousness thereof—that gift of 
transfiguration of which poetry is capable and which, by analogy, seems a form of 
grace.” That gift is no less possible for the novel. Doctorow has added a grace to our 
history. 


Saul Bellow: A Closing Note (Summer 1975, Salmagundi) 


I read Dangling Man shortly after having been a dangling man myself 
(although my rendezvous with regimentation, unlike Joseph’s, never took place), and 
through much of what has happened to me since then—in fact and in imagination, in 
observation and frustration, and in barometric response—Saul Bellow has functioned 
almost as my personal scribe. For years I felt something like a king who, besides his 
tailor and tobacconist by appointment, had his novelist by appointment. Many of my 
concerns seemed to be at least part of Bellow’s, and he was taking good care of them 
in his fictions. I welcome the chance here to offer some thanks. 

The dreadful aspect of his career is that, because it has gone on for thirty years 
or more through several literary shifts, it has become a kind of club with which to beat 
whomever it is one wants to beat. When Mr. Sammler’s Planet came along, there 
were critics enough to say, in effect: “Why can’t those crazy young writers learn to 
write like this?” And it’s no surprise nowadays, though it’s still a shock, to see 
younger critics refer to Bellow as if he were demonstrably second-rate, even 
moribund. To defend Bellow against fashion would be at least laughable, probably 
insulting. But as for Bellow and the best of younger writers, I’m naive enough not to 
understand why one must choose between him and (say) Thomas Pynchon, at least on 
any ground other than taste and merit, with no alloy—pro or con—of vogue. 

Yet on that very ground of intrinsic merit, an odd thing has happened to me in 
regard to Bellow. After I had read Mr. Sammler’s Planet, I reread some of the earlier 
novels and some parts of all of them; and I discovered that my respect for Bellow the 
man, as manifested in his works, had become greater than my estimate of the novelist. 
Two of the books seem to me permanent additions to literature, The Victim and Seize 
the Day. (I’m writing before the publication of Humboldt’s Gift.) The others, none of 
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them anything less than a serious work by a greatly gifted man, seem chiefly to testify 
that an exceptional individual named S. Bellow lived in the twentieth century and 
thought and struggled and saw most things slip away from him. But in a wry sense 
this only confirms his place as Novelist by Appointment—to many others besides me, 
I would 

guess. 

For me he has been invaluable and irreplaceable, very likely the deepest and 
sweetest of American minds writing fiction in my lifetime. But I think of him now as 
a mind writing fiction, rather than as a continuingly or preponderantly successful 
artist. More and more he has become to me the last in the long line of the Wonder 
Rabbis of eastern European Jewry, ruminating in a world left shaken by Hitler and 
Hiroshima, Freud and Frantz Fanon, presenting his rabbinical tales (yes, even 
allowing for sex) as flowers of his wisdom. It is an accident of fate, of birthplace and 
birth year, that made him a novelist instead of a sage. 


George Konrad (Summer 1982, Salmagundi) 


From the beginning, literature has had only one theme—the struggle against 
chaos. If we list the names of the writers we love and need, in whatever age, of 
whatever mode, we see that fundamentally that they are maintaining light against the 
threatening dark, they are insisting on ideas of order against the near-overwhelming 
contrary circumstances. The light and order are artificial, ordained; the natural state is 
darkness and disorder. The best quality that human beings can claim is the refusal to 
accept that natural disorder. 

To our list of writers, of combatants, of champions, we must now add George 
Konrad. A Hungarian Jew, Konrad has so far published two novels in English, The 
Case Worker (1974) and The City Builder (1977); a third, The Loser (which I’ve read 
in manuscript), is forthcoming. They have been translated by Paul Aston (the first) 
and Ivan Sanders (the other two) with so fine a consistency of tone and diction that 
the optimum happens: we forget that it is translation and feel that we are reading 
Konrad. 

In all three books, each of which is signally different from the others, Konrad 
is manufacturing light. Konrad, who was born in 1933, has lived doubly, one may say, 
on the frontier of darkness, not only in the interior sense that involves many of us 
everywhere, but in an external sense, in reality, in a series of contradictory realities. A 
tension that has been for others a trial of sensibility and sanity has, in addition, been 
for him a matter of physical freedom and survival. Of course this in itself does not 
make his work important: we have all seen writing that has been overrated because it 
is by people who have suffered and survived. But Konrad convinces—immediately, 
seemingly without effort—that he is our delegate, that he is dealing with his life for 
our sake. 

In the brief preface to her poetry cycle Requiem, 1935-1940, Anna Akhmatova 
tells how, “in the terrible years of the Yezhov terror,” she spent seventeen months 
waiting in line outside a Leningrad prison. One day a woman recognized her and 
whispered to her: 


“Can you describe this?” 
And I said: “I can.” 
Then something like a smile passed fleetingly over what had once been her 
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face. 


That smile, one feels, is not because the terror will be recorded but because an artist 
will transform chaos into order, will ratify the best in humanity by surpassing its 
actions with an action in art. That smile, though few of us have endured what 
Akhmatova’s questioner knew, is what Konrad makes us feel. 

The Case Worker apparently derives from Konrad’s experience as 
superintendent of a Budapest child-welfare organization, a job he went into after 
taking a university degree in literature. The novel’s protagonist—like all his books, 
it’s in the first person—lets his profession lead him outside professionalism; he 
subscribes his life to an abandoned five-year-old child and leaves his own family to 
do so. This moves him into another world, more strange than any fantasy about 
another planet could be, because it is the city that he knows now seen from another 
view; the facts that he has always recorded are now invaded instead of being filed 
away. If Kafka had been Russian and had written Nathanael West’s Miss 
Lonelyhearts, the result might have been an antecedent of The Case Worker. Konrad’s 
intensity, his almost microscopic yet always imaginative scrutiny of the narrator’s 
experience, raises the book past heartbreak, past empathy, to a perversely towering 
strength. 

At the end the narrator is back at his office, having lodged the child with a 
prostitute whom he trusts. Now he waits once again for clients, figuratively like a 
spectator catching his breath after a brief engagement as a gladiator, back again as a 
spectator. He envisions the rest of his life: 


And so tomorrow, and for another twenty-odd years, I shall squeeze through 
the heavy iron gate at half-past eight in the morning, make my way between 
the prying eye of the porter and the wall with its memorial plaques . . . In the 
name of legal principles and provisions I defend law and order for want of 
anything better to do .. . I can’t pretend to like it. Yet I serve it, it’s law, it 
works, it’s rather like me, its tool. 


He ends: 


... let all those come who want to; one of us will talk, the other will listen; at 
least we shall be together. 


The City Builder, which also derives from work Konrad has done, changes 
method significantly. The first novel was centrally a narrative, however introspective 
and deep-textured; The City Builder concentrates on the texture—memory, self- 
exploration, dream, philosophic and political reflection—with sufficient narrative 
(some of it very moving) to bind and motivate. The erotic, which certainly colors the 
first book and which suffuses the third, grows in emotional and imagistic prominence: 


Here comes Andrea, bejeweled . . . The clothes drop away . . . I can still taste 
the brandy on her tongue, the deodorant in her armpits. The sheet and my 
thighs are still cold, but on the spacious white of her eye, a dangerous black 
tanker has already edged away from the shore; in a moment it bursts into 
pieces, and the sea is covered with oil slicks. 


Yet all of this character’s experience, sensual and intellectual, takes place in a 
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society that, from the confines of his room to the broadest vistas, is contained within a 
persistent political presence. “Politics in Eastern Europe,” declared Konrad in an 
interview with Ivan Sanders in The New Republic (Jan. 5 & 12, 1980), “is like money 
in the Western world; regardless of whether you like it or not, you have an ongoing 
relationship.” In The City Builder the protagonist feels the constrictions of that 
relationship keenly: 


Monopoly [socialism] is in love with order, but creates a sleepy confusion. It 
needs theology to put an equal sign between its self-portrait and common 
experience. The main product of general bureaucracy is the dull-witted, 
cautious bureaucrat who is irritated by everything that is unlike him. 


But Konrad is not Solzhenitsyn. His city builder, in a long and stirring rhapsody, 
makes clear what he detests: 


I don’t want a city . . . where nothing is allowed, nothing is possible, nothing 
is worth the trouble . . . where I do what I am told and am angriest at the 
person who asks me why; where, because I overadjust, I am offended by those 
who adjust less. 


As art is a mandate against chaos on every side, so, for Konrad, his city builder 
envisions a society that is a bulwark against the inhumanities of the self—centered 
right and left. 

In The Loser the narrator is again a Hungarian Jew but a man born some ten 
years earlier than Konrad. He told Sanders, “The Loser is the story . . . of an older 
generation . . . [I] felt it would be appropriate to choose a hero who, unlike me, has 
passed the severest tests of life.” This shift, from the presumable centrality of the 
author’s self , moves The Loser out of the introspection of the second novel, which 
had increased from the first book, and makes it more of a traditional, detailed, life- 
span chronicle. But this is a highly relative statement. The dynamics and the sheer 
amount of narrative have grown, in part because of the longer period covered; but the 
book does not lose Konrad’s characteristic imagery, intellection, sensuality (“Her 
narrow face, like a gentle question mark”), stoic hope. And, as in the scene with the 
German agronomist, the book has dry, hard-bitten wit, more than in the previous two 
books. Konrad said the following to Sanders, and The Loser fulfills it: “This new 
book is about politics, though it’s not a political book . . . It’s about the passion of 
politics, which is like romantic passion or the passion for money . . . a disease, if you 
will, but one that a whole intellectual class suffered from.” 

The book takes the narrator, a historian, from student days through 
involvement in World War II on the German-Hungarian side to involvement on the 
Soviet side, through turbulences of the postwar years, from prison cell to office, back 
to confinement, back to office, and so on, while people and landscapes move past 
him, the explosions and the shoutings heard but almost soundless, the tortures 
suffered but almost witnessed, the lovemaking hot but almost inevitable, love itself 
precious but comprehensibly lost. One of the book’s most telling patterns is between 
the narrator and his brother, which to a degree replicates the larger social conflict 
between emotional irruption and official protocols. 

The Loser makes one think of some Hungarian films, not because of story, 
which they don’t share, but because of the view and atmosphere that nourished them 
as well as this book. In Jancs6’s The Red and the White, the protagonist is history 
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itself, the force that sweeps along the very men and women who generate it; killing is 
the termination of a particular life, no more, and jurisdiction over lives passes 
arbitrarily from one to another person or group, like a cosmic joke. So in The Loser. 
And, as in such films as Makk’s Love and Gabor’s Angi Vera, the very pores in one’s 
body seem dampened here with policemen’s breath; one remembers the future, as a 
debt to the past and a defense against the present. 

A few years ago Konrad addressed an international PEN congress in 
Stockholm and (as reprinted in Dissent, Summer 1979) said of writers: 


With each new sentence we surprise the reader; we make him believe our 
masks, then go ahead and deprive him of his certainties . . . At the end of the 
trip he’ ll be a little more mask-sensitive, which may be the only moral gain to 
be had from literature. 


To one reader this means that literature must touch and take the reader and at the 
same time, or soon after, be perceptible as art—by its very order delineating the 
disorder that it is bulwark against; it means that man is the only animal capable of 
lying successfully, inspiritingly, to himself. Konrad struggles against chaos by this 
recognition: art is all that makes sense, and this sense must be made. 


Moments of True Feeling: Short Letter, Long Farewell, A Moment of True 
Feeling, & The Weight of the World, by Peter Handke (28 September 1974, The 
New Republic; 25 June 1977, Saturday Review; & 3 September 1984, The New 
Republic) 


The Austrian writer Peter Handke, born in 1942, is, a dramatist of deservedly 
high international reputation. He has also written volumes of poems and essays and 
four novels. His third novel, the first to be published in English, was The Goalie’s 
Anxiety at the Penalty Kick (1972), a subtle and fine use of mental disintegration as an 
analogue of the questions explored by Wittgenstein: connections between one’s inner 
self and the world’s knowledge of it. 

Handke’s fourth novel is about mental integration. Short Letter, Long 
Farewell (Farrar, Straus, & Giroux, 167 pp.), now published in Ralph Manheim’s 
enjoyable English, was written two years ago. It’s about an Austrian writer of thirty, 
unnamed, and his actress wife in the United States. So much is factual: Handke’s wife 
is an actress and they were both in the U.S. two years ago. A great deal more is 
factual about the cities visited and the landscapes seen. But all these facts are used as 
a springboard for an imaginative leap, almost as if Handke had speculated: “What if 
she were pursuing me through this immense country, trying to kill me? Why would 
she do it? What would its effect be on me?” Clearly such a speculation could arise 
only in the mind of a man who was hungry for certain kinds of pain and for ways to 
understand them. But that is only another way of describing one kind of “frontier” 
artist, a man who wants to live on the furthest edge of the known, facing terrors. 

This short, superbly wrought, understated yet powerful novel can be 
described, in one aspect, as a scale model of America made with absolute verism but 
then bathed in a slantwise light that shows the fantasy hidden in the fact. Handke also 
uses this process with his first-person narrator. At times we feel that the man is 
imagining some of the things around him, but then there are scale corroborations that 
confirm that he is only seeing the “imaginary” in the real. 
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The book begins in Providence, Rhode Island, where the narrator gets the 
“short letter’—from his wife, Judith. (Which is not Mrs. Handke’s name.) “I am in 
New York. Please don’t look for me. It would not be nice for you to find me.” 
Nevertheless he soon travels to New York, then to Philadelphia. There he meets 
Claire, a young woman with whom he had a brief affair on his previous visit a few 
years back. He drives with Claire and her small child to St. Louis, where they stay 
with two friends of hers. On his thirtieth birthday he learns that his wife is pursuing 
him and that it will “not be nice.” In St. Louis he gets a Happy Birthday card with the 
word “last” inserted between the two printed words and the picture of a pistol pasted 
on the back. He flees to Tucson, where Judith follows him and, apparently, gets a 
street gang to rob him. Then, in an Oregon lumber town where he has gone to visit his 
brother, he gets a postcard from Judith with a picture of the coast and an X marked at 
a certain point. He goes there, as if fated to be killed, and at nightfall Judith appears 
gun in hand. But after a moment she simply starts screaming, then stops. He takes the 
gun from her hand and throws it into the sea. Together they then go on a pilgrimage 
that is so overwhelmingly fitting to this novel that it’s the reason I have had to 
summarize the action. 

From the beginning of the book, two cultural elements dominate: the 
Germanic culture of the narrator and American culture—but the latter is encountered 
in nothing like the Dickens-Trollope-Nabokov visitor’s vein. Here the young 
European brings a good deal of the American culture with him from Europe, chiefly 
through the media of American pop music and films. He “recognizes” the U.S., not 
just because he has been here before but because, since childhood, it has been 
affecting him. So on the one hand he is reading Gottfried Keller’s Green Heinrich (a 
Swiss classic) as he travels, on the other he is “placing” what he sees in America with 
the help of Otis Redding and John Ford. Ford’s “presence” is especially recurrent. 

And after the narrator has rejoined his wife on the Oregon coast, they go down 
to California to see John Ford! (Very possibly Handke actually did this when he was 
here.) They visit the old man, then seventy-six, in his Bel Air home, and in the course 
of a gnarled-cordial conversation, Ford tells them that the stories of his pictures “were 
true. “Nothing is made up,’ he said. ‘It all really happened.’” A minute later Ford asks 
the pair to tell him their story: 


And Judith told him how we had come to America, how she had followed me, 
how she had robbed me and wanted to kill me, and how at last we were ready 
to part in peace... . “Is all that true?” he asked . . . “None of it’s made up?” 
“No,” said Judith, “it all happened.” 


(This is the closing line.) Handke knows Ford’s work, and through this parallel he 
tells us that his novel is as true as Ford’s films: fact filtered through the shapes of a 
mythopoeic mind to become parareality. 

Why has the process been employed? Why, in particular, had the narrator and 
Judith separated and why was she trying to kill him? He explains it to Claire, midway 
in the book. “I was afraid I’d murder her,” he says at the start of a poetically surgical 
six-page narrative. Gradually, vividly, he reveals that the trouble between him and 
Judith came, not from anything concrete or categorical but merely because they were 
both alive and living together. There was no explicit reason for them to separate 
except that they were together. Finally they want to destroy each other (Judith has the 
initiative at present) because the very existence of the other is too close a mirror of 
dissatisfactions, of mortality. 
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The book’s dual process of reality and “John Ford” parareality, and its duality 
of European and American cultures, are structurally aligned to the dual theme at the 
center: fear—of existence itself—that the narrator brings from Europe, along with a 
perspective on that fear that he gains in America. The opening paragraph is a 
perspective of Providence streets. It ends at the hotel where he gets Judith’s short 
letter. The second paragraph, without transition, begins: ”As far as I can remember, I 
seem to have been born for horror and fear,” and he plunges into childhood 
memories of a bombing raid. American! 

Yet it is America that gives him a means for understanding his fear. He tells 
Claire at one point: 


Most of all I’ve come to understand since I’ve been here why the only 
memory I ever developed was for frightening things. I never had anything 
with which to compare the things I saw every day. 


The “comparisons” in America give him a means of dealing with the fact (and terror) 
of being alive, as if—something like Handke’s wonderful play Kaspar—a grown 
person, previously devoid of language, was here acquiring a means of identifying and 
ordering environment and experience. 

Judith, too, we can infer by her pursuit of him through America in American 
movie-thriller style, goes through the same evolution; sees a larger world that makes 
her old preoccupations look different and gives her different ones; is able at last and 
at least to let her husband exist, without the sensation that his existence is suffocating 
her. She is able simply to part from him. Their marriage-cum-divorce ceremony is 
(unwittingly) performed by a high priest of the American mystique that touched them 
long before they saw America and that finally has, by leading to “comparisons,” 
helped them to live. 

Handke’s novel is thus—to use a weary word validly, I hope—existential: the 
narrator (and in the background his wife) finds modes of living through an extreme 
situation that summons up everything in him, from his childhood memories of hiding 
under blankets to his reliance on the “safety” of American rock and film. But I 
mustn’t make the book sound didactic. Its being is in the way it is written—a book of 
secrets to which we are made privy, full of sharp visions and of disquieting 
proportions, disquieting because true. 

Handke makes his narrator’s minor moments empty their contents just as fully 
as the major ones: 


A girl with a milk bottle came toward me; she was so thin that my 
astonishment pulled me together. 


That girl passing by is of zero consequence to the story; but we recognize in the line 
how sharply we react every day to people and incidents of zero consequence, how the 
surface texture of every day is principally composed of such reactions. This inner 
fidelity of the book sometimes almost makes us laugh with recognition, and also 
validates what is less familiar. 

Short Letter, Long Farewell, like The Goalie’s Anxiety at the Penalty Kick, 
can be read too quickly. Like The Goalie’s Anxiety it is so intensely distilled that it 
seems easy to negotiate. Handke doesn’t raise his voice or perorate; but every word he 
speaks has consequences. 
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Peter Handke was first published in the United States in 1970. “Kaspar” and 
Other Plays went largely unnoticed at the time, but already much of what’s in the 
book is widely held to be a permanent addition to dramatic literature. The succeeding 
books of Handke that appeared here were obviously by the same man and obviously 
different. His novel The Goalie’s Anxiety at the Penalty Kick departed from the 
existentialist symbol of Kaspar for madness as modern metaphor. (With Handke's 
help, The Goalie’s Anxiety was made into a fine film in Germany.) His next novel, 
Short Letter, Long Farewell (1972), as previously discussed, was about a young 
Austrian writer traveling in America—a metaphysical thriller conveyed, as so much 
young European art is, through the strophes of American pop culture. Two books of 
poems. The Innerworld of the Outerworld of the Innerworld (1974) and Nonsense and 
Happiness (1976), seemed like flowers picked along the way. Handke’s meditation on 
his mother’s suicide, 4 Sorrow Beyond Dreams (1974), must surely stand as one of 
the best European prose works since the war. (A pedestrian staged reading of it was 
done in New York last season and was hailed enthusiastically. Most of the press was 
ignorant of the fact that it was not a play but an adaptation of a previously published 
book.) 

If all this seems quite a lot, please note that not all of Handke’s past work has 
been translated and that he has already published more work in Germany since the 
latest translation here under review. But last winter we got another volume of his 
drama, “The Ride Across Lake Constance” and Other Plays, at least one of which— 
They Are Dying Out—should in time get much the same recognition as Kaspar. 

A Moment of True Feeling, the new translation (Farrar, Straus, & Giroux, 131 
pp.), is a short novel set in Paris. These facts are quintessential. All Handke’s prose 
works have been relatively short: the very physical shapes of his books are statements 
of view about the function of writing today—intensity and compactness rather than a 
large, embracing world for the reader to sink into. And the Parisian setting means that 
the protagonist, an Austrian, is a stranger in a place with which he is nevertheless 
quite familiar. (Handke himself has lived in Paris. “The End of Idling,” a long poem 
in Nonsense and Happiness, is set there.) 

Gregor Keuschnig is a press attaché at the Austrian embassy, married, with a 
four-year-old daughter. His routine is to get to his office by 7:00 A.M. for an early 
start in his work of scrutinizing the French press for references to Austria; to make a 
midday visit to his mistress, a widow with two children; then more work; then home. 
The day and a half that we spend with him are, as the title indicates, a peak in his life, 
but Keuschnig does not have the kind of sensibility for which routine could ever be 
level and snug. He sees his life. 

The difference in this day and a half, along with the scale on which the 
difference is built, is indicated in the opening line: “Who has ever dreamed that he has 
become a murderer and from then on has only been carrying on with his usual life for 
the sake of appearances?” That dream—of murdering an old woman—is what alerts 
Keuschnig to a sense of crisis in his life. He has a number of other dreams in the 
book, including one of dancing with his mother. (It’s difficult to separate this dream 
and the first one from what Handke has written about his own life.) The entire book is 
situated between dreaming and waking and is further complicated by the fact that 
through all his waking moments, Keuschnig carries a dreaming self within him as he 
takes his buses and subways, sits at his desk, strolls, sleeps with his friend. This 
dreaming self doesn’t in itself make Keuschnig unique—very few of us do not carry a 
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secret fantasy within us as we move through the day—but Handke’s fiercely 
perceptive account of Keuschnig’s triple state, dreams plus double waking life, gives 
the book a unique quality: not wooziness or vagueness, but extreme clarity. Every 
picture, every glance, every fantasizing reaction is cut in crystal. 

During the course of the book Keuschnig does some extraordinary things. He 
copies a woman’s telephone number written in chalk on the sidewalk, telephones her, 
and makes an appointment that he is just going to keep as the book ends. He has a 
quick, feverish affair with a girl in an office down the hall at the embassy—a girl to 
whom he has apparently never even spoken before. He behaves outrageously at a 
small dinner party at his home and, though she says nothing at the time, his wife, with 
whom he has not been close, leaves both him and the child the next day. All these 
matters are like surface eruptions of a lava flow started by that opening dream. But 
that is an incomplete statement: because the dream didn’t come to a man innocent of 
preparations for that dream. 

It is no Kafkaesque guilt from that dream that colors Keuschnig. Rather it’s an 
increased conviction of mortality, of limitation, of hunger to know what he is doing, 
and why, every moment. (“From today on, I shall be leading . . . neither my usual life 
nor a new one, for I shall only be pretending to live my usual life, and my new life 
will consist solely in pretending to live as usual.”) Throughout the book come stabs of 
new possibility, like fractures in a covering sky. (“Who said that the world has 
already been discovered?”) This longing for a realer life is, in a man like Keuschnig, 
not so much greed for more joy as it is a wish that the pain could at least be real pain 
instead of the irritation of trivial dissatisfactions. 

Through much of the book Keuschnig is observed by a writer he knows, a fat 
man. This writer, never named, and his wife are the couple at dinner in Keuschnig’s 
home when he behaves outrageously. (If he really did. He might merely have 
daydreamed—as many of us have done when bored—of behaving scandalously. And 
Keuschnig’s wife might well have been planning to leave him anyway.) The writer 
commits the offense of understanding Keuschnig uncomfortably well, and Keuschnig 
defends himself by denying the truth of the other man’s perceptions. This writer 
seems to be a device of Handke’s to put a writer’s consciousness right inside the 
perimeter of the book; and Handke makes him a man who has (he says) no joy in his 
own life, who lives by seeing ruthlessly. But that writer can also be taken figuratively, 
as part of Keuschnig that Handke has split off and made into another man for 
dialectical use. 

This fat man is determined to “get” Keuschnig on paper. He keeps making 
notes; and Keuschnig protects himself by silence or misstatement. Before the writer 
leaves that night, he says airily: “Once I get the hang of it, I can make do with your 
gestures. But when your situation gets critical, you’ll have to start talking.” Soon 
enough the situation does get critical, and though Keuschnig still doesn’t do much 
talking, the writer gets what he wants. On the next afternoon, his wife having left that 
morning, Keuschnig takes his child to the park. He reads while the little girl plays. 
After a while he looks up. She has disappeared: 


He jumped up but sat right down again, and even read a few lines in his book, 
unable to skip a single word. He must paint his face—this minute! And cut off 
all his hair! . . . He held his breath and tried to stop thinking. . . . Frantically he 
tried to make ready for what was to come. 


Next comes an eight-page passage in which Keuschnig is on his way to the police. 
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(“He had no sensation of his body and hovered weightless in the midst of people 
dragging themselves painfully along.”) Every detail in the city around him seems 
sharper than ever. He stops in a café. He feels a sexual thrill as a woman passes by. 
He walks right past a police call box. .. . It’s a difficult and dangerous section. 
Handke is not worried that we may lose “sympathy” for Keuschnig; he wants to probe 
beneath the tropes of conventional response to reach the minutiae of contradictory 
reactions, paradoxes. 

Then Keuschnig catches sight of the fat writer watching him. The writer shuts 
his notebook, says he has been following Keuschnig all day making observations, that 
the missing child is at his place with her mother, that he has no further need of 
Keuschnig: 


The writer stood there for some time, then made a face or two, perhaps to 
convince Keuschnig that he was real, and walked off across the grass, blindly 
trampling a flower bed. “You don’t know anything about me!” Keuschnig 
shouted after him. At that the writer only raised his arm; he didn’t turn around. 


The observer of Keuschnig—the other part of him?—has no further need of 
him. Keuschnig’s first action now is to change his clothes: he stops in a shop and buys 
a new suit, new socks, and shoes. Then he moves toward his “telephone” date, with an 
unknown woman, a new possibility, a possible new being for himself. (“From a 
parked car with its door wide open he heard harpsichord music, and suddenly he felt a 
profound joy at the thought of the time that lay ahead of him.”) It is, of course, no 
grand moment of affirmation. What is there to affirm other than possibility? 
(“Looking down at the asphalt still soft with the heat of the day, he suddenly saw 
himself as the hero of an unknown tale. . . .”) 

In the very last paragraph, the narrative point of view changes from the 
subjective to the objective as Keuschnig walks to the café to keep his date, to begin 
the “unknown tale.” Perhaps the change of perspective is to suggest that the new tale 
will take place less inside Keuschnig’s head. But no theme is realized, no explicable 
point is made. In one sense, although I’ve tried to be accurate, I have done the book a 
disservice by sketching its story as a story, by suggesting that it builds to a crisis that 
leaves the protagonist changed. These things are there, I think, but they are not— 
theme included—what Handke wrote the book for. They do not relate to the risks he 
has taken. 

Handke once wrote in an essay: 


The progress of literature seems to me to consist of the gradual removal of 
unnecessary fictions. More and more vehicles fall by the wayside, the story 
becomes superfluous, invention becomes superfluous, what matters more is 
the communication of experiences, linguistic and non-linguistic ones, and for 
that it is no longer necessary to invent stories. 


In Handke’s earlier novel The Goalie’s Anxiety at the Penalty Kick, he devised a 
fairly complex (for him) story of mental collapse as an armature for an internally 
seismographic texture. In Short Letter, Long Farewell the story is somewhat less 
complex; the emphasis is even more on the texture of “experiences.” Now Handke 
presses on with “the gradual removal of unnecessary fictions.” In this latest novel the 
story is even less important: the texture—which means much more than style alone— 
becomes the book. 
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What Handke is moving toward, I think, moving toward stunningly and 
courageously, is the novel as poem. This is not the same as a poetic novel, which, for 
instance, The Goalie’s Anxiety surely is. It is much more congruent to the prose poem, 
a term that Baudelaire devised but that has a history dating back a century and a half 
before that. In this new novel there is just enough narrative to convey the protagonist 
forward in his truly important agon: living from second to second amidst the 
prismatic blaze of sights and memory flashes and fancies that glitter continuously 
inside one’s head and are metamorphosed, not lost, when one sleeps. It’s the 
unflinching yet distilled rendition of that glitter—a process of poetry—that is 
Handke’s growing concern. 

Why, then, write in prose? Why not a book-length poem, from a man who has 
published poetry? An answer comes, by happy coincidence, from the poet Robert Bly, 
writing about prose poems in American Poetry Review, May/June 1977: 


In a prose poem we often feel a man or woman talking not before a crowd but 
in a low voice to someone he is sure is listening. . . . A marvelous thing about 
the prose poem is how well it absorbs detail... . A prose poem does not ask 
for general statements; it urges us to return to the original perception, before 
the conclusion rushes in, provided by the mind. 


Bly says that one doesn’t actually see “people crossing a street”; one sees a glint, 
some legs, a cap, et cetera, and after a second or two the brain reports that people are 
crossing the street. As against the “lined” poem, which can tend to the public voice, 
which in turn can tend to summarize, the prose poem moves toward the intimate and 
the instantaneous particular. 

To write a novel as a prose poem, we may infer from Handke, is to shift 
concern from traditional character portrayal and development, to dwell among the 
electric currents of the brain, to treasure everything sensory and imaginative on an 
almost unvaried plane of importance, and to confront the mysteries of illogic. “In the 
bus he saw he was all alone, and for a moment that made him very happy.” “In the 
gutter on the other side of the boulevard, the water sparkled as it flowed down to the 
Porte d’Auteuil. For a few minutes that took the stupid look off his face.” This book 
could have been printed in broken “verse” lines, with surprisingly few alterations for 
the sake of rhythm, in Ralph Manheim’s excellent English. (Handke’s prose bursts 
into capitals once in a while, usually for no other reason, apparently, than that his 
pulse leaped at that moment.) As a prose poem A Moment of True Feeling certainly 
realizes what Bly sees as the possibilities of the form; and from Handke’s view, a 
novel with this texture and purpose presumably contributes to what he sees as “the 
progress of literature.” 

What lies ahead of this splendid, still young writer? It’s particularly enticing, 
in his case more than in some others, that we cannot predict; and Handke himself, 
although he has already finished more work, cannot even want to predict. Certainly 
this new book proves further that, in power and vision and range, he is the most 
important new writer on the international scene since Samuel Beckett. Like Beckett, 
any falterings of faith he may feel in the act of writing will probably find their way 
into good writing. But that is ignominiously to cross our fingers. Handke is alive, 
having his life, writing in life; by now his writing is part of every reader’s good 
fortune. 
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The Weight of the World (Farrar, Straus, & Giroux, 243 pp.) is the first book 
by Peter Handke to be published in the United States since 1978, though he has been 
active since then and translations of the later works are promised. The Austrian 
Handke was twenty-eight when his American career began, with “Kaspar” and Other 
Plays. By 1978 he had published another volume of plays (which, as with the earlier 
group, has been given many productions), had published four novels, two volumes of 
poetry, and a memoir of his mother, had directed a film of one of his novels: and had 
become an artist of international value. 

In the theater he has been an innovator, a revolutionary who is impatient with 
accepted revolutionary concepts. From this new book: 


Think away the naturalistic forms until didactic, demonstrative forms (Brecht) 
result: think away the didactic forms until mythical forms result (my writing) 


In his prose he has questioned other acceptances; he has moved past postwar 
desolation, reliance on desolation, to a view of starkness as privilege, a triumph 
through austerity. Inseparable from this movement is his rigor toward his cultural 
inheritance, the immediate Germanic past; inseparable, too, is his rigor toward the 
German language—toward the idea of language, its susceptibility to deceptions. 
Presumably inspired by Wittgenstein, Handke has striven to purge his inheritance, 
especially the language, with honesties of response, thought, expression. In both the 
philosophic and artistic senses, he can be seen as a penitent. 

His new book, The Weight of the World, is a combined journal and writer’s 
notebook. First published in Austria in 1977, the book covers the period from 
November 1975 through March 1977 when Handke was living in Paris with his small 
daughter, referred to as A. During this period he was seeing an analyst, he spent some 
time in a hospital—apparently with a heart attack—and he made a trip to Los 
Angeles. (Not one line about the trip itself.) During this period, too, he published his 
novel A Moment of True Feeling (1975)—treviewed above—which deals with an 
Austrian, employed by his embassy in Paris, who lives with his small daughter; and 
Handke also worked on his film The Left-Handed Woman, which, as novel, is set in 
Germany but which he shot in Paris. These works are adumbrated in The Weight of 
the World. 

What do we expect from a book of this sort? The sort includes Kafka’s 
Diaries, mentioned by Handke, and comparable books by dissimilar authors: 
Chekhov’s Notebook, Samuel Butler’s Notebooks, Fitzgerald’s The Crack-Up (the 
“Note-Books” section). Obviously such a book can’t be read as an organic work, and 
a reader is not likely to pick up such a book without a previous interest in the author. 
But after granting those points, what do we expect from it? 

One fact that makes a difference in expectation is the time when it appears. All 
four of the other books cited above were published posthumously and are thus 
(blessedly lucky) instances of the Higher Snooping. However, Handke himself put 
this book forward; more, he worked over the English version with the exemplary 
Ralph Manheim and eliminated a total of ten pages from the German original. 
Because the author himself gives it to us and because of the book’s material, the 
reader is inescapably reminded of Kafka’s Hunger Artist, who said, “I always wanted 
you to admire my fasting.” But the Hunger Artist explains that he didn’t choose to 
fast, he couldn’t help it; and somewhat in the same manner, Handke is justified. His 
book is exposition, not exhibition. 

Still, the only right criterion for a book of this sort, especially if the author 
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himself presents it, is to expect every entry to be a gem: of illuminating privacy or 
artistic gestation or relevant experience. Of course this expectation is never wholly 
satisfied, but it seems fair. Handke, particularly in his earlier pages, presents too many 
rhinestones. Here are two of them, complete: 


A woman went by and my heart stood still 
Need for philosophy 


(He puts no periods at the ends of entries.) Numerous other entries are equally dim; 
instead of ten pages, a total of something like a third of the book could have been 
beneficially dropped. But well over half of the entries are indeed gems—of varying 
depth and brilliance. 

Many of the entries could be subsumed under headings. One such recurrent 
sort is the epiphanized commonplace, the very ordinary experience seen 
extraordinarily—a mode that readers will remember from Handke’s novels: 


Defiantly the woman in the café butters her bread, enjoying a brief respite 
from her routine unhappiness 


The moment I enter the department store I seem automatically, under the neon 
light, to put on an idiotic face 


I prepare myself for the hug, but also for the embarrassment after it 


Brief feeling of warmth during the day when I know that a rare film or a 
football game will be shown on television that evening (even when, as usual, I 
have no intention of tuning in) 


A beautiful, serious-looking woman. Suddenly her frozen face bursts into a 
smile—it’s as if she were making water 


Another sort of entry, plentiful throughout, is the severe self-judgment: 


I’m not quick-tempered, that would be an attractive vice; I only lack self- 
control 


Boredom as a feeling that one is leading the wrong life... 


Saw a performance of one of my plays: learned to bear guilt feelings with 
equanimity 


Films, as one would foresee, figure prominently in Handke’s sensory day and 
in his imaginative store. European film masters matter to him (there is a gentle 
passage on Bresson), but it is Hollywood—and much else in American culture—that 
has really affected the way he inhabits his life. (As noted, the novel of his that is set in 
America, Short Letter, Long Farewell, ends with a visit to John Ford as to a guru.) 
Handke is takingly candid about his private uses of star mythology: “Much easier to 
run around with a dish towel for an apron when I think of Cary Grant doing it in a 
movie.” Yet it is far from gallery gush to describe Henry Fonda’s Abraham Lincoln 
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“with his bodily movements as calm and clear as letters from another Bible; I had to 
take a deep breath to keep from crying.” And one of the most piercing lines in the 
book: “When I come out of the movies, the people in the street are always the wrong 
people.” This is not a sigh for thwarted escapism, but a comment on possibility and its 
enemies. 

Many, many of the entries are about observing, learning from, his small 
daughter. (““A. said to me, ‘You speak Italian the way I swim.’”) In one aspect, the 
author is leading a double life: he is trying to scrap everything in his mind that 
survives just because it is traditional, yet he is nourished by his daughter in an ancient 
way. An irony results: the truth of what her life does for him only underscores his 
needs. Implicitly he would like to straighten out the world for her before she comes to 
understand what it and she lack. 

One more theme must be noted—death. Handke’s hospital stay underscores 
the theme, but it is not new for him; it has always been a counterpoint to his life: 


Sometimes the consciousness of death strikes me as a bet (though I couldn’t 
say whom I was betting with) and as such amuses me in a way 


Lying there with my eyes closed, I deliberately thrust out my lower lip, so as 
not to look like a corpse in my own mind 


Convinced that I must forget the past entirely if I am to recover from this pain 
in my chest; 7 must lose my memory! In opposition to the sheltered bourgeois 
consciousness with its love of memory and remembered view of itself (my 
battle against the memory that has hemmed me since childhood, memory 
threatens me with death!) 


This last entry resonates against the matters raised earlier—his struggle with the self 
that the past gave him. 

For us, at our end of the translation-publication process, The Weight of the 
World, though warmly welcome, is an interim book, while we wait for work that has 
already been written, let alone what may come after it. Still, this book, lapses and all, 
is not to be discounted: it has its own wry, painful, lovely rewards. Yet when 
Handke’s subsequent books appear, this one may seem to grow, as it fits into a 
progressing career. 


The Landscape of Alberto Moravia (April 1983, Harper’s Magazine) 


Alberto Moravia has been a literary eminence for so long that, in a sense, he 
has disappeared. He has almost become part of the landscape of letters, rather than a 
notable figure moving through it, despite the fact that he has published internationally 
more than fifteen novels, several volumes of stories, several volumes of literary and 
political commentary, and a volume of plays. In part this alteration is due to the sheer 
length of his career; few artists can work for over half a century and hold a public’s 
undiminished attention, especially in an age that, whatever the quality of its new 
artists, attaches value to novelty itself. In part this shift of attention has occurred 
because the reading world has come to expect a familiar Moravia tone—prototypical 
twentieth-century pessimism, astringent yet humane—which he has purposefully 
cultivated. “I never trust a writer who can say too many things,” he told an 
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interviewer in 1955. “By that I mean a writer who has too many tunes to play. One 
good tune is enough. Good writers are monotonous, like good composers . . . they 
keep trying to perfect their expression of the one problem they were born to 
understand.” Precisely for all these reasons, his newly published novel, /934 (Farrar, 
Straus, & Giroux, 297 pp.), prompts another look at this immensely fertile author, his 
constancies and his paradoxes, whose greatest paradox is that, in what may be his 
closing work, he presents a tonal surprise, a new “good tune.” 

Correlation between an artist’s biography and his work can be facile or 
delusory, but with Moravia it is to some degree necessary. One simply cannot 
disregard the effect on his writing of his family background, his early illness, and the 
political climate of Italy. He was born in 1907, to a family in comfortable 
circumstances. His father was an architect, a Venetian Jew who married a Dalmatian 
countess and moved to Rome. The boy was baptized and reared as a Catholic, but, he 
says, “my father was an atheist.” The father’s views seem to have prevailed. Because 
Moravia was a sickly child, he had little formal education; he has only a grammar 
school diploma. He developed tuberculosis of the bone and “spent, altogether, five 
years in bed with it, between the ages of nine and seventeen.” He still limps. 
Inevitably, this seclusion and inactivity affected him. They fed an appetite for reading, 
which carried him to a precocious knowledge of literature and languages, and they 
may be said to have touched his view of subsequent experience. In much of his work, 
even in the erotic scenes for which he is famous, a seigniorial eye seems to be 
watching, the eye of one whom life approaches, rather than the reverse. This is not 
remotely to say that his work lacks emotional heat, but that the man who looks at 
these characters seems not only to see them truthfully; he also sees the curve of the 
earth and the stretch of time behind them. 

He began his first novel, The Time of Indifference, in 1925, when he was 
eighteen. It was published in 1929 at his own expense. Some thirty years afterward, 
he said that the book had “one of the greatest successes in all modern Italian 
literature. . . . I may add that nothing approaching it has happened to me since—or, 
for that matter, to anyone else.” The theme was one that often occupied him 
subsequently, upper-middle-class moral enervation; the book caused a sensation in 
what was supposed to be a newly invigorated Fascist society. But it was not merely a 
shocker. G. A. Borgese, a much respected critic and scholar, hailed its “creative 
genius,” and twenty years later the French critic Jean Paulhan called it a forerunner of 
the existential novel, nine years before Sartre’s Nausea, thirteen years before Camus’s 
The Stranger. 

The Italian political climate in time included, of course, World War IL. 
Moravia was always anti-Fascist, possibly as much out of disgust for Fascism’s 
hypocrisies and rhetorically willed activism as for its anti-individualism. In 1943, 
when the Germans took command in Rome, his name was on a wanted list; he and his 
wife fled south and spent nine months hiding in a stable on a farm midway between 
Rome and Naples. The correlation between life and work is heightened by the fact 
that, from this time onward, Moravia’s class interests broadened and the point of view 
of his style altered. After the war, “I adopted for the first time the language of the 
character, the language of the first person . . . not the language precisely, the tone of 
the language.” This new voice, “my third-first person,” was particularly useful when 
he ranged down the social strata to write of the making of a prostitute, in The Woman 
of Rome (1949), and of the war’s damages to the rural district where he had hidden, in 
Two Women (1958). 

The war also apparently affected his politics, which moved from the 
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negativism of an anti-Fascist view to strong sympathies with the Left. But he has been 
careful to distinguish himself from rigid Marxism and the Communist Party. The first 
of several times that I met Moravia was in Rome during the abnormally cold winter of 
1956. When I arrived at his apartment for our appointment, the maid said he was out 
and asked me to wait. He came home soon after, apologized, and said he was on an 
emergency committee trying to help the badly housed and underfed in this harsh 
winter. When I asked whether it was a government committee, he snorted 
contemptuously and said with a wry smile, as if blizzards made strange political 
bedfellows, that everyone on the committee but himself was a communist; they were 
the only ones who cared. 

Still, whatever social class he treats, however empathic his incentive, his 
writing cannot legitimately be called engagé. Many have said that his chief themes 
are money and sex, but that isn’t really much of a distinction: the same comment 
could be made about Jane Austen. More particularly, the connections between sex and 
politics have increasingly fascinated him, but it is boredom—in a specific Moravian 
perspective—that may be the most persistent of his themes. He once said, “For me... 
boredom is not the opposite of entertainment. . . . Boredom, for me, is really a sort of 
insufficiency or scantiness of reality. To use a metaphor, reality, when I am bored, has 
always had on me the disconcerting effect of too short a blanket on a winter night: put 
it over one’s feet and one’s chest gets cold, pull it over one’s chest and one’s feet get 


cold. . . .” Nicola Chiaromonte, reviewing Moravia’s The Empty Canvas in 1962 (the 
Italian title translates as Boredom), said, “What Moravia actually describes again and 
again . . . is the insufficiency of reality (the blanket is too short). . . . Thus it is 


inevitable that each time . . . he should present us with the fact of consciousness, that 
he should make us feel the worm of consciousness at work.” 

This perception only underscores a large, somehow endearing contradiction in 
Moravia’s career. This quality of detachment from the world, of disbelief in it, even 
of impatience with it, is contained within a long life of nearly incessant activity—and 
that activity, by this “detached” writer, has included a lot of the most worldly kind of 
writing, journalism. For almost thirty years he has been the film critic of the Italian 
weekly L’Espresso, which is something like Time and Newsweek, only fatter. 
Virtually every week Italians can read Moravia on the latest films. 

He cherishes this work. In 1964, while I was conducting a weekly television 
program about film on the PBS station in New York, I once spent a half hour speaking 
with him only about his work as film critic. He argued that, besides his affection and 
enthusiasm for films themselves, the medium is so porous, so absorbent, that one 
can’t experience the world completely without it; films bring the world with them. 
(He doesn’t like writing for the screen, although he has done some. But a number of 
his novels have been filmed, among them Godard’s Contempt, made from A Ghost at 
Noon, Bertolucci’s The Conformist, and—in my view the best—De Sica’s Two 
Women.) 

Another journalistic activity, or at least a journalistic discipline applied to 
fiction writing, is his contribution of short stories to the third page, the cultural page, 
of Italian newspapers, principally the Corriere della Sera of Milan. He has written 
many dozens of these Roman Tales, which have been collected in several volumes. 
(The Woman of Rome began as such a story.) Most of them are enjoyable, some of 
them—“The Perfect Crime,” “The Pearwood Table,” and “The Dimple,” for 
example—are much better than that; taken together, they compose a portrait of Rome, 
every class and district. 

But his novels are what Moravia’s reputation will stand on or not, and at least 
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some of them seem essential to any reader’s literary empire. Besides The Time of 
Indifference, important for reasons already noted, there are: Two Adolescents, two 
exquisite short novels about boys moving from dreams to actualities of sex; The 
Woman of Rome, which, without possessing the liveliness of Moll Flanders or the 
psychological surgery of Nana, is a calm, hard chronicle of determinism; Conjugal 
Love, a husband’s discovery of the intricacies of marriage, which has echoes of 
Pirandello; The Conformist, an excellent dramatization of the effect of Fascism on 
every cranny of a man’s being; and The Empty Canvas, whose story of the 
relationship between a wealthy painter and his model suggests an honorable legacy 
from Italo Svevo’s masterpiece, As a Man Grows Older. 

Moravia’s two novels of the past decade have again moved upward, in class 
terms, and even further inward. If they are not departures in tone from his past “upper 
class” works, they are certainly more daring in structure. In both of them, Moravia 
dares to skirt the ludicrous but, because of his skill and assurance, does not tremble. 
Two: A Phallic Novel (the Italian title translates as J and He) is built on extended 
conversations between a man and his penis. The symbolisms, psychological and 
social, are so crystalline as to be transparent, but Moravia sustains this difficult 
premise to achieve some effects of agony and humor and fate. Time of Desecration 
(the original title, translated, is Inner Life) consists entirely of an interview between 
an unidentified questioner and a wealthy teenaged Roman girl. No factual ground is 
given to the interview: the interviewer is not an analyst or a journalist. He/she is 
simply the interlocutor to whom the girl responds, detailing the spectrum of pieties in 
bourgeois life that she loathes and describing how she vindictively violates them all. 
Both of these books are based on dialogues, one explicitly internal, the other 
figuratively; both show an aging author’s concern with the atrophy of concern. 

Moravia announced that Time of Desecration, published two years ago, would 
be his last novel; yet here is 7934. His new novel is at once highly complex and quite 
coolly naive. It carries a huge freight of symbolism, but despite that freight, it 
proceeds with a deliberate innocence that is possible only to great experience. Any 
novelist who attempted this book today would have to be either a novice, faintly 
wide-eyed with serious ambition, or a Moravia, utterly confident that he can hold all 
the strings, plumb all the motifs, contrive all the incidents with something more 
authoritative than mere lack of embarrassment. Granted Moravia’s powers, the initial 
undertaking of the risk is, in itself, victory over the risk. 

In June 1934, Lucio, the twenty-seven-year-old son of an evidently prosperous 
physician, goes to Capri. Lucio has recently earned a doctorate at Munich with a 
dissertation on Heinrich von Kleist; he will now spend some time on Capri finishing a 
translation of Kleist’s Michael Kohlhaas and working on a novel of his own. On the 
boat from Naples, he travels with a German couple whom he doesn’t know, a middle- 
aged man and his young redheaded wife; and Lucio, from whose view the story is 
told, is convinced, merely through furtive eye contact with her, that the young 
woman, Beate, is spiritually linked with him. Lucio feels himself floating on the 
surface of life, both because of his innate temperament and the repellent political 
atmosphere of Italy; his unfinished novel deals with his view of despair as a condition 
of life; and he is imaginatively persuaded that this young woman, this stranger, shares 
his feelings. Subsequently, his inference seems to be substantiated; more, she shares 
his thoughts about a double suicide, a la Kleist and Henriette Vogel. 

The story that follows on Capri is crammed with complications, even 
plottiness, all of which are held firm by the steadiness of Moravia’s hand. Those 
complications include a startling revelation about Beate’s identity, as well as her 
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husband’s, along with the activities of an older Russian woman who is a refugee 
revolutionary now working for an elderly anglicized Lithuanian Jew, a rich man who 
has established a small museum on the island. (The shade of Berenson hovers here.) 
These people and others move through an atmosphere heavy with the politics of Italy 
and Germany, with anti-Semitism as a bond between superior persons, with the 
fundamental failure of the Russian revolution (already apparent) as a haunting 
specter, with the sense, in the Europe of those years, of being trapped in a steel 
vehicle hurtling soundlessly toward an abyss. Near the end of the book, news comes 
via radio of the Night of the Long Knives, June 30, 1934, when Hitler purged his 
party with mass executions. Moravia’s novel, too, ends with some German deaths. 

The most striking feature of this latest novel in a long career is its difference in 
method and tonality—not in theme—from the novels that preceded it. The previous 
novels are, for the most part, in the twentieth-century European style that Paulhan 
called “existentialist.” The many stories have, for the most part, a wiriness, a sardonic 
quality, that puts them in the line of de Maupassant. (It’s worth noting that one story, 
“Bitter Honeymoon,” written in 1952, is set on Capri and deals with a newlywed 
couple who have trouble consummating their marriage because of political 
differences.) But 7934 is very much a romantic work, in the early nineteenth-century 
sense. Kleist dominates Lucio as literary idol and personal example, and Moravia may 
have been trying to achieve a Kleistian texture in this book about Lucio. The plentiful 
eroticism in the book is Moravian, not Kleistian; but the intricacies of the plot, the 
inclusion of people’s narratives of experiences and dreams, the fact that the hero goes 
through various kinds of “poetic” travail, the patent symbolism of the story’s events, 
all are manifests of early nineteenth-century romance. The romantic strain is hardly 
unknown in Italian culture, but it is German romantic coloration that Moravia has 
adopted in this symbolic novel set in the era of political union between Germany and 
Italy. (Albrecht Diirer’s engraving Melencolia is a recurrent image in the book; 
indeed, Beate’s eyes suggest to Lucio the young woman in the engraving. Diirer was 
surely no romantic, yet he is appropriate to this book. He synthesized German and 
Italian styles, and Melencolia itself has been interpreted as Direr’s depiction of the 
limitations and ultimate frustrations of the artist.) 

Besides breaking with the style of his previous work, 71934, written near the 
end of Moravia’s career, is his first historical novel. (Years earlier he wrote a 
historical play, Beatrice Cenci, but it is irrelevant to the mainstream of his work.) 
Like Lucio, he himself was twenty-seven in 1934. I don’t suggest that the book is, in 
any immediate way, autobiographical, but Moravia is unmistakably examining the era 
when his mature life began, the rise of the courses and forces that affected his 
existence, his country, his Europe. His intent is not factually analytical; 7934 tells us 
nothing new about its subjects in sociopolitical terms. His intent is in his method: he 
chose romance, a particular species of romance, as an instrument of irony. What 1934 
presents, initially and finally, is itself, its being as a work of romantic art. That this 
superbly equipped writer should have chosen this mode—of all modes, for the first 
time in his career—was the most resonant comment he could make on the horrors 
contained and implied in the material. 

Moravia’s career began with daring. Near the end of that career, he dares 
again, differently. 7934 is not an overwhelming experience; Moravia requires our 
collaboration, our confidence in his confidence, to complete this odd, oddly affecting 
work. What’s especially admirable is that, though he courageously tried new means, 
he has maintained himself. He is still the explorer of “true hell,” which is how Nicola 
Chiaromonte described Moravia’s fundamental subject. “True hell is . . . in all that 
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hides us from ourselves, hiding from us the fact that we are living in a morally dead 
world.” Whether it is dead or “only” dangerously moribund, here is the old anatomist, 
Moravia, using the techniques of nineteenth-century Sturm und Drang (Storm and 
Stress) to expose twentieth-century disease. 

Fifty-four years since his first novel, so great a span that whole careers have 
risen and fallen within it, Moravia, sometimes reaching the heights of his best 
contemporaries and sometimes embarrassing even his admirers, now long past the 
parish of chic or an interest in it, works on, ventures on. Only moral energy can save 
us; and, apparently, the artists who most clearly perceive the approach of the Ice Age 
are the ones who, paradoxically, work hardest, are the best sources of the energy we 
need. 


The Geography of His Dreams: ‘The Rain Came Last’ & Other Stories, by Niccolo 
Tucci (30 July-6 August 1990, The New Republic) 


One of the charms of these stories by Niccolo Tucci, collected under the title 
“The Rain Came Last” & Other Stories (New Directions, 223 pp.), is that he 
understands the mystical nature of memory. At one point he writes of emigrants who 
make a return visit to Europe “where nobody awaits them and where no home will 
shelter them. They go all the same, to correct the geography of their dreams.” This 
collection is an emigration to the past, in Europe and elsewhere, to verify his dreams. 
The stories are clearly based on fact but are nonetheless his dreams. 

In her introduction to the book, Mary McCarthy calls the stories “fiction”; she 
also calls them “confessions” and “autobiography.” Her uncertainty about 
terminology is one kind of compliment to Tucci, confirmation that he has fixed with 
the right ambiguity the territory in which his book dwells: the past, but the past as it is 
valuable to the present, not as a record of data. Who would care about a complete 
chronicle of Tucci’s childhood and youth and early manhood? But the way that Tucci 
has used those years, selecting what he needs and adjusting the colors—the way a 
painter selects what he needs from a landscape instead of reproducing it 
photographically—makes his book so fresh with life that it almost feels warm to the 
touch. 

All of these stories, as they are called for convenience, have been published 
before, mostly in The New Yorker, beginning in 1946. What we can’t gather of his 
biography and his family from this book, or from his earlier novel The Sun and the 
Moon, which appeared in 1977, Tucci appends here in a postscript, characteristically 
flavorful. He was born in 1908 in Lugano, the son of an Italian doctor and a Russian 
mother, and grew up in Tuscany. After an attempt at government service under 
Mussolini, he turned against fascism and immigrated to New York. The new home is 
not scanted, but the emphasis is on the Italian days when the family’s fortunes 
fluctuated between /uxe and proudly borne poverty. 

Tucci re-creates those days with a kind of economical richness, as he also 
depicts the slightly sardonic Italian-ness of his father and the lofty battiness of his 
mother. Impatient with reality, “she had suspended time. ‘This is no life,’ she said, 
and would refuse on certain days to put the correct date on letters.” His parents’ lives, 
his sister’s and brothers’ lives, seem to embrace his own. Thus embraced, these 
stories run their course of irony and pain and, often, delight. Obviously no person’s 
history is as tonally consistent as this book is, but that is one reason why it and 
comparable books exist, to find the cohesion in what seemed haphazard, to correct the 
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geography of dreams. (By comparable books, I mean Bruno Schulz’s The Street of 
Crocodiles and Nathalie Sarraute’s Childhood.) 

The first story, “Terror and Grief,” is representative, because it is not a 
conventional narrative; it is a pageant of feeling, a recapture of the sensory and the 
emotional in the boy Niccolo and his siblings in their lovely home while their parents 
are away on a holiday trip. The children, cared for by a staff that includes frduleins 
and maids, saturate themselves in the atmosphere of their house, hoping to draw from 
the very objects in rooms the reassurance that their parents truly exist, will return, will 
again share this place and these things with them: 


There was another companion we all had in those days, who helped us a great 
deal—the sun. . . . The sadness and the longing for our parents remained but 
were tamed by his presence. The sun entered the living room shortly after 
breakfast, and at a certain moment touched the bronze frills on the handle of 
the door that led to our parents’ bedroom. Then that handle . . . lost its sinister 
aspect and became a source of joy, because there was a halo of light around it 
and a new point of brightness on the ceiling. 


How much is in that passage of awe, loneliness, a child’s-eye view of detail, and, 
above all, of the idea of safety, never again to be known so surely. 
When at the last the parents return and ring the doorbell: 


The maids ran down the stairs, and we could hear their shrieks of joy, and then 
words, voices, their voices. And now they came upstairs, yes, they came, yes, 
here, right here. 


The wound was closed. 
Even in this fugue of longings, Tucci gives us touches of the quality that will 
center in other of the stories: wit: 


Fraulein Thiess insulted the maids by asking for the salt cellar, which she 
shook over her plate, aiming at the food from up high, as if she wished to 
punish it. Even the way she cut her meat or plunged her spoon into her soup 
was a way of refusing that food, of despising those who had prepared it with 
so much song. 


With the next story, “The Beautiful Blue Horse,” wit, affectionate and 
somehow nostalgic, takes over. The family is now poor (the Russian mother had lost 
her money in the Bolshevik Revolution) and is now living in the Tuscan countryside. 
The father has become the district doctor, which he dislikes because, as Tucci tells us 
later, “he hated to see patients; he had no faith in medicine anyway.” But the doctor 
needs a horse to draw his “light two-wheeler” on rural visits, and he lets himself be 
persuaded to buy a sorry old plug: 


We bought the horse because he was Hungarian . . . and the Hungarians we 
knew were charming, rich, and educated people. . . . It was the face of a horse 
that has traveled and knows how to behave among the international set. 


The subjects vary widely, yet Tucci addresses them all in the same genial- 
melancholy voice. Indeed, one of the pleasures of the book is in how he adapts his 
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voice to different purposes. “Hey!” is fundamentally about rural poverty and brutality. 
“The Rain Came Last” is about a horrible accident. “This Particular Rich Lady” is 
about the bitter caprices of fate. “Military Intelligence” deals with the non- 
intelligence of the Mussolini regime. (Tucci’s father, he reports, was pro-Mussolini.) 
“The Siege” is about the fantasy-filled wait for the return of the oldest son from the 
war—the First World War—after he has written to say that he is en route. Yet Tucci’s 
authorial voice includes all of these subjects, almost as if we were in fact listening to 
him. 

All through the stories set in Italy, the first nine of the fourteen in the book, 
Tucci illuminates with images: 

we had only one rusty iron pipe on top of our roof, which looked like a thin 

priest... 


The sound of Tesi’s coughing upstairs had the quality of rotting wood. 


A tall Roman prince who had no face at all, just two sharp profiles glued 
together. 


And while a peasant woman is making straw hats “Every now and then she threw a 
strange glance at the poverty around her as if to make sure that no one had stolen it.” 

In the 1930s Tucci, with his wife and child, moved to New York, where the 
last five stories are (mainly) set. (One story, “Death of the Professor,” which has 
nothing to do with him, could painlessly have been omitted.) The writing in these 
stories is not inferior, but it is somewhat different, as if he were trying to live like an 
American without losing his Italianness. He succeeds, but we are aware that he is 
succeeding; it costs him some of his lovely similes. 

The story that shifts the book’s locus to America, “The Evolution of 
Knowledge,” is about his difficulties with a Mr. Feinstein, who lives in the New York 
apartment directly below the Tucci family and who objects to the noise that the Tucci 
children make. At Mr. Feinstein’s request, Tucci tries his best to keep them quiet at 
certain fixed hours, but they bother Tucci himself in his work at other hours, so he 
goes downstairs and asks Mr. Feinstein to be more stringent, to insist on more hours 
of silence. 

One of the stories puts him on a ship as he returns to New York from a visit to 
Italy, a ship that carries a lot of elderly Italians, who are coming to America to see 
their children and grandchildren and to die with them. The story is called “The 
Underground Settlers,” a term that the captain gives Tucci. “They come to fill 
graves,” the captain says. The last story, “The News,” tells how Tucci in New York 
learns the news of his mother’s death in Italy, how he goes for a walk, finds himself in 
front of a church readied for a funeral, and goes in. “I borrowed the dead from the 
mourners.” But while he uses this funeral as proxy for the one he could not attend, he 
finds that wit doesn’t disappear even on such occasions: 


I noticed that most of the people dressed in black who were passing by me on 
their way to the front pews didn’t seem to know how to behave, and this 
pleased me, as it used to please me in school, on the days of written 
examinations, when the faces of my companions betrayed fear and perplexity. 


Tucci says that he is “by nationality a planetarian” because of his mixed 
parentage and background. His career supports his claim. Long after he moved to 
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America, he won prizes in Italy for books written in his first language, and this 
collection is proof enough that he has English in his unconscious as well as his 
conscious mind. Others born and raised elsewhere have written excellently in English: 
Nabokov is the immediate example (more of a pyrotechnician than even Conrad). But 
I recall no other writer who retains his first “ear” in his second language. Nabokov 
doesn’t sound Russian or Conrad Polish as Tucci sounds Italian—in English. I don’t 
know if he writes in Italian and then translates himself; if so, that would help to 
explain the process but would not lessen the uniqueness. 

For that reason alone, “The Rain Came Last” & Other Stories would be 
rewarding, almost voluptuously so. To some degree, we luxuriate as planetarians 
ourselves, simply by reading in our language the writing of an author who has fused 
languages. But beyond that pleasure, Niccolo Tucci makes vivid and poignant, as 
some other fine writers have done, a basic perception: memory is not a storehouse, a 
trunk in the attic to be rummaged through. It is a place, the only place accessible to 
humans where, without fail or hindrance, facts can be selected and rendered into truth. 


The Floating World: The Unconsoled, by Kazuo Ishiguro (6 November 1995, The 
New Republic) 


Those who were lucky enough, or smart enough, to read Kazuo Ishiguro’s first 
three novels in order of publication came to the third one, The Remains of the Day 
(1989), with an advantage over the rest of us. Ishiguro was born in Japan and he has 
lived in England since he was five. (He is now forty-one.) To those who began with 
the third book, including myself, Ishiguro’s huge cultural shift made that very English 
novel remarkable for what I would now call misconstrued reasons: we thought it an 
extraordinary feat of osmosis. But viewed through the perspective of his first two 
books, The Remains of the Day, wonderful anyway, seems even better. 

Ishiguro’s first novel, A Pale View of the Hills (1982), focuses on a Japanese 
woman now living in England, one of whose daughters has recently committed 
suicide and whose other daughter is in difficulties. The story interweaves the 
woman’s past life in post-war Nagasaki with her subsequent English life and brings 
the braiding up to the present. The book concludes with a sudden, startling enigma. 
(That puzzle, though presumably this was not in Ishiguro’s mind at the time, 
prefigures his latest, fourth novel.) 

In his second novel, An Artist of the Floating World (1986), that world is the 
pre-war “night-time world of pleasure, entertainment, and drink” in a Japanese city. 
This world was the chief background for the youthful paintings of the now-elderly 
painter who is the protagonist. But the phrase has taken on another resonance. As in 
the first book, the “present” of the novel is postwar; the protagonist and his artist- 
contemporaries feel some guilt about their work before the war that may have 
inflamed jingoistic feelings. One of the painters commits suicide in remorse. The 
“floating world,” particularly as dangled before us by the title, comes to reflect other 
glints, other kinds of delusory gratification. 

Ishiguro’s first two books are masterly, in several ways. In each, the control is 
flawless without seeming arbitrary: every incident, every comma, appears to fit. 
Balance and rhythm are just, and in a gentle, oblique way, the story amplifies in 
texture. Remarks, observations, small incidents heighten our interest without the use 
of anything as crass as overt suspense. Yet the salient quality of these books is their 
method of characterization. Ishiguro doesn’t use much physical description or interior 
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delving. These people become familiar by the shapes of their lives—the way they 
choose and care, their daily routines, their harboring or shedding of grievances, even 
their liking of particular foods and their skill in cooking. 

With many novelists, including some great ones, we sense that the author is 
carefully presenting his characters; at its crudest, it’s the puppet-master putting on a 
play. With Ishiguro, it’s quite different. In these two books, he doesn’t present his 
characters, he nestles among them. He watches them, respects them, obeys them, and 
conveys to us quietly what they tell him. He seems almost to chat with them from 
time to time “off-stage.” 

The quietness is the key. The children in these two books make some noise, 
but only the children. Ishiguro treats them with cunning, as citizens of a tangential 
world distinct from that of their parents and elders. Sometimes they permit their 
elders to enter, sometimes not; and often they are rackety. Except for their racket, the 
air of these two books is quiet. One of Ishiguro’s triumphs is that their considerable 
range of emotion is brought close without a lot of fuss. 

To arrive at The Remains of the Day through the avenue of the first two books 
is, peculiarly, to be both unsurprised and newly impressed. The “Japanese” qualities 
of the first two books—the taciturnity, the subtle brush strokes, the aim to evoke form 
rather than create it—persist. We cannot be quite so acutely aware of these qualities 
without knowledge of the earlier books; in this aspect the third novel grows directly 
from the first two. Yet, along with those persisting qualities from the past, Ishiguro is 
a secret member of a household in an utterly different culture. His Japanese past 
helped him to get there. 

Darlington Hall, his main venue, has its own intricate grid of protocols. They 
have some analogies with Japanese social behavior, but it would be gross to call the 
two sets similar. Still, the third book has no whiff of exploration or discovery: 
Stevens, the butler, is as intimate to Ishiguro as any character he has written. This 
conviction is continually certified throughout the book because we see and hear 
everything through Stevens. Without tremor or cleverness, the book exists through the 
existence of Stevens. This fact becomes all the more telling, more moving, when we 
realize that through his eyes and ears we are seeing and hearing more than he ever 
comprehends. 

About The Remains of the Day it is possible to risk the word “perfect.” The 
book’s special beauty is that it is a political allegory, bitter and sad, without losing 
any ground as a full-bodied novel. It has been compared favorably with Henry James; 
I would add Evelyn Waugh, Henry Green, Ivy Compton-Burnett, and Anthony 
Powell. Ishiguro’s book belongs with the best of English fiction that treats the English 
class system with combined satire and relish, with perception of both its cruelty and 
its rigorous ethos, as a distillation of English history. 

Passage through the first two Ishiguro novels is a fruitful way to reach the 
third. Passage through all three of those novels is helpful, though in a quite different 
way, for the fourth. To begin with a blunt fact: we know, when we pick it up, that The 
Unconsoled (Knopf) is a departure for its author because of its size, 535 pages. His 
longest previous book consisted of 245 pages. Familiarity with his previous style— 
laconic loveliness, space compacted for intensity—makes us immediately curious 
about the differences we will discover. 

They start to appear at once. The setting is Europe. On the first page a man 
named Ryder, whose first-person narrative this is, arrives at a hotel in an unspecified 
city. (It remains so.) The magazines in the lobby rack are in several languages, and 
the names we begin to hear are German. After Ryder has registered, he is taken up in 
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the elevator by an old porter, Gustav, who carries his bags and doesn’t set them down 
as they ascend. His face is growing red with the strain: Ryder urges him to set down 
the bags. “I’m glad you mention it, sir,” says Gustav, then launches into a four-page 
explanation of the portering principles involved and the resolution of the porters in 
this city to abide by them. He even mentions the café where the porters meet to 
discuss these things. He concludes: “I’m sure Miss Hilde will vouch for what I’m 
saying.” Then Ryder notices a young woman behind him. She, too, then speaks at 
length—about the attractions of the city and about the preparation of Ryder’s 
schedule, though we don’t yet quite know why there is a schedule. 

Sensors flash in us. We have recognized already that the style has changed: 
the loquacity of those monologues is in stark contrast to the honed dialogue in the 
previous books. But more basically, the criteria of realism have shifted. Gustav’s and 
Miss Hilde’s comments are so lengthy that the elevators would have had to climb to 
the top of the World Trade Center, slowly, for those two to have time to speak them. 
Miss Hilde could not possibly have been unnoticed by Ryder when he entered the 
elevator. Ishiguro patently wants these factual distortions to strike us: traditional 
realism is not to be this book’s habitat. Yet the details are veristic. 

This contradiction, plus the first tremblings of mystery around the seemingly 
commonplace, plus the scent of Middle Europe in the atmosphere—all of these, taken 
together, make our literary radar signal: Kafka. But this perception doesn’t take much 
subtlety on our part. Ishiguro wants us to know that he has taken a master for this 
book. (Later he calls one of the streets in this city Walserstrasse. Robert Walser, the 
Swiss author who began publishing a few years before Kafka, was often compared to 
his junior; when Kafka’s work first appeared, some readers thought that Franz Kafka 
was a pseudonym for Robert Walser.) 

Before the first chapter is ended, Ishiguro has fixed his book in the realm of 
paradox that uses veristic minutiae to tack down the edges of billowing non-realism. 
Erich Heller says: “Kafka’s style—simple, lucid, and ‘real’ in the sense of never 
leaving any doubt concerning the reality of that which is narrated, described, or 
meditated—does yet narrate, describe, or meditate the shockingly unbelievable.” This 
might have been Ishiguro’s motto for his book. We learn that Ryder, whose first name 
is never mentioned, is an English pianist; he is to appear in a few days in a concert 
over which the city is making a to-do. A great deal happens in those few days, all of it 
couched in that ballooning/contracting sense of time and that melting/solidifying 
sense of place that quickly become integral in the book. 

Another surreal element is soon added. The day of his arrival, when Ryder 
wanders into the square where the porters’ café is located, he sees a woman around 
forty and her small son seated there. Gustav had told Ryder that they might be there, 
his daughter and grandson, Sophie and Boris. She waves at Ryder, which surprises 
him, and when he goes over, she addresses him by name. In a moment Sophie asks 
Boris to go off for a bit; then she talks to Ryder about a house she is buying for him 
and her and Boris. Instead of asking what in the world she means, Ryder slips, slides, 
into acceptance of this new circumstance in his life: 


She began to give me more details about the house. I remained silent, but only 
because of my uncertainty as to how I should respond. For the fact was, as we 
had been sitting together, Sophie’s face had come to seem steadily more 
familiar to me, until now I thought I could even remember vaguely some 
earlier discussions about buying just such a house in the woods. 
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Other instances of Ryder’s malleable consciousness soon occur, not as if he 
were being dragooned into accepting something but as if he were vaporously recalling 
it. This phenomenon strongly suggests another influence on Ishiguro: Harold Pinter, 
especially Old Times. In Pinter’s play, states of being, consistent in themselves, 
overlap other, contradictory states of being and memory in the same person—a kind 
of interior cubism. After these overlappings have gone on for a bit in the play, a 
woman says: 


There are some things one remembers even though they may never have 
happened. There are things I remember that may never have happened, but as I 
recall them so they take place. 


This is one of the insistent modes of Ishiguro’s novel. (It’s worth noting, not as proof 
but as linkage, that Pinter was for a time involved in the 1993 screen adaptation of 
The Remains of the Day.) 

The café encounter is the merest corner of the long, complexly layered 
journey-saga that Ryder undergoes before the evening of the concert, and it doesn’t 
end there. The hotel manager, Hoffman, his wife, and their pianist son Stephan; the 
conductor Brodsky and his estranged wife; some boyhood chums, now grown, from 
his English schooldays—these and many, many more wander in and out. Almost 
everyone whom Ryder meets wants something from him: Hoffman wants him to look 
at his wife’s albums of clippings about Ryder’s career, Stephan wants Ryder to listen 
to his playing, Gustav wants Ryder to say something in public at the concert about the 
conditions of the porters; and more. 

In the course of the book Ryder travels about on foot, by car, by tram, and he 
moves, suddenly and almost every time, from crowded streets to lonely countryside, 
from busy rooms into straitened corridors, all these transitions melding into a vivid 
but intentionally unreliable continuum of place. Added to this kaleidoscopic 
geography are multiple points of view—in a first-person narrative. A man who is 
driving Ryder somewhere parks in front of a house and asks to be excused for a 
minute while he goes inside. Ryder, sitting in the car, then sees and hears the 
conversation deep within the house. 

This dissolving of one place into another, this super-vision, suggests film. 
(The English paperbound editions of Ishiguro’s work mention his “keen interest in the 
cinema.”) The book has other filmic touches, of Ingmar Bergman particularly. When 
the child Boris wanders in the hotel corridors, we think of The Silence; with the quasi- 
phantom classroom, Wild Strawberries. Several film references are frank. In 
Ishiguro’s city there is Sternberg Garden; the city’s “most senior” actor is named 
Jannings; a modern composer is named Kazan. Valentino and Groucho Marx are used 
as points of reference. Kubrick’s 2001: A Space Odyssey is mentioned a few times. 
(With the wrong cast. This is deliberate, I’m sure, but no reason for this “mistake” is 
apparent.) 

Like Kafka before him, Ishiguro conveys the immanence of a kind of spectral 
humor throughout, and sometimes that humor bulges into the foreground. (Just before 
the concert, Brodsky, the conductor, is in a car accident, pinned by his leg; the doctors 
have to amputate the leg to free him, but the leg they cut off is wooden. He appears on 
stage at the concert using an ironing board as an improvised crutch.) Unlike Kafka, 
however, Ishiguro, no hunger artist, frequently uses food for homely sensuality, even 
more than in his first two books. From the mention of strudel in the first chapter to the 
closing scene on a tram where a lavish buffet breakfast is being served, food figures. 
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The incongruence of that setting for a buffet is part of another technique in the 
book: disproportion. Of the numerous instances, here are two. It’s disproportionate 
that, on the very evening of the recital, just before Ryder is to play, Hoffman insists 
on showing him his wife’s albums; or that, for other reasons, Ryder gets lengthily 
sidetracked before he is to go on. And after all the disproportions, after all the 
frustrations and divagations, the story winds its way to the concert itself. Which, 
unsurprisingly, does not proceed as planned. The book leaves us with Ryder 
presumably en route to his next engagement in Helsinki. 

It also leaves us with an ache of disappointment that has been growing in us as 
we read. Very early we realize that, as against earlier Ishiguro, we are not to savor 
character development. The author cannot nestle among his characters here, because 
there are none: there are only supposedly signifying figures. Neither are we to be 
absorbed in deepening narrative; one episode follows another with no cause except 
the author’s mandate. We read along because we expect that all these teasings and 
suggestings, in the hands of a fine writer, will lead to thematic, aesthetic completion. 
But Ryder simply passes through it all on his way to Helsinki. None of it, not Sophie 
or Boris or anything else, affects him lastingly. Central though he is, Ryder is only 
one more of the book’s charade figures. But what is the charade about? Erich Heller 
observed that “there is only one way to save oneself the trouble of interpreting The 
Trial: not to read it.” Ishiguro lays the same exigency on us, but without much 
reward. This is not to belabor him with the need to equal Kafka: it is to point out that, 
for all his skill, he has followed his model incompletely. 

Finally, desperately, we ask: Is this whole book a dream? That facile raison 
d’être must be considered, especially since the book is laced with sleep. Chapter Two 
begins: “When I was roused by the bedside telephone, I had the impression that it had 
been ringing for some time.” Chapter Ten, too, begins with the telephone waking 
Ryder. Parts Two, Three, and Four begin with nearly identical sentences about 
waking with the fear of having slept too long. But, among other questions about such 
an interpretation, did Ryder dream all those extensive monologues that other people 
deliver? (He never speaks one himself.) After a while they seem less like instruments 
of prose than like elements in graphic design, as a designer might use blocks of black, 
except that in this case we must traverse them, inch by inch. They crush the 
suggestion of dream with their sheer black weight. 

Anyway, to tag this book a dream is not to justify it, only to alter its 
unfulfilled debt. We may indeed be such stuff as dreams are made on, but before our 
little lives are rounded with a sleep, those dreams affect us with agony and exultation. 
Ishiguro’s book does not. It parades its episodes before us. We feel little. And the title 
doesn’t help. The Unconsoled explains nothing. The word “consolation” occurs only a 
few times, in connection with Brodsky, his music, his lady love, and a wound of his 
that will not heal. (Hinting at Amfortas in Parsifal? ... But enough puzzle-solving.) 
The people in this book are no more stringently unconsoled in any sense than many of 
us. 

The book’s most plausible meaning is its very existence. To put it otherwise, it 
opens a new territory in Ishiguro’s interests, even if it doesn’t prevail in that territory. 
If Ishiguro’s two “Japanese” novels help us to appreciate The Remains of the Day, 
then all three of his preceding novels, taken together, are the best available 
justification of the fourth. He has moved from the taciturn beauty of the earlier books 
to a larger scope, a much more explicitly intricate structure—a move from Japan and 
Britain to the heart of Middle Europe. Previously, he dealt with the psychological and 
spiritual aftermath of World War II in Japan, then with English confusions and self- 
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betrayals in that war. Now he moves to the continent, to the involuted psyche-cum- 
spirit that was the root of much of that war, that bred most of our culture and also of 
our horror. 

Ryder, the English artist, enters a shadowy European city. Ishiguro, another 
English artist, enters the morass of the European novel. We may wonder what will 
happen to the rest of Ryder’s career. With a great deal more hope, we may ask the 
same question about the extraordinary Ishiguro. 
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THEMES & SUBJECTS 


Some Literature of the Early Sixties (May 1965, Wilson Library Bulletin) 


Genet and Sartre 


One member of society, limited by certain facts and conditions, has been increasingly 
a subject of serious literature in this century: the homosexual. It would be fallacious to 
deduce that there is in literature a campaign for homosexual rights (although such 
campaigns exist in sociological and legal spheres). What has been happening in 
literature is an increasing concern with the homosexual as an individual: his 
psychology, his environment, his daily existence. 

The history of homosexuality is almost as old as that of heterosexuality, and 
there is no need to rehearse here such antecedents as Plato’s Athens or the Crusaders 
or to list the present-day non-Western communities where male love is simply one 
more kind of love. That attitude is distinctly not the case in Christian countries, where 
homosexuality is at least an anomaly and usually a stigma. Psychological research and 
humane explication have done much to enlighten general attitudes. No one has yet 
demonstrated that homosexuality is socially beneficial, yet many are now convinced 
that it is disgraceful for civilization to label it criminal as such, to impose on it any 
other laws than those that apply to heterosexual relations. 

This movement in social attitudes has had literary results. The year 1963 saw 
the publication in America of a novel by a homosexual that has no more to do with 
the defense of his practices than Joyce’s Ulysses defends heterosexuality. Jean 
Genet’s Our Lady of the Flowers, a rich, poetically candid, brutal but sorrowful novel, 
was written in 1942 when the author was in prison—was in fact rewritten because 
prison guards destroyed the first manuscript. This is a work of such extraordinary 
imaginative power that it cannot be disregarded by anyone interested in literature; yet 
the book rests on moral values so divergent from those in most Western literature 
heretofore that, beyond its artistic merits, it has an effect certainly besides Genet’s 
purpose in writing it: it is a milestone in moral history. 

Our Lady of the Flowers was Genet’s first novel. (Three others, The Miracle 
of the Rose, Funeral Rites, and Querelle of Brest, have not yet been translated.) It 
cannot be understood without some knowledge of Genet’s life. Born in 1909, he was 
an illegitimate child who never knew his parents, was reared in orphan asylums, at the 
age of ten was sent to a reformatory for stealing, thereafter became a thief and male 
prostitute and spent much of thirty years as an inhabitant of the underworld of Europe. 
The chief difference between him and the other thieves and sexual bandits with whom 
he lived was that he was a voracious reader and began to struggle toward an 
expression of what was eventually revealed as literary genius. After his tenth 
conviction for theft in France he was condemned to life imprisonment, but a petition 
by many leading French artists resulted in his being granted a pardon. 

Out of this life of outlawry one might expect hard, vernacular naturalism—the 
counterattack of the criminal writing with blackjack prose against a hated bourgeoisie. 
What Genet produces instead (speaking only of his first novel) is a frank but gentle, 
poetically intense work, one that has metamorphosed experience, treated a life of 
sexual perversion and crime as a life—not as clinical history or as wickedness to be 
flaunted. From Villon through Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Verlaine, and Apollinaire, there 
is in French literature a tradition of the outlaw as poet, as the truer visionary because 
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he both partakes and is at a remove, the singer who can celebrate the bittersweet joys 
of sorrow. Genet is the latest of this tradition. Yet he is not in anything like the usual 
sense a revolutionary or anarchist. Inevitably, social protest is implied in his work 
because society has made him what he is and his friends what they are, and Genet 
(like many others) is not happy with conditions or prospects. But his life-view is not 
neatly describable as one of legal or social reform; it is a poet’s view of a free life. 

The obligation to consider the morality of a work—the realignment, perhaps, 
of moral concepts—is inevitable with a writer such as Genet. But moral judgments as 
such can be pressed too far, as if one were judging a work by such social novelists as 
Thomas Mann or Henry James; what is much more relevant with Genet is to attempt 
the most difficult task a writer can ask of a reader: to look at the experience as the 
writer does; to be the writer, as it were, reading the book. This is an act of creative 
imagination that only writers of high order can ask—or, at least, can ask successfully. 
(Cranks and fakers ask it all the time but not for long.) 

For the reader of Genet who can become, so to speak, a Genet reader, the 
novel is, first, a work of gorgeous language and imagery (in Bernard Frechtman’s 
translation), lifted by a lyric gift in which there is never strain or breathlessness. The 
stratum to which that lyricism takes us is that of the damned but uncomplaining, an 
ostracized community that accepts its status. This must be one of the saddest, loneliest 
books ever written. Genet and his real or quasi-real companions accept their universe 
as given, but they are not unconscious of another world, other systems. Lattices and 
barricades seem to shadow the book. Genet the outsider looks in, knowing that by 
reason of his very being he will always be without, determined to find with those like 
him the fellowship of the excluded, the not immediately apparent blessings of 
exclusion from the other world. 

The book’s paradox is that, though it is about criminals, degradation, and 
depravity, it is without viciousness; that among these outcasts there is less desire to do 
evil than one might find on an average suburban street. Most of the characters are 
petty thieves and pimps and male whores. There are in fact two murderers, but at least 
one—the homosexual called Our Lady—commits a gratuitous murder, a gesture-cum- 
sacrifice that in effect kills the murderer as well as the victim. The world that has 
excluded him is finally included in his life by this ultimate act, for by committing 
murder these outcasts are hauled into the world that shut them out. But—still a further 
paradox—it is this murder that places Our Lady beyond good and evil. Because the 
gratuitous act excludes consideration of self, it makes him a saint in the black-mass 
Genet canon. This is clearly not a credo held up to solicit converts. It is a shocking 
hymn to the anarchic, abysmal life flowing beneath the placidities and narcotic self- 
satisfactions of our world. 

The American edition has an introduction by Jean-Paul Sartre that is a chapter 
from his Saint Genet: Actor and Martyr, a long, panegyrical, overblown but 
eventually rewarding rhapsody on the themes and philosophic significance that Sartre 
sees in the author. This exegesis was written in 1951 and thus does not take into 
account two of Genet’s most important works, his plays The Blacks and The Balcony. 
The treatise is painfully involuted and is crammed with balanced, mirror-image 
statements that cancel themselves out. “For the Being of Evil is both the Being of 
Nonbeing and the Nonbeing of Being.” That is a fair sample of the book at its most 
famous and thick. Yet no proof is needed at this stage that Sartre is not a fool; 
throughout there are observations that shine: 


The heart of the matter is that Genet has liquidated the Sacred; he no longer 
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believes in Saintliness and Evil, and yet there is nothing else he can write 
about. . . . That is the only way out of hell: you will be delivered by the honor 
with which Genet inspires you, on condition that you use it properly. 


What one is left with finally in Sartre’s book is, to put it in extreme figure, a 
paleface’s admiration for a redskin. Sartre, himself no mean hero of philosophical 
exploration and artistic courage, is equally convinced with Genet that Western 
civilization is in crisis of religion, of morality, of purpose. But he himself has led a 
literary-academic life whose most daring personal aspects were a few well-publicized 
affairs and a revolving-door relation with the Communist party. Genet, however, has 
lived the outlaw’s life of which Sartre has perhaps dreamed. There is in Sartre’s book, 
underneath the heavy intellectual artillery, a wistful piping note of boyish adulation. 


Satire and Comedy 


Mockery, impertinence, and iconoclasm have become formidable elements in 
contemporary fiction, and sexuality is inseparable from them. Mocking humor has 
been an eminent strain in American letters since the beginning. “Yankee” chaffing— 
using the adjective in its strict New England sense—was characteristic even of early 
Puritan days. New England’s Annoyances, a verse satire with self-explanatory title, 
was published in 1630. The humor and satire line is unbroken to the present. (One 
minor curiosity is that Mary McCarthy is not the first lady to write a satirical work 
called The Group: a Mrs. Mercy Otis Warren produced a politically satirical play of 
that name around 1773.) The nineteenth century’s funnymen, most of whom wrote in 
affectedly illiterate style (Kin Hubbard, Artemus Ward, Petroleum V. Nasby, et al.), 
mocked current foibles, dishonesties, and affectations but nevertheless represented 
basically a kind of national boast; a proof that the strong new nation, unashamed of its 
crudities, could afford to laugh at itself. There was little purgative or genuinely 
iconoclastic intent in their work. 

To compress greatly in this summary, it can be said that satire—in the United 
States, at any rate—more and more lost its original intent of amendment and became 
more and more a refuge, a kind of preserve for those serious, disturbed writers who 
sought it as the only place where they could practice their art, sustained only by a 
belief in non-belief. In 1898 E. N. Westcott’s David Harum could give us somewhat 
self-satisfied chuckles about sharp practices. (“Do unto the other fellow the way he’d 
like to do unto you and do it fust.”) With Sinclair Lewis’s Babbitt (1922), there is a 
much keener note of self-criticism but by no means an absence of the meliorative and 
hopeful. By the time we reach Nathanael West’s Miss Lonelyhearts (1933) and The 
Day of the Locust (1939) satire has been wedded to surrealistic despair, sounding a 
cry for help before the human spirit drowns in the swirling tides of materialism and 
physical comfort. 

In the last four or five years we have had a succession of comic novels that 
slash at the illogicalities of politics and war, the increasing anesthesia of individuality, 
the detrition of taste, and do all this with seemingly decreasing hope of effect. Swift 
said, “Satire is a sort of glass, wherein beholders do generally discover everybody’s 
face but their own.” If he in his time had so little conviction that satire affected those 
who needed it most, how much less have our modern satirists. But what is especially 
pertinent to the art of the novel itself is, as noted above, that one feels that these 
modern writers know this, that they are writing satire because it is the only fictional 
form in which they can write at all. The traditional novel depended and still depends 
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on a reliable cosmos, a future, a society with predictable norms of moral response. 
These authors no longer have a strong belief in these matters, yet here they are, stuck 
in the middle of the twentieth century, with novelistic talent. Satiric comedy has 
become for them a kind of artistic iron lung within which they can breathe. 

Obviously this is not true for all current novelists of talent and seriousness, but 
it seems to be true for many, who feel that only by attack can they live, that 
affirmation is a sign of acquiescence in the evils of our society. Examples of this trend 
in the past few years are Joseph Heller’s Catch-22, Terry Southern’s The Magic 
Christian, J. P. Donleavy’s The Ginger Man, and Bruce Jay Friedman’s Stern. Three 
more outstanding examples appeared in the past year. 

Mordecai Richler is in fact Canadian, but his fifth novel, Stick Your Neck Out, 
is American in timbre and attack. Its plot and style are consistently funny because 
they are not collections of gags and jokes; sparks fly off a flinty wit rubbing against 
the concrete molds of our civilization. The title is also the name of a TV quiz show 
that is played by contestants with their heads on a guillotine block. The scene is 
Toronto, and the hero is a young Eskimo poet, actually quite modern and alert, who 
pretends to be a noble savage as Toronto hucksters move to cash in on him. Then he 
brings a lot of his relatives to the big town to turn out native artifacts in a cellar as a 
profitable sideline. 

The Eskimo poet plays both sides of the primitive net quite adroitly. On one 
page: “I wish that square would stop bugging me, Atuk thought.” A few pages later: 
“Old one,’ Atuk loathed addressing him like that, but ever since his father had 
figured in the prize-winning National Film Board short he had insisted on it.” 
Magazine hucksterism, publicity consciousness in everything from sexual 
relationships to business, hard-sell religion, sociology as sport, and the name-changed 
Jew with atavistic doubts—all of these come in for a drubbing. Richler, himself 
Jewish, seems to have used an Eskimo as protagonist because he feels that the Jew, 
who has often been used as a symbol of the outsider within, has now become one 
more insider looking out; and among the fauna of Canada he has found the Eskimo to 
replace the Jew as an observant and wry explorer of the mores of the machine age. 
(One old Eskimo dislikes the people of Toronto because they eat “artificially frozen 
foods.”) 

J. P. Donleavy, an American who lives abroad, made a tortuously delayed 
debut a few years back with The Ginger Man, a novel about a New Yorker in a 
Dublin university that, because of its frankness, had first to be published by the 
notorious Olympia Press of Paris (in English) before it found publication in the U.S. 
Its title character was an anti-hero, a man whose credo seemed to be to outrage 
everything that is usually held sacred, who was motivated by ruthless egotism, yet 
who managed to engage the reader because he became the reader’s agent—as the 
Marx Brothers and W. C. Fields used to be—acting out all the repressions in us, 
giving power to our powerlessness. 

Donleavy’s new novel, A Singular Man, changes place and tone. Set in New 
York, it adopts a prose similar to the telegraphese in several sections of Joyce’s 
Ulysses. It tells the story of George Smith, a man almost as deliberately typical as his 
name is bland; featureless but not fireless; very rich, very lonely, separated from his 
wife and four children, engaged at different levels of passion with two secretaries and 
a willing, attractive black housekeeper. The door of his apartment is made of surgical 
steel; his chief occupation in life is erecting a mighty mausoleum for himself. He is 
the recipient throughout the book of cryptic threatening messages, such as this first 
one: 
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Box 0006 

The Building 

December 13" 

You well know which year. 


George Smith, Esq. 
Flat 14 

Merry Mansions 

2 Eagle Street 


Dear Sir, 
Only for the moment are we saying nothing. 


Yours etc., 
Present Associates 


Kafka, whose name is invoked in relation to all fiction that touches the 
nebulous and numbing, comes to mind at once as the inspiration for this novel of a 
symbolically real man moving in a world of frustrating, out-of-reach desires and 
dangers; but the antecedent suggested even more strongly is Nathanael West. The 
novel goes on too long and therefore sometimes scrabbles for effects like a good 
comedian whose overlong act is sagging, but Donleavy has a personal and piercing 
note, harsh, with a deliberate insanity that mocks our seeming sanity. 

Elliott Baker’s first novel, A Fine Madness, is in the new satiric tradition 
described above but has three distinctions from most of its fellows: an extraordinarily 
fine structure, a combination of youthful passion and mature insight, and a hero. Most 
of these novels have protagonists or anti-heroes, but Baker has an authentic hero who 
is nevertheless entirely credible. He does not fall into the snare, deplored by Fielding 
in Tom Jones, of those “modern authors of comedy” who for four acts have heroes 
who are “notorious rogues” and in the last act convert them to “very worthy 
gentlemen.” His hero is a rogue throughout, to the bitter but bitterly happy end. 
Samson Shillitoe is a poet, dirty, rascally, lecherous, drunken, who cares for nothing 
but writing poetry. His passion purifies him; and since readers neither have to live 
with him nor be married to him nor depend on him, they are free to admire his single- 
mindedness. 

Shillitoe was born in Indiana, hit the road as a youth wandering from job to 
job, and in the army in World War II became friends with a young intellectual who 
introduced him to literature and revealed Shillitoe’s poetic gift. After one book and 
one divorce, the poet, remarried to a waitress, is living in New York, working as a 
rug-shampooer, drinking and wenching, trying to write. His desperate, gritty struggle 
for internal survival brings him—with hilarious comedy—into friction with 
psychoanalysis, salesmanship, conformities, and pruderies. He is always oppressed by 
them, always dodging them. (“One of the rules of a tragic time,” he says, “is that real 
enemies never meet in open combat.’’) 

The plot seems, when new characters are introduced, to permute wildly, but it 
is Baker’s skillful daring to let us think this, then to weave all the elements together 
into a structure that in itself has aesthetic rewards. Shillitoe finally wins his battle to 
break free of the crushes of the modern world, but not without payment. It literally 
costs him a piece of his brain (he has been framed into a lobotomy); and he defends 
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his future with a piece of blackmail that will safeguard his liberty to be a poet, thus 
using a convention of society to protect him from society. He is left at the last to 
practice his quite simple credo: “‘Length and stress, that’s all it takes. Only two 
issues. How long can you survive? Where will you throw your weight? That’s all.’” 
Shillitoe is an anarchist: not a paragon but a gadfly, a ruthless creator. Baker’s first 
novel is no less farcically and fiercely truthful than other recent books in this vein, but 
it satisfies an old tribal instinct in the reader for victory, no matter how crabbed and 
wounding, and it does so without sacrificing verity. 


British Satire 


To turn to British satire and other British comedy is not really to change subjects, for 
many of these authors are concerned with many of the same matters as their American 
confreres; but the differences in social aspect and prospect, in artistic tradition, in 
moral view, are so huge that it hardly seems possible at times that, fundamentally, 
issues are being shared. There are several reasons for this disparateness, besides the 
inevitable differences in personality and talent. The British author writes in a country 
that, far from being surfeited with the grossnesses of the machine age, has been 
hungering for them: deriding them jealously as Americanization before they arrived, 
now deploring them as Coco-colonization. 

Second, the British author writes out of a relatively homogeneous, small 
society, with smooth green lawns and equally smooth social acceptances stretching 
out for centuries behind him. He can make much larger assumptions, can begin 
further along, can be suavely ruder and crueler because he does not have to explain so 
much about the situation nor does he have to counterbalance, to prove that he is not 
racially or religiously or otherwise prejudiced. When he mocks a Frenchman or 
American or African, or Catholic or Muslim or Jew, he knows that his reader knows 
that he would use (perhaps has used) the same weapons on English Anglicans. But his 
work can thus seem, to others, more cold and hateful than the most vitriolic of 
Americans. 

Third, as would be expected in an older country that has been speaking its 
language far longer than Americans have been speaking American, there is a higher 
regard for style as such. An English comic writer can survive on style and wit long 
after his work has little fresh content left. 

The English comic novel begins, of course, with Fielding and Smollett in the 
eighteenth century (if we except such harbingers as Incognita, a piece of prose 
comedy that William Congreve published in 1692 before he turned to the theater), but 
the particular genus that we are here concerned with—barbed but so polished that it is 
sometimes a delayed shock to realize that the subject matter is vulgar or even ugly— 
appears after World War I with Evelyn Waugh and the early Aldous Huxley. This sort 
of comedy, like all other art, has been affected by three succeeding decades and 
another war. 

In the early 1950s a new variant of English comic novelist arrived. The 
prototype was Kingsley Amis, and the prototype of his characters and mode is the 
eponymous hero of his first novel, Lucky Jim. Jim Dixon is a university lecturer in a 
“red brick” university (one that is outside the sacred Oxford-Cambridge pale) who 
blunders along through a world of pompous certitudes. The book, partly because it 
was one of the first to strike a newly modulated chord, partly because the author has 
produced four more novels that have swelled his initial reputation, has made Amis 
and his hero household words in all literate British households and in some American 
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ones. His latest novel, One Fat Englishman, results from a year Amis spent in the 
United States as a visiting lecturer, but it is more the fruit of the self-confidence his 
success has given him than the fruit of his experience as man or writer or hater of 
shams. It is funny, but most of the time it is funny in the manner of the practiced 
entertainer who knows he has been laughed at in the past and is depending to some 
extent on his reputation for humor. Frequently Amis depends for a laugh on throwing 
a slang English phrase into the prose, as a don might do in a lecture. The book’s most 
serious fault is that its protagonist is supposedly held up for ridicule but in fact 
triumphs, and the reader is not quite sure that Amis realizes it. 

Roger Micheldene is an English publisher in the United States on one of those 
scouting trips that publishers exchange across the Atlantic annually. (Never did such a 
business visitor do so little business.) He is what the title tells us; he is also rude, 
ribald, and oppressive, one of those highly articulate, moderately witty people who 
have chosen blunt selfishness as a social method and who get away with it more by 
brass than by wit. Micheldene is violently anti-American in all the usual English 
ways, and Amis seems to be holding him up a little higher than eye-level so we may 
see that, underneath the sybaritic shrewdness, he is an ass. But in fact Micheldene gets 
the women and whatever else he wants in America, and although he is worsted in 
several ways by an American undergraduate novelist named Irving Macher, he is not 
disappointed when Macher refuses to let him publish his novel. Amis intends to 
satirize the anti-American Englishman; but within the satire there seems a small 
insuppressible area of agreement with Micheldene. It is not jingoism that makes an 
American critic point it out, but a suspicion of uncertainty in the author. 

Nevertheless, the novel is managed with Amis’s usual intelligently elliptical 
method, with many amusing scenes that could only have been imagined by a man 
with a genuine comic view of life, and it has at its core a heartlessness that is the most 
magnetic attribute of this breed. 

This same heartlessness, which is the modern British comedian’s way of being 
a man of sensibility, marks the work of a less famous but at least equally gifted 
novelist, Anthony Burgess. A composer and, in England, a well-known book 
reviewer, he has published five novels in rapid order in recent years, all of which 
make mordant social comment and some of which also show political insight. His 
latest is Honey for the Bears, a title of several meanings, one of which is the obvious 
one that on a business trip to Leningrad, an Englishman loses his wife (his honey) to 
the Russians (bears). Burgess has a more interesting mind than Amis’s, a sharper 
power of distillation, and a style that never stoops to gags, that achieves wit through 
pleasantly baroque artifice. The opening sentence of the novel reads: “‘And what,’ 
asked (loudly because of the music) this patrician parrot of a Tiresias from its 
wheelchair, skirt or trousers hidden by tartan rugs, ‘might be your purpose in going to 
St. Petersburg?’” 

Like Henry Green and Ivy Compton-Burnett, neither evidently unread by 
Burgess, under the glitter of his novels there are often streaks of darkness and horror 
as terrible as anything in Faulkner. In addition, politics, in its deepest sense, is of great 
concern to him, and he has an understanding of its currents. When the hero arrives in 
Leningrad and walks into the pre-Soviet Astoria Hotel, we get the following: 


The décor was fussy, stuffy yet spacious, all gilt and plush with stone and 
metal tormented into unnatural curlicues; the carpeting was deep and well 
worn. Well, this was what it had wanted, that pack of yapping middle-class 
revolutionaries, the tied-on tincan proletariat clanking obediently behind. It 
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had wanted Dad’s monogrammed silver hair-brushes and leather-hound 
traveling flask. In 1917 it had got the lot. And now it had to go on having 
them. 


There is a good deal of history, character observation, and human fate condensed in 
that brief, unpretentious passage. To be able to do that is a chief splendor of this kind 
of comic writing; and Burgess is a considerable master of it. 

Muriel Spark, who (if the distinction in gender is worth making) is the most 
gifted woman writer to emerge in Britain since World War II, is a comic novelist by 
necessity, one may say, rather than by intent. Her intent is, basically, spiritual, 
religious, indeed Catholic; yet her eye for human foible and truth, her lapidary style, 
her power of evocation by omission (remarkably like Waugh’s) “condemn” her to 
comedy. We never miss the seriousness of what she means, nor is it perceived merely 
as a message—it affects us. But there is always a lacework of laughter, sometimes 
more than that, because she sets the limitations of the human condition against human 
presumptions and imprecision. Frank Kermode, noting that others have accused Spark 
of lacking charity, writes that this objection misses the point: 


. since the concept [of charity], cleared of cant, may be entertained in 
precisely the gratingly unsentimental way in which this pure-languaged writer 
understands it. There is certainly a remoteness, a lack of ordinary compassion, 
in her dealings with characters, but this is part of the premise of her fiction; if 
we feel sorry in the wrong way, it’s because our emotions are as messy and 
imprecise as life, part of the muddle she is sorting out. 


Spark’s latest novel, neatly entitled The Girls of Slender Means, has a first 
sentence that has already been so frequently quoted that it has almost passed into the 
language: “Long ago in 1945 all the nice people in England were poor, allowing for 
exceptions.” The historical fact and the scruple in the main clause, the further 
observation and silent chuckle in the adverbial phrase, are quintessential Spark. The 
novel itself is as slender as the girls’ financial resources, yet it is so nicely wrought, so 
relentlessly seen, that its incidentals almost compensate for its lack of specific gravity. 
The book takes place during the summer months of 1945, after V-E Day and before 
V-J Day, when the war was over but not quite. London was shabby, tired, yet quite 
used to being both, and Spark recaptures deftly a way of life that had evolved its own 
adaptations of romance, humor, and ambition in a generally freakish context. The 
girls live in a residence club for respectable young ladies, in an ultra-respectable 
(though not highly chic) district, and their various adventures and misadventures 
belie—as life always does—their superficial respectabilities. The story is told, in fact, 
in two time-strata: in 1945 and in the present, when one of the girls hears of the death 
of a missionary in Haiti who was one of the gayest of blades in those ungay times; 
and, as with good intercutting in a film, the differing planes of time add poignance 
and humor. 

The death of the missionary echoes Eliot’s The Cocktail Party, not 
inappropriately, since both the Anglican writer and the Roman Catholic Spark are 
interested in the fact that in the midst of life there is death, even in the midst of “high” 
life. But it cannot be pretended that this latest is the most substantial of Spark’s 
books; certainly those who do not know her work would be ill-advised to begin with 
it. But those who are acquainted with such gems as Memento Mori and The Prime of 
Miss Jean Brodie will get from this new novel the special pleasure that comes front 
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reading a lesser but good work by an author one admires, smaller than that from a 
better book but not replaceable by it because it seems more private, for the initiate. 


Short Stories 


One book of short stories was preeminent among such collections by Americans in 
the year 1963. The title is Idiots First, by Bernard Malamud, author of four previous 
books, whose The Magic Barrel is an earlier collection of distinction and whose novel 
The Assistant is one of the best American works of fiction since World War II. 

Malamud is a leader in the school of American-Jewish writers which has 
developed in that period—including Norman Mailer, Saul Bellow, and Philip Roth— 
writers whose Jewishness is generative in their work, not merely descriptive of them 
as individuals. Malamud differs in tone from most of the others in that much of his 
work tends generally away from the social-realistic, the naturalistic, even the neo- 
picaresque of Saul Bellow, toward the imaginative, mystical, and symbolic. In many 
of his stories, the doe-eyed rabbis and lovers of Marc Chagall seem to float above the 
streets of Manhattan. 

The title story in this new book typically represents this wedding of Russian- 
Jewish village atmosphere with American-Jewish city facts. It deals with Mendel, a 
dying man, impoverished, with a thirty-nine-year-old mentally defective son whom he 
wants to send for safekeeping to a relative in California; the father must find $35 to 
make up the train fare before he dies. He is dogged and delayed by the Angel of 
Death, here named Ginzburg. The city is dark, streaked with moonlight. The 
characters, although perfectly credible as New York Jews, are seen through a prism of 
timelessness. Simply and exquisitely, by selected details and dialogue, Malamud 
paints in the people and the city sufficiently for conviction, not so blatantly as to 
throw a glaring flashbulb light on the fantasy. At the platform gate, with the ticket at 
last bought and the train about to leave, the man and his son are blocked again by the 
angel: 


“You dog you.” Mendel lunged at Ginzburg’s throat and began to choke. 
“You bastard, don’t you understand what it means human?” 


He temporarily vanquishes the angel, puts his son aboard the train, then turns back to 
find Ginzburg and die. The encounter between the Angel of Death and the dying 
father, who cares only for his incompetent son, may stand for Malamud’s emotional 
province; that anguished, angry, victorious cry, “What it means human,” may stand 
for Malamud’s credo. 

Representative of another strain in Malamud, much more realistic yet no less 
poetically perceptive, much more satiric yet no less compassionate, is “Still Life,” a 
story about an American-Jewish painter in Rome and his sharing of a studio with a 
neurotic Italian woman, also a painter. The man, Arthur Fidelman (a favorite 
character of Malamud’s, who appears in several of his stories), is not a notable 
success with ladies or with anything else; the Italian woman has oppressive 
complexes of her own. Proximity leads to separation before it leads to a relation 
between them. In its atmosphere of passion thriving in an air of self-ridicule, of 
sexuality flaming slowly, as desire and humor and pity interweave, this story, like so 
much of Malamud, conjures up a latter-day, transposed Isaac Babel. 
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Cheever and Fitzgerald 


John Cheever is a writer of so much talent and such marked eccentricities that, at this 
relatively advanced stage of his career, he is like an eccentric member of the family: it 
is too late to change his character but he is much too important to us to be dismissed. 
It is easy to point out his flaws, particularly in his novels; it is impossible to disregard 
his unique affective powers. 

For many years before he wrote his first novel, he had built a deserved 
reputation through his short stories (principally in The New Yorker). Predominant in 
them were oddly mixed elements of Yankee humor, fantastic imagination, naturalistic 
observation, and a spiritual inquiry that made him a small-scale Dostoevsky of the 
commuters. All these elements were rarely combined in any one story, but when he 
turned to one or another (or to still others) he was able to strike the note firmly and 
hold it with clarity. 

His first novel, entitled The Wapshot Chronicle (1957), was something of a 
patchwork enterprise about an odd, endearing family in the New England town of St. 
Botolphs. The book seemed, at first, only crankily humorous but then, without losing 
that quality, it proceeded into considerable dimensions of love, darkness, eroticism, of 
contemporary comment and historical view. Its approach suggested a twentieth- 
century version of the eighteenth-century episodic novel; the joints and seams of the 
book were obvious but in a way that, in an author of quality, is almost an invitation to 
imagination, an agreement (as in certain operas) that the joints and scams have been 
skimped so that the author and reader can concentrate on principal matters. 

Cheever’s second novel, The Wapshot Scandal, continues the adventures of 
his New England clan further into the recesses and snares of this century. Other 
characters are introduced, other settings, but the chief theme is the fate of the knotty 
yet fine-grained New England strain in the corruptive modern world, a world that 
disregards both honor and the individuality that is sometimes even above honor. The 
sequel’s construction is at least as patchwork as its predecessor’s, but here this fault 
seems more important because the author’s method is more discursive. Even his tone 
varies from one of controlled sentiment that hovers over its subject to one tainted with 
sentimentality reaching for its subject from below. Yet Cheever’s odd insights—for 
which one might venture the adjective “puckish” except that they are usually tinged 
with the erotic or sardonic—his compassion, his stubborn Yankee independence, are 
as powerful as ever. 

Of the five principal characters of the first book, Aunt Honora is still very 
much as she was, living a simple, crazy life in her old house. Moses is married to 
Melissa and is living in a plump little suburban town. Coverly is married to Betsey, 
living on an atomic missile base, which, for security reasons, is “non-existent” and 
never mentioned in the press. Both brothers, in the course of the book, have trouble 
with their wives, and one of these breaches remains unrepaired. Aunt Honora, who 
has never paid her income tax, has to flee to Italy in order to protect her estate but 
returns stubbornly to die—of starvation. 

The book begins on one Christmas Eve and ends on another. The effect of the 
novel is, one might say, of a surrealist Christmas card—a jolly modern Brueghel of 
houses and streets with people going about their various diversions and businesses— 
except that as we look closer we suddenly note in the corner that one man is 
strangling another, in a bedroom an orgy is progressing, in another house someone is 
being robbed. The merriment is true, the horrors are true; and even over the horrors 
hangs an air of something more than understanding: one can almost call it acceptance. 
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The thieves, corrupters, and adulterers are part of the town, too. Cheever does not 
explicitly deplore them, he simply poses them against the changing contexts of 
American life. 

Much more serious in this novel than in the first are some plot coincidences 
and inconsistencies in some of the secondary characters. One also is less sure in this 
book that Cheever is in control of the tone he wants in every scene; sometimes two or 
more different notes are struck that seem to set up sound waves that meet and jar each 
other. But two of his strengths are stronger than ever. The first is his humor, which 
zooms sometimes into the fantastical. For example, on board an Italian ship, Aunt 
Honora plugs in a curling iron in her cabin. All the lights go off. Then she hears 
shouts and excitement in the corridor. She opens her door and finds the corridor dark. 
She realizes that she has blown out all the lights on the deck. She looks out the 
porthole and sees that the ship is losing speed. Then she hears someone outside say, 
“Both generators have blown.” All from her curling iron. 

Cheever’s second strength is his prose. It can at times become arch, but he has 
a fine faculty for poetic evocations out of commonplaces, a keen ear. Here is our last 
view of Melissa, Moses’ runaway wife, now living in Rome, as she shops in a 
supermarket: 


No willow grows aslant this stream of men and women and yet it is Ophelia 
that she most resembles, gathering her fantastic garland not of crowflowers, 
nettles, and long purples, but of salt, pepper, Bab-o, Kleenex, frozen codfish 
balls, lamb patties, hamburger, bread, butter, dressing, an American comic 
book for her son and for herself a bunch of carnations. She chants, like 
Ophelia, snatches of old tunes. “Winstons taste good like a cigarette should. 
Mr. Clean, Mr. Clean,” and when her coronet or fantastic garland seems 
completed she pays her bill and carries her trophies away, no less dignified a 
figure of grief than any other. 


It is an easy step from Cheever to F. Scott Fitzgerald, almost like tracing a 
family tree, for it is difficult to imagine the later writer exactly as he is without the 
existence of the earlier one. Fitzgerald, of all twentieth-century authors, set a certain 
tone of pathos in the midst of busy American life: the agony in the business suit, in 
the glimpse of the elusive golden girl in Pullman-car windows or luxe hotel lobbies. 
In general, he deals with the persistence of romantic travail and romantic 
introspection in contemporary trappings. 

Andrew Turnbull, author of a well-received biography of Fitzgerald, has 
edited The Letters of F. Scott Fitzgerald, “a selection from perhaps twice this number 
that were available,” yet a plump and satisfying book. There has been much criticism 
of Turnbull’s arrangement of the letters: he has grouped them according to the 
principal recipients, all the letters to one person in one group, arranged in 
chronological order, so that one can follow seriatim Fitzgerald’s letters to his 
daughter, his wife, his editor Maxwell Perkins, and so on. The objection has been 
raised that this makes one go back in time at the end of each group to the beginning of 
the next, but this is more than balanced by the opportunity to follow the development 
of a particular strand in Fitzgerald’s life without having to remember what was in his 
last letter to, say, Perkins when one comes across the next Perkins letter thirty pages 
later. Malcolm Cowley commented that one would have to know Fitzgerald’s 
biography in order to appreciate this arrangement. He is right; but no one ignorant of 
Fitzgerald would be interested in these letters anyway. 
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The pathetic Fitzgerald story has become almost a kind of magic totem in the 
last decade. His failure to realize himself completely puts him at the head of other 
failures (for example, James Agee and Nathanael West) whose early deaths preserve 
their careers as sterling symbols of incompletion in a troubled time. Fitzgerald, it is 
clear, would have preferred not to become a glamorous certification of the 
“impossibilities” of victory for the artist today. He was, in fact, engaged in a heroic 
struggle to reclaim and reassert himself when a heart attack killed him. 

Aside from the insights into his character, the revelations of tenderness, 
suffering, and naiveté, this collection is interesting because of the number of voices in 
which it inevitably speaks; the husband is not the father, who is not the friend, who is 
not the writer, and the writer goes from youth to success to despair to desperate hope. 
For example, the first letter to Edmund Wilson (1917) affects a youthful boredom that 
is amusingly belied by the zest with which he quotes in full two poems, one by their 
friend John Peale Bishop, one by himself. His last letter to Wilson (1940), at the end 
of his life, complains with real acid of an article by that same Bishop and says, “It 
can’t be jealousy for there isn’t much to be jealous of anymore.” 

The letters to his agent, his editors, his friends, his Hollywood associates are 
often fascinating historically and intrinsically. (Included is the now-famous one to 
Joseph Mankiewicz, then a film producer, who had revised a Fitzgerald script: “I gave 
you a drawing and you simply took a box of chalk and touched it up. Pat has now 
become a sentimental girl from Brooklyn, and I guess all these years I’ve been 
kidding myself about being a good writer.”) But if any of these letters are indisputable 
literature, they are the ones to his daughter. As William Styron said, “. . . taken 
together [they] form a small masterpiece.” Fitzgerald writes to her with love, concern, 
pride, and with paternal advice of a pertinence and humor far out of the ordinary. But 
their most unusual aspect is their frankness of mind, hardly equaled in any of his 
letters to his contemporaries: 


Once one is caught up into the material world not one person in ten thousand 
finds the time to form literary taste, to examine the validity of philosophic 
concepts for himself, or to form what, for lack of a better phrase, I might call 
the wise and tragic sense of life. By this I mean the thing that lies behind all 
great careers, from Shakespeare’s to Abraham Lincoln’s, and as far back as 
there are books to read—the sense that life is essentially a cheat and its 
conditions are those of defeat, and that the redeeming things are not 
“happiness and pleasure” but the deeper satisfactions that come out of 
struggle. 


Camus 


As the title Notebooks, 1935-1942 reveals, Albert Camus kept notebooks from 1935, 
when he was twenty-two, until his death in 1960; at least two more volumes of them 
will be published after this present one. The reading of authors’ notebooks (as distinct 
from diaries, journals, and memoirs) is one of the special ancillary pleasures of 
literature: an inside view of the workshop, a chance to watch germination, to glean the 
fragments dropped or altered or for which the author never found a satisfactory form. 
Chekhov, Mark Twain, and Henry James are only three examples of men whose art is 
enriched by a knowledge of the observational and imaginative flood out of which 
clarity was ordered. This first of Camus’s notebooks, despite the fact that some critics 
have questioned Philip Thody’s translation, is a bonanza in itself and promises future 
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riches in further volumes. 

Several themes dominate the entries. First, there is youth, but youth in a 
particularly responsible and aware way: not carefree but welcoming of care; with 
precocious insights into the gravity of life and with the young strength to essay it. (“I 
became aware of the possibilities for which I am responsible. Every minute of life 
carries with it its miraculous value, and its face of eternal youth.”) Ample, too, is his 
feeling for place, his bond with the Algiers of sun and sea. (“No one who lives in the 
sunlight makes a failure of his life.”) Sex and love are not absent from his sensibilities 
and preoccupations, but the degree of his youthful perception about them is 
extraordinary. (“He said, ‘We must have one love, one great love in our life, since it 
gives us an alibi for all the moments when we are filled with motiveless despair.’” 
Notes for stories, for his play Caligula, for his first novel dot the pages, as do 
reflections and comments on his readings. His attention to Kierkegaard and Nietzsche 
is not surprising, but the references to Plotinus, like Camus a North African, of the 
third century, are less predictable. In 1935 Camus was writing a thesis on Neo- 
Platonism and Christian Thought, which he presented successfully for a diploma in 
1936. It seems appropriate that Plotinus, generally considered the link between the 
Hellenic and the Christian philosophic systems, should have had particular appeal to a 
young thinker who felt the need of a new link between the Christian systems and a 
nebulous, unresolved future. 

Occasionally Camus dashes off a pronunciamento that is a reminder that he is 
a mere mortal and a young one. (“Not only is there no solution, but there aren’t even 
any problems.”) But much of the time his sensitivity to environment, his perception of 
character and mood, his grasp of mental process are astonishing for his youth. His 
definition of an intellectual, written when he was twenty-two, would do credit to a 
sage: 


An intellectual is someone whose mind watches itself. I like this, because I am 
happy to be both halves, the watcher and the watched. “Can they be brought 
together?” This is a practical question. We must get down to it. “I despise 
intelligence” really means: “I cannot hear my doubts.” 


Yet of all the themes that wind through these notebooks, the dominant one, 
which underlies much of the above and appears in its own right, is the evolution of his 
philosophical concept of the Absurd. This concept was articulated in his first long 
philosophical essay and his first novel, “The Myth of Sisyphus” and The Stranger 
(both published in 1942). The theme begins, in these notebooks, with the simple 
jotting of the word “absurdity” and is taken up later in a speech sketched for his play 
Caligula (but not included in the published play) in which the dead emperor appears 
at the end: 


[Caligula] is in each one of you. If you were given the power, if you had the 
courage, if you loved life, you would see this monster or this angel that you 
carry within yourselves break loose. Our century is dying for having accepted 
values, for having believed that things could be made beautiful and cease to be 
absurd. 


Further elaborations persist, including a draft of Meursault’s reflections in The 
Stranger while awaiting execution, until on February 21, 1941, Camus notes that 
“Sisyphus” is finished and “the three absurds are now complete.” (The other two are 
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The Stranger and Caligula.) 

This philosophy of the Absurd, though it cannot be said to originate with 
Camus, has one of its best statements in his fiction and essays. In “The Myth of 
Sisyphus” (as translated by Justin O’Brien) he writes: 


In a universe that is suddenly deprived of illusions and of light, man feels a 
stranger. His is an irremediable exile, because he is deprived of memories of a 
lost homeland as much as he lacks the hope of a promised land to come. This 
divorce between man and his life, the actor and his setting, truly constitutes 
the feeling of Absurdity. 


Thus Camus seems to be delineating the landscape and context in which the Sartrean 
exposition of existentialism can reside. There is divided opinion as to whether (at 
least until their overt split on communism) these two authors can be grouped together; 
but there seems a logical connection, if not progress, from the above to Sartre’s 
closing statement in his Existentialism: 


Existentialism is nothing else than an attempt to draw all the consequences of 
a coherent atheistic position. It isn’t trying to plunge man into despair at all. 
But if one calls every attitude of unbelief despair, like the Christians, then the 
word is not being used in its original sense. . . . It is plain dishonesty for 
Christians to make no distinction between their own despair and ours and then 
to call us despairing. 


To which, in order to close the circle, must be appended these lines from the 
end of Camus’s essay in which he has taken Sisyphus as the archetypal absurd hero, 
condemned to push a rock up a hill through eternity only to see it roll down again and 
to repeat his task: 


One does not discover the absurd without being tempted to write a manual of 
happiness. . . . Happiness and the absurd . . . are inseparable. It would be a 
mistake to say that happiness necessarily springs from the absurd discovery. It 
happens as well that the feeling of the absurd springs from happiness... . 
Sisyphus teaches the higher fidelity that negates the gods and raises rocks. . . . 
The struggle itself toward the heights is enough to fill a man’s heart. One must 
imagine Sisyphus happy. 


Camus, winner of the Nobel Prize at forty-four and tragically dead at forty-six, 
is one of the most stimulating essayists and novelists whom the world has seen on this 
side of what might be called the Great Divide of the Twentieth Century. That Divide 
consists of three peaks: the humanistic failure of communism, which for many 
intellectuals remained as a kind of last emergency exit in case of hopelessness but 
which is now demonstrably no more of an escape route than any other dogma; the 
Nazi scourge, which defiled and made ridiculous those remnants of nineteenth- 
century idealism and of conventional religious belief (in any genuine, effective sense) 
that survived World War I; the Atomic Bomb, which put the future itself in doubt. 
These notebooks were written before the last of these phenomena occurred, but they 
reflect, and in many senses are the fruit of, the first two. Camus saw the futility of 
man’s theological self-deceptions and philosophical placebos, yet he could not deny, 
did not desire to deny, the joy of living. His work combines an undeluded perception 
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of what life is not and perhaps can never be, with life’s constant renewal of the hope 
that it will have meaning; and it is this combination that gives his work its special 
poignance. 


Rawicz 


The one work remaining for our consideration was composed, consciously, on this 
side of the Great Divide and bears some relation to it. That work is Blood from the 
Sky, a novel by Piotr Rawicz, a Ukrainian Jew born in 1919 who underwent the 
German occupation of his country, spent three years in concentration camps, and, 
after the war, studied in Poland and in France, where he now lives and writes (in 
French). His novel is the premier work of fiction thus far published in America on the 
subject of the German mass murder of the Jews, surpassing André Schwarz-Bart’s 
moving but overrated work titled The Last of the Just. It is not merely a recital of 
horrors, though horrors it contains in plenty. It is a work of art that is dramatic, 
compassionate, even humorous and lyrical, as incredible as that may seem. 

The artistic conception is that of a survivor (in Paris) telling, in episodic, café- 
chat, rueful manner, what he remembers or has scribbled down about his experiences. 
The conversational ease of the method and the saddened cleverness of the hero- 
narrator make the tone almost objective, observant, and this, by indirection, heightens 
the tragedy. (“. . . I have opened this story as one would open a shop.”’) 

Boris, the hero, recounts his life like a twentieth-century Gil Blas, hardly 
expecting that anyone will believe what he has to say, not insisting that anyone do, yet 
treating it in his own eyes as commonplace. This tone allows the grimness to slip in— 
more painfully than if it were insisted on. The humiliations, tortures, and murders are 
sometimes seen almost wryly, almost with a c’est la vie air, as if they had to be 
expected by the unlucky or unwily. The Germans and their accomplices are treated 
with consummate irony, as if they were just men like any other men doing their jobs. 
Mass murders, the burying of Jews up to their heads and allowing them to starve, the 
gouging out of Jewish children’s eyes—all these are recounted without a break in the 
narrator’s voice, without stress or unusual emphasis. (And, hovering above it all, there 
is a suggestion of guilt in Boris at being fortunate enough to survive.) 

This game-of-art with reality gives the subject a greater dimension of reality 
than confrontation because the reader fills in the missing steps of the process: namely, 
the author knows that everyone knows what happened and that no one can really 
comprehend it, not even those (like himself) who were there. This tangential, even 
occasionally almost flippant view of hell illuminates it more brightly: reveals in its 
depths not only the multifold deaths of Jews and others but the possibly fatal wound 
of Western civilization. All recalled over a café table between drinks. 

Boris is, like the author, a Ukrainian Jew: flaneur, poet, womanizer, who 
undergoes the German occupation as if it were all done to test his ingenuity. He looks 
so little like a Jew that for long periods of time he can escape direct harassment, can 
become in fact as well as attitude an observer, can transmute his tears to self- 
protective mockery, even scorn, can admit dreadful paradoxical truth. When he sees a 
line of girls being led away to slaughter: “I was overcome by a feeling of jealousy at 
the thought of their end, of the flame that was to usurp my place and lick these breasts 
and hips to death. A jealousy fiercer than that which I felt for their lives.” Of a Jewish 
streetwalker rounded up by Germans with other Jewish women for shipment to death: 
“Being entitled to share the fate of respectable women counted for more in her eyes 
than the nature of that fate.” Together with his mistress, the voluptuous and jealous 
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Naomi, Boris undergoes a series of what can almost be called escapades as they make 
their way through the Ukraine and out of it. The general Jewish destiny almost 
catches up with him at last, however; his circumcision almost gets him killed. Only a 
quick-witted lie saves him. 

The hero’s poems, which are included, are not of much moment; and there are 
several structural lapses. But Rawicz has created a memorial that, by its very 
taciturnity, proclaims loudly the enormity of man’s failures to mankind; that at the 
core of its quiet, humorous method reveals a heart frozen past any thaw; that 
epitomizes and distills those days when human lives were destroyed in gross lots, 
when (as Boris says) “Europe was pouring away like silence.” 

It is customary, and a good custom, to point out that a review like the 
foregoing has not selected the “best” books of the past year, nor even all the good 
ones—only those that one reader found worthy of comment in a necessarily limited 
space. Indeed, I hope that other readers will be disturbed by some omissions, apparent 
now or by reason of future reading. One obvious gap is that poetry has not been 
treated despite the fact that many volumes by talented poets, Americans and others, 
appeared during 1963. The excuse must be that to choose with even the approximate 
fairness hopefully applied in other fields one would have to be at least equally well 
acquainted with the range of recently published verse, to avoid depending on 
“success” as a guide in that field any more than in others. This would mean a feat of 
reading that is not physically possible. But at any rate, it can be noted that three 
highly valued poets recently published retrospective collections—Mark Van Doren, 
Babette Deutsch, and John Crowe Ransom—and that two poets of like stature 
published new collections: Conrad Aiken and (posthumously) E. E. Cummings. The 
lines that close Aiken’s poem “Overture to Today” may serve to close this essay: 


The world as word 
this is the poem which the wise poet writes 
in us and through us and around us writes 
and invites 
all things created, and all things to come, 
each to make tribute and contribute make 
to what is never whole 
or wholly heard. 
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Can Culture Explode? Notes on Subsidizing the Arts (1 August 1965, 
Commentary) 


Two events of high importance in American cultural history occurred last 
March. The first was the publication of the Rockefeller Panel Report on the 
performing arts. The second came two days later (a coincidence?): President 
Johnson’s proposal to Congress of legislation for the establishment of a National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities. Neither of these events was completely 
novel. Foundations and councils have long been investigating aspects of the American 
arts, and dozens of bills to support the arts in various ways have been proposed in 
Congress over the years, with the first bill for an arts council in 1877. But the 
Rockefeller Report, which assimilated thirty-one other reports prepared for its panel, 
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is the first comprehensive one in its field; and the Johnson proposal is the first for 
government spending on the arts to be made by a president since Franklin Roosevelt’s 
New Deal measures, which arose out of the need to stem unemployment, not out of an 
interest in art. 

Few persons to whom the idea of art is vital can hear of such matters as this 
foundation report or this proposed bill without an initial shudder—or, at the calmest, a 
small smile. This present inquiry is in fact intended for those who have experienced 
that shudder and who may indeed have experienced nothing else. For it is my premise 
that there is quite literally no choice but to face the historicity of these two events. In 
so many other fields—political and economic and educational policy—we have seen 
example after sickening example of attempts to ignore or reverse the flow of history 
instead of trying to influence it, and with the same unvarying result: the future is 
resigned and consigned to those least worthy to direct it, often the very enemies we 
want to avoid. 

Quite apart from personal preferences, the direction of American cultural 
movement is clear. Arts centers proliferate around the country; Lincoln Center and 
Los Angeles are only the best known at present. More than twenty state arts councils 
exist or are authorized. In 1962, President Kennedy appointed a Special Consultant on 
the Arts; in 1964, President Johnson appointed a Special Assistant. Profound changes 
are inevitable in the arts. I contend, without paradox, that only those who are opposed 
to change, or are suspicious of it, are qualified to superintend those changes; and must 
certainly be concerned to influence them. 

Between the bill and the report there are several similarities and one major 
difference. The bill embraces all the arts (including fashion design!) and all the 
humanities including “those aspects of the social sciences that have humanistic 
content and employ humanistic methods.” The report is concerned only with the 
performing arts, from which, in the panel’s definition, radio, television, and films are 
excluded. The bill and the report are addressed to some common questions: the 
economic status and problems of the arts; accomplishment in the arts relative to other 
national accomplishments; the measurable growth of public interest in art; how to 
bring the arts to regions of the country that do not have, or see, much of them. 

The bill (Senate 1483, House 6050) would set up a tripartite body: a so-called 
Endowment for the Arts, another for the Humanities, and a third group, a Federal 
Council, to correlate the activities of the first two. The bill would authorize the 
appropriation of $10 million a year to be used for grants-in-aid to non-profit groups 
and “in appropriate cases” to individuals. Most, though not all, of this money is to be 
awarded on the basis of matching grants, and additional funds up to $5 million each 
would be available to the Endowments to match contributions they may get from 
private sources. There are also provisions for teacher-training in the arts and the 
humanities. Each Endowment would have a chairman and an internal advisory 
council; the overall supervisory Federal Council would consist of these Endowment 
chairmen, the Commissioner of Education (whose Office this bill hopes to 
“strengthen” in responsibility vis-a-vis the arts and humanities), the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, the Director of the National Science Foundation, the 
Librarian of Congress, and a member designated by the Secretary of State (who has in 
his department an Assistant Secretary for Education and Cultural Affairs). 

The bill forbids any government department or employee to exercise any 
control over any non-federal group dealing with the Foundation. (As assurance, we 
are often told in this connection that the National Science Foundation and the 
National Institutes of Health report no government interference. For some, this 
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assurance has limited conviction: no scientific report is likely, for instance, to contain 
the four-letter words that a new government-supported play might contain.) President 
Johnson said in his accompanying message: “Freedom is an essential condition for the 
artist, and in proportion as freedom is diminished, so is the prospect of artistic 
achievement.” The President’s statement is historically untrue, but sponsors of this 
kind of legislation always say something like it, and it is probably healthy that they 
make the ritual bow. 

The Humanities Endowment, not our particular concern here, is intended to 
“develop and encourage pursuit of a national policy for the promotion of progress and 
scholarship in the humanities”; help research; foster interchange; support publication 
of scholarly works. The net effect is as of any educational foundation. 

But the Arts Endowment is a much pricklier subject. Its principal purpose is to 
grant aid to non-profit groups; and here is the root difference between the two 
Endowments. The best work in the humanities is usually associated with non-profit 
institutions: universities, study centers, and so on. The best work in the arts is more 
likely to be associated with profitable or unprofitable, rather than non-profit, 
institutions. It is obvious that the government is reluctant to become an investor in 
theatrical or musical productions or in trade-book publishing (although, as Variety 
pointed out, an impresario’s private foundation, like the David Merrick Foundation, 
could benefit under the act). But essentially this constriction on aid is incongruous 
with a society in which many of the best people in the arts—especially the performing 
arts—are also capitalist entrepreneurs or are connected with them. The additional 
provision for grants to “appropriate” individuals is intended to help in the less 
expensive arts, but it can be doubted that there will be many grants to painters and 
photographers in the foreseeable future. Grants to groups, non-profit ones, will 
probably seem much the safer course. 

As for the Arts Endowment chairman, the immediate choice seems plain. This 
bill would shift the President’s present National Council on the Arts to the new 
National Endowment. The head of the present Council, and the presumable first 
chairman of the Endowment, is Roger L. Stevens, a theatrical producer who has 
earned his distinction by operating, to a large extent, in the upper reaches of popular 
drama. 

Thus at once the Arts section of the bill defines its own two chief limitations. 
First, the government wants to respect the ideal of private enterprise at the same time 
as its very action proves that private enterprise—which has given us most of our art— 
is incapable of fulfilling new needs. Second, decisions on grants for arts projects will 
be in the hands of a chairman who has been appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. That chairman will have a council of twenty-four 
advisers but he will not be bound by them; decisions on grants will finally be his. 
Thus his judgment must inevitably set the tone of the whole enterprise. The chairman 
will rarely be the personal choice of a President; he will be suggested by presidential 
advisers and will be someone acceptable to a Senate committee. As far as can be 
predicted, he is likely to be a Stevens, a well-meaning man, ambitious within the 
bounds of irreproachably bourgeois taste. The bill that provides for non-interference 
with grantees cannot order imagination and perception in the grantor. 

The contrast is sharp between possibilities of useful aid in the humanities and 
in the arts. Scholarship has at least as many dullards and almost as many fakers as the 
arts, but qualifications are more reliably demonstrable. A list of reputable teaching 
posts and publications by reputable presses will probably certify a sound art historian. 
A list of big gallery shows and good reviews for a painter may indicate talent; it may 
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also indicate merely clever politicking, a flair for vogue, even opportune sexual 
proclivity. Everyone wants to help the arts these days, and as a piece of proposed 
legislation, this bill has a quite genuinely inspiriting tone. But it leaves us with hard 
queries. Can the arts—the performing arts in particular—be effectively helped while 
there is a proscription against helping any worthy enterprise? Can non-artists choose 
the man who chooses the artists to be helped—and should decisions on grants be left 
ultimately to one man? Can one man be competent in all the arts, even with twenty- 
four assorted advisers? Instead of a chairman, would it not be more sensible to have 
an Executive Committee of, say, five members? And since the President would 
nominate the members on advice, should not the bill specify that he take such advice 
from professionals—from at least one practicing artist or critic in each of the arts 
mentioned in the bill? 

If these two changes were made, then the Senate’s right to disapprove ought 
properly to be limited to matters outside the province of art (improbity, for example). 
I do not imply that all Senators are ipso facto boors, but if the bill prevents the 
government from interfering with artists, it ought to complete the phrase and prevent 
the government from interfering with the judges of art. Such a senatorial limitation 
would be without precedent, but the subject is without precedent. 

No opinion of the proposed budget is possible in a vacuum. Five million 
dollars can be a huge waste or it can be far too small a sum if sensibly allocated. 
There was an early fear that much of the money might, under the non-profit 
specification, go to amateur groups; the Senate has added provisions “giving 
emphasis to . . . the maintenance and encouragement of professional excellence.” The 
fear was probably unjustified that admittedly amateur groups would get funds, but the 
fear was, and is, legitimate if the word “amateur” is used connotatively. There is 
likely to be such a dread of backing the commercial, such an eagerness to serve the 
Muses purely, that many high-minded groups may benefit whose sole qualifications 
are their high-mindedness and the fact that they fit the bill’s definition of “non- 
profit.” This eagerness is already evident in the bill’s inclusion of all the arts and 
several crafts. For example, folk art is listed, but how does one subsidize it? Isn’t 
subsidy a contradiction of the very term “folk art”? Does the bill envision a grant to a 
brothel barrelhouse pianist? Or does it mistake singers such as Joan Baez for folk 
artists? 

Still, on balance, the bill can be welcomed, if only as a necessary first step. 
For reasons to be discussed later, government subsidy is becoming inevitable. A first 
bill needs to be passed and used: to get administrative wrinkles ironed out and, more 
important, to begin to answer—in practice—the fundamental question of what 
government subsidy can actually do in the United States. Minimally, it can, without 
much doubt, accomplish some good in nourishing proved musical and dance groups, 
possibly even some theater groups, and helping them to tour. Beyond that, there is 
much to be determined, and the determination may as well begin. But two large, 
related reservations are imperative. Partially the bill grows out of an urge to fill the 
greater leisure provided by our society’s technology and affluence; but there is no 
direct connection between leisure and art. Why not subsidize more bowling alleys or 
hobby groups? Any view of art as an added recreational facility, preferable because 
high-toned, must be crippling from the start. Second, despite the emphasis on 
American creativity in its language, there is no necessary connection between the bill 
and a genuine American culture. This, too, will be discussed. 

As of late June, the bill had passed the Senate by a voice vote “without a 
murmur of dissent” (Variety). Previously, the Senate’s Labor and Public Welfare 
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Committee had approved it with an “apparently unanimous voice vote” (New York 
Times). The committee’s unanimity, said the Times, “reflected a growing sentiment in 
Congress to aid the creative and performing arts.” Another way to state the matter 
may be that the bill’s existence, the President’s sponsorship, the committee approval, 
and the Senate passage represent political acumen sensing a public mood. 

That public mood is underscored and explicated in the report sponsored by the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund. Entitled The Performing Arts: Problems and Prospects 
(McGraw-Hill, 258 pp.), it is signed by thirty panel members, including an architect, a 
museum director, the presidents of Neiman-Marcus, CBS-TV, the Retail Clerks 
International Association, and an editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal. Professionals 
from music and drama are on the panel but none from dance, although dance is one of 
the three arts examined. 

The purpose of the report is to tell the American public what is happening in 
our performing arts, the “trouble” they are in, the support that they have received and 
that they need, how the help can and should be given. The panel states that its data 
came from previous papers, arts organizations, witnesses, interviews, and 
questionnaires, all of which, it notes with perhaps a touch of pride, were “deliberated 
for more than eighty hours at five two-day meetings.” The members report that they 
“encountered considerable difficulty in obtaining adequate information. Our 
experience confirms our judgment that among the key problems of the performing 
arts in America today are the lack of sufficient data and a central source of 
information.” 

One might not have thought of these as “key” problems. This approach to the 
performing arts renders their problems analogous (as the panel boasts) to such matters 
as foreign policy and military preparedness, which have already been treated by this 
Foundation. But the fact that the arts are being put in that analogous relation by a 
group of eminent Americans is of extraordinary social importance; and it prepares us, 
in a negative sense, for the net effect, of the report. 

That effect is one of platitude, pedestrian perception, Rotarian ambition. The 
report soberly envisages a nation teeming with drama devotees, concert-goers, and 
ballet-lovers. Doubtless it has its uses as the first comprehensive factual study in the 
field; doubtless, also, it is mechanistic and painfully inharmonious with its subject. It 
is so thoroughly a contemporary product that it is as much a warning as a help. 

In Chapter One, “The Arts in America,’ we get again, as with President 
Johnson, the ritual bow to the freedom essential to the artist. One does not deride the 
thesis, but it simply does not fit the facts. Did the performances of Gieseking and 
Flagstad deteriorate under the Nazis? Has life under Stalin and Khrushchev maimed 
the art of Ulanova or Oistrakh? As for writers: Did Molière wither when he had to 
alter Tartuffe to suit Louis XIV? Did prison itself keep Cervantes or Bunyan from 
writing? Freedom, which is always relative, is certainly pleasant and preferable, but 
these ritual bows typify the non-artist’s sentimental view of some of the realities of 
art, alerting us to the quality of perception at hand. 

Each chapter contains italicized conclusions, as tenets in a credo. This first 
chapter states the tenet, much quoted, that the place of the arts “is not on the periphery 
of society but at its center, that they are not just a form of recreation but are of central 
importance to our well-being and happiness.” It goes on: “In the panel’s view, this 
status will not be widely achieved unless artistic excellence is the constant goal of 
every artist and arts organization, and mediocrity is recognized as the ever-present 
enemy of true progress in the development of the arts.” In terms of audience 
satisfaction many mediocre artists, and worse, have contributed substantially to public 
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well-being and happiness. Even more curious, what is the connection between artistic 
excellence and moving the arts to the center of society? Many excellent artists have 
not been at the center. The statement implies that what has kept the arts from being 
central in American life is the fact that they have not been excellent. For much of 
musical performance, dance creation and performance, this is simply not true. Many 
chamber groups, ballet and modern dance groups, recognized as first-class by experts, 
are far from central: would starve without help. The reason for their peripheral 
position would seem to lie elsewhere. 

We come to practical matters in Chapter Two, “The Performing Arts—Today 
and Tomorrow.” Here are quoted some of the well-bruited statistics about the 
increased number of performing groups: orchestras, opera companies, theatrical and 
dance companies. Then, with a show of rigor, the report deflates these figures by 
stating that most of this growth has been in amateur groups. The reduction is not as 
drastic, however, as that made by Igor Stravinsky in a recent interview in the New 
York Review of Books: 


Some recent hoopla on the nation’s culture reported by Time magazine 
included the claim that our symphony orchestras have grown in number “from 
800 to 1300.” [Rockefeller says 1,401]. ... The count . . . I can assure you, is 
close to a hundred per cent inflated. Of those deserving the name we have 
more likely grown from eight to thirteen, though I doubt that as many as 
thirteen offer full-time livelihood to their entire personnel [Rockefeller says 
54], and I am certain that there are not thirteen capable of preparing first-rate 
performances of the new works of our outstanding younger composers. 


This makes interesting reading after the panel’s earlier statement about mediocrity. 

Chapter Two also states that Broadway is “being bypassed by those who wish 
to offer and those who wish to accept the theater as one of America’s flourishing art 
forms. It is this process that has most significance today.” It has indeed, so long as we 
remember that a group does not become an art theater merely by bypassing 
Broadway. As tenet, this chapter “recommends that the artistic goal of the nation be 
the day when the performing arts are considered a permanent year-round contribution 
to communities throughout the country, and our artists are considered as necessary as 
our educators.” Aside from the tone of chicken-in-every-pot wholesomeness, it can be 
noted that the goal offered has no precedent in recorded history and small basis in 
valid cultural hope. 

The next chapter, “Box Office and Other Earned Income,” says that non-profit 
organizations should not be expected to pay their way out of receipts. This takes us 
further down the road indicated by the Johnson bill. If these ideas are implemented, 
and profit-aimed organizations are debarred from aid, then they are going to be forced 
more and more into commercial productions to survive. It can be argued that most 
profit-aimed groups are largely commercial now. More pointedly, however, it can be 
argued that a// performing groups ought to be subsidized and, commercial or not (for 
reasons to be discussed), are going to need aid in the future. The facts prophesy that, 
in a matter of years, very little performance will be financed entirely by venture 
capital, that the majority of performing groups—even the sheerly commercial in 
content—will have to find subsidized modes in order to exist. One senses that the 
drafters of both the bill and the report are aware of this eventuality. The persistent use 
in both documents of the “non-profit” formulation seems a device to avoid the charge 
of creeping socialism. 
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In the following three chapters, the most useful ones, the report considers how 
deficits (presumably in these non-profit groups) have been and can be met. There are 
three sources of funds: individual, corporate, and foundation contributions. In all three 
categories, a very small proportion of annual donations is for the arts, and a small 
proportion of that for the performing arts. Only two per cent of our national charitable 
contributions, given by individuals, “goes to cultural programs of all kinds, with the 
performing arts receiving much less than half the total.” Out of the millions in 
corporate donations, at most three to four per cent (from $16 to $21 million in 1963) 
goes to the arts. Foundation support is similarly minuscule—one to two per cent of 
their spendable funds assigned to the performing arts. Local foundations are urged to 
particular activity in the field of recurring grants. National foundations are urged to 
concentrate on planning, innovation, “means of solving basic problems.” AlI 
foundations are urged to be more encouraging of the bold and venturesome—advice 
that will be seconded by those of us who feel that foundations tend to be as bound by 
records of past success and prospects of future success as any commercial manager. 

We come, then, to the major subject of government support. The panel 
believes, naturally, that government support should not vitiate private incentive. It 
urges local governments to support their local arts organizations and to encourage 
study of the arts in their school systems; it suggests that state governments be 
principally concerned to make art available to citizens who have no local arts council. 
Various lesser aspects of present and possible federal support are touched upon. First 
(without knowledge of the Johnson bill) the panel approves the development of the 
present National Council on the Arts, which is headed by Mr. Stevens. The panel also 
notes with approval the overseas Cultural Presentations Program, a program that has 
been roundly—and, I think, soundly—scored by W. McNeil Lowry and Gertrude S. 
Hooker of the Ford Foundation in a paper presented at the American Assembly in 
1962. Then such matters as copyright flaws and tax inequities are considered—all 
relatively easily accomplishable, compared with other proposals in this report, all long 
overdue of accomplishment. 

At this point direct federal aid—one of the subjects of the Johnson bill—steps 
on like a star with a delayed entrance. Again there is a warning that aid must not 
encourage mediocrity, which sounds odd after the endorsement of Stevens and the 
overseas program. There is favorable comment on government aid in Britain and 
Western Europe and a note that one of the studies prepared for this panel “disclosed 
virtually no complaint that public funds impaired artistic freedom” in Europe. It is a 
point worth emphasis, but again the panel has left an observation incomplete. Perhaps 
the European condition obtains because of factors not applicable in the United States: 
some long-established traditions (for instance, state theaters and operas); 
homogeneous national cultures; the very smallness of some countries. May it not be 
misleading to suggest that parallel actions would work as smoothly here as abroad? 

The panel concludes that, for the present, federal aid can be most effectively 
provided by matching grants to meet the capital needs of arts organizations—in other 
words, to help them principally with building facilities. Thus the report is much more 
conservative than the bill, which, while it specifies building aid as one purpose, is not 
limited to it and is also not limited to matching grants. While supplying funds for 
building, the panel says, the government can gain experience in other forms of aid for 
the arts. This may be called the Lincoln Center syndrome: experience in real estate 
provides knowledge in art. The risks in the bill look cheerier after the stodgy 
portfolio-planning mentality of the report. 
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A chapter on “Organization and Management of the Arts” tells us: “As talent 
is needed to create and perform a work of art, so equal talent—though of a different 
sort—is needed to create and govern the institutions that provide the settings for these 
arts.” For me, the phrase “though of a different sort” is the most enchanting in the 
book. Board members, we are told, should be as carefully screened as performers. 
Then we get four pages on artistic direction and artistic standards, all the space that 
the report gives to these topics. A sample of the level of thought: “Selection of artists 
is one of the most difficult responsibilities of the artistic director.” Another: 


It would be foolish, for example, for the conductor of the average community 
orchestra to demand from his orchestra a level of performance exceeding the 
competence of the orchestra. The real challenge is to strive for an ever closer 
balance between the actual and the attainable and to make measurable 
progress toward the time when all conditions of quality can be considered 
relevant in planning future programs. 


Beneath the sales-manual prose, what can we find here other than advice not to 
disturb the original level of competence and also to make progress? The paragraph 
ends, of course, with another warning against mediocrity. 

Next we consider “The University”: as trainer of future professionals, as 
sustainer of artists-in-residence, as provider of means for experiment (electronic 
music is a prime instance); and as impresario. The panel urges that more support be 
given the weakening programs for professional training and that the imbalance 
between support of the physical sciences and the arts/humanities be redressed. The 
function of the university as impresario seems to me understated. Anyone who visits 
universities and colleges around the country knows that they often provide audiences 
as alert as any that can be found, much more so than most older audiences. Some kind 
of intercollegiate network—arranged by region or by emphasis of interest—could 
provide remunerative circuits for theatrical companies and would even encourage the 
production of independent films. 

The penultimate chapter notes approvingly that, with the aid of the Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, the Phoenix Theatre of New York played Hamlet to more 
than 100,000 students—to me, a matter of some regret since I thought the production 
incompetent, one that could please only those who feel that “any Shakespeare is better 
than no Shakespeare.” (In analogy, would educators feel that any college is better than 
no college?) For me, this Hamlet statistic is further evidence that the panel, despite its 
iterated warnings against mediocrity, is subject to drugging by numbers. Further— 
straying from its self-defined province—it states that “the commercial television 
industry has a definite responsibility to improve its methods of presentation and 
programing in the performing arts.” This is about as helpful as declaring that 
McCall’s has “a definite responsibility” to improve its literary standards. The panel 
thinks, too, that the performing arts need better criticism. It probably also thinks that 
bankrupt men need money. It suggests the possibility of circuit-riding critics serving 
several newspapers in smaller communities. If nothing else, this is a mine of 
suggestions for farce. 

The last chapter tells us yet again that we must not allow our focus on quality 
to weaken or shift, also that art is beautiful and relevant. In conclusion, the panel says 
that it knows that the report bristles with problems to which there are no easy 
answers. I have examined the report at this length precisely because it exemplifies a 
current national state of mind: a combination of social good will and cultural myopia 
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(“Let’s get together and lick this thing”). Grant that the report is intended as a 
statistical and organizational analysis, not as a philosophical essay; still, no work in 
this domain can be licensed to be so lacking in sensitivity, perception, vision. 

There is, to be sure, some value in its economic details and advice. Like the 
Johnson bill, it recognizes—by implication, never by clear confrontation—the 
existence of what we may call the Golden Vise. On the one hand, higher wages, 
shorter hours, more education, have tremendously increased the audience for 
entertainment (including, but not limited to, the arts). On the other hand, the very 
same factors—obviously happy in  themselves—have tremendously and 
disproportionately increased the cost of producing that entertainment for that 
increased audience. In a free economy, as general affluence grows, the condition will 
probably be aggravated; the vise will tighten as both jaws grow stronger. More people 
will want more entertainment (and art), and the cost of producing it will continue to 
zoom. The bill and the report are addressed to alleviating that pressure—a continuing 
pressure, which will need continuing relief. 

But, as usual, economics is far from the whole story. Serious consideration of 
the bill and the report has to leave the organizational and quantitative for the 
qualitative, has in fact to consider fundamental questions and doubts about cultural 
direction. Yet neither the bill nor the report is much concerned with the qualitative 
subject of taste. One does not look for dogma but for some knowledge that taste, 
which cannot be absolute, is the only absolute requirement. Thus there is much talk of 
training, but who are to be the teachers? For example, most teachers of acting that I 
have seen lately have either been Method cultists or academic preparers of more 
academic preparers. What are the panel’s recommendations—even preferences? In 
music, which conductors are admired? Does the panel prefer the way George Szell 
conducts and administers an orchestra or the methods of Leonard Bernstein? The 
panel evidently felt that it would be out of place to offer recommendations and, in its 
blandness, makes it seem that such recommendations do not matter. It just goes on 
(with some questionable laudatory references) abhorring mediocrity. 

The problem is of course not soluble; but without a constant preoccupation 
with its insolubility, any statement on cultural extension is incomplete and possibly 
suspect. For on this depends everything else, including the allocation of funds. For we 
are facing the moment, as the bill and report make clear in spite of themselves, when 
a bourgeois civilization, having prospered for two hundred years, is no longer content 
to be tolerated in relation to art; it is powerful enough to take over art, is increasingly 
impatient for all the benefits it imagines it sees in an originally aristocratic heritage. 
Much of nineteenth-century art broadened the base of the aristocratic tradition; much 
of twentieth-century art breaks completely with it. Still, concepts of social and artistic 
elitism are so thoroughly ingrained in our culture that some rude questions arise. Can 
our art—at its best—be brought to a wider audience? Why, in fact, do they want it? Is 
the obviously increased demand anything more than what has been well described as 
culture-vulturism? Is there a vital cultural future for our society? Or will our “cultural 
explosion,” energized by statistics, simply blow up the culture we have into larger 
superficial proportions—as an electric mixer makes a pint of cream seem larger by 
whipping in masses of air? 

Consideration of these matters had best begin with some statement of critical 
view. For me, the only healthy and rational conspectus of artistic judgment— 
particularly in relation to the future—is a conservative one, now often called “elitist”: 
a view whose standards are distilled from the best art we have had and applies them to 
the new art we get; which insists on the movement of the audience up to the best art, 
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not vice versa; which believes fiercely in the unachievably good no matter how good 
the achieved is. I mean here to circumvent the debate on Masscult, Midcult, and High 
Cult, a discourse of continuing importance but not pertinent here. We can assume that 
both the bill and the report are concerned with high art. Gian Carlo Menotti and 
Christopher Fry, or their equivalents, will certainly appear in the repertories of 
Endowment-supported groups, but the concern is with Mozart and Beethoven and 
Brahms, with Shakespeare and Ibsen and Shaw (all the more certainly because they 
are “safe” names), and it is in relation to art at that level that prospects must be 
considered. 

Forward we go into whirling expansion—particularly of the performing arts. It 
is antiquarian and enfeebling to turn our backs on the motion, but it seems culturally 
suicidal to adhere to any but the most cruelly rigorous standard—always impractical 
and overdemanding, never reasonable. It is important to continue the dynamics of the 
past: a permanent point of tension between the accepted and the new, an insistence 
that a strong function of traditional taste is to keep the new from being merely new. 
To do less, to accommodate “conditions” and make allowances, is to sell the future 
out beforehand: to render it very large, busy, and bleak. 

Some are already convinced that bleakness will be the issue. Sir Herbert Read 
has conjectured about the state of art twenty years hence: 


It is not a cheerful prospect for the arts, though there will be more and more 
artists in the sense of the word used by the entertainment industry. It will be a 
gay world. There will be lights everywhere except in the mind of man, and the 
fall of the last civilization will not be heard above the incessant din. 


One is glad of a statement like that from a critic of Read’s eminence; its use is as a 
warning, not a prophecy. There are great risks ahead for the health of art, but that is 
an endemic condition; these are simply new risks. The real question is: Can they be 
outweighed? 

Let us look first at the grimmer side. Immediately, there appear large general 
prospects that apply to all of society: the decline of the concept of individualism; the 
collectivist political color of the future that will come (as militarism has come) in the 
guise of anti-collectivism; the changes in morality, law, and theology occasioned by 
the chemical control of heredity, the chemical and mechanical control of mental 
reaction and behavior. Above all, to shatter the world we have known—collectivism 
or not, H-bomb or not—the age of cybernation is upon us. We have already had 
computer painting and poetry and music, computer translations and chess-playing, but 
these are only significant mockeries. Government by computer-run bureaus is not a 
fantasy, nor is the use of computers as full partners in scientific and other research. 
The changes in intellectual, familial, leisure, and work habits that are implicit in a 
cyberneticized age are so huge that our lives will be changed beyond our present 
power to imagine it. All this promises a context for culture within the next twenty or 
thirty years about which one can hope or despair, but not predict. 

To return to the present and the performing arts, there is plenty around us right 
now that portends poorly for the future. The Rockefeller Report lists fifty-five 
“permanent professional theatres” in this country as of 1964-1965. Two of them, it 
tells us, are not professional—they simply have continuity of existence. Nineteen are 
designated as commercial; these presumably, in the panel’s view anyway, are not 
seriously considerable. Of the remaining thirty-four theaters, I have seen productions 
by eight—a large number of productions, some of which I thought passable or 
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adequate, the majority of which I thought abysmal. Thus the list of theaters does not 
comfort me. There are also two lists of orchestras, major and metropolitan; 
Stravinsky’s comments will be remembered here. 

But aside from one person’s opinion of the theatrical productions referred to, 
there is a deeper reason, I think, why these theaters lack relevance to the future. The 
continuity and relevance of European theaters—the Comédie Française and two other 
subsidized Paris theaters, England’s past Old Vic and present National Theatre and 
Royal Shakespeare Company, other state theaters as well—are rooted in a national 
drama (although, of course, they do foreign plays, too). For American drama, after 
one has mentioned a little late O’Neill, a little early Odets and Miller and Williams, 
what plays can seriously be proposed as the foundation of an important American 
theater? In music, what “standard repertoire” of American works could be the 
foundation of an American orchestral season? 

Not chauvinism but genuine relevance is the point. (It will be recalled that one 
of Stravinsky’s standards for orchestras is their ability to give first-rate performances 
of works by young American composers.) There is a subliminal tone in most projects 
for art expansion, including the present bill and report, implying that the sheer 
increase and support of performing groups—all devoted to unimpeachable classics— 
will in time make these theaters and orchestras and opera companies absolutely 
essential to American audiences of the second half of this century. It is a dream- 
picture painted, I think, in nineteenth-century colors, framed with images of pre- 
concert dinners and after-theater suppers full of genteel conversation by candlelight. 
Organizations that perform standard works, as Paul Goodman has observed, are living 
museums of music, drama, and dance, additionally important to students and as 
sustainers of performing traditions. That is a patently valuable function, but it is not a 
major creative function. 

It is not America’s “fault,” it is historical accident that we are too young to 
have a substantial dramatic and musical heritage. But for that very reason, American 
theaters founded on an old European repertory are likely to be of less than prime 
immediacy here. A repertory of Shakespeare, Ibsen, Mozart, Verdi—even of Brecht 
and Bartok—is, in any integral cultural sense, doomed eventually to museum status. 
That may possibly also be true in contemporary Europe. It seems to me inevitable 
here. When doubts like these are expressed, the holy word “classic” is invoked to 
shame us. I do not claim—and, to put it moderately, do not hope—that the best art of 
the past will die. But the society of the future—of the radically new future—cannot 
live entirely, perhaps not even mainly, on the art of the past. If meaningful creation is 
not forthcoming, these endowed theaters and symphony halls—safely feathered in 
their non-profit nests—may prove the exclusive haunts of culture-vultures. 

The bill and the report assume that the establishment of permanent performing 
organizations will evoke relevant creation. Certainly, to put it negatively, it will not 
discourage future work. But what encouragement can we get from the recent past? 
The San Francisco Actors’ Workshop, under Herbert Blau and Jules Irving, operated 
for over twelve years with a largely foreign repertory of a high level; it attracted 
national and international attention; and it did some new American plays. No 
American play of consequence has emerged from that theater. Since 1957, the Ford 
Foundation has subsidized thirty-one new operas—many of them American—at the 
New York City Center. Few believe that any work of consequence has emerged. 

Perhaps, in the closely knit world of the future, the national origin of art will 
be of diminishing significance; the human condition may be much the same in 
Norway and New Mexico. But this means only that questions about future creativity 
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apply equally to Norway as to America and vice versa, so we may as well deal with 
the matter at home. Is meaningful creation likely or possible in America? This 
resolves, quite soon, into the question of whether art, vital art, is really wanted. No 
art—particularly no performing art—can thrive creatively except as part of a 
circulatory system: it must be an organ of the social body. So again the question 
fundamentally is: Do we really want art? What can it mean to us? 

Despite the dark facts and auguries just put forth, it would be facile 
cynicism—not bluntness or even pessimism—to call the future thoroughly and 
inescapably black. Credible hopes exist: to be conjugated in terms of the perceptible 
near-future and in terms of the far reach of rational hypothesis. There are signs of the 
growth of a new, stimulated, stimulating audience for art: thus (if my belief is 
accurate) bringing with it an invitation to good new art and a reasonable expectation 
of the appearance of good new artists. Speaking broadly, one can say that an era of 
cultural domination by the status-seeker may be coming to an end—at least is to be 
strongly challenged. Increased education, mass-produced though much of it is, is 
increasing the absolute number of that always small percentage of young people to 
whom cultivation is breath and blood. 

In the theater there are omens of possible advance. Howard Bay wrote recently 
in a letter to the New York Times: 


I have noticed a few items on my directing-designing-lecturing jaunts around. 
For instance, the theatrical young throughout the land are no more interested 
in Arthur Miller than they are in Owen Davis. The raw news flash is not that 
Never Too Late is old hat, but that J.B. and Incident at Vichy are filed in a 
faded scrapbook alongside The Passing of the Third Floor Back. And the 
Foundations are right there behind the rebels. 


In addition, the recent departure of the first “best-of-Broadway” management of the 
Lincoln Center Repertory Theatre represented, I believe, an awareness by the board 
that it had taken an anachronistic step in its first appointments. The likelihood that the 
revolt (the right word, I think) was spurred by the theater critics of such magazines as 
the New Republic and the New Leader and the likelihood that the board heeded such 
magazines mark a significant change in audience and management attitudes. The 
resultant engagement of two men (Blau and Irving) who—whatever their work may 
prove to be in New York—made their names precisely by turning their backs on all 
that the first directors stood for, this, too, is of exceptional significance. 

In literature it is now a critical axiom that the serious novelist today is almost 
always a highbrow where a generation ago (as with Hemingway and Fitzgerald) he 
was often a middlebrow. Twenty years ago the weekly literary supplements 
customarily gave grave and extensive attention to the works of Samuel Shellabarger, 
Ben Ames Williams, even Lloyd Douglas; equivalent attention today would be 
unlikely. A recent advertisement for the Literary Guild, one of our biggest 
merchandisers of low-to-middlebrow books, featured fourteen titles; five of them 
were Bellow’s Herzog, Sartre’s The Words, Edith Sitwell’s autobiography, and 
biographies by Zoé Oldenbourg and Elizabeth Longford. To some, this may mean that 
the octopus middle class is trying to strangle art and thought by making them into 
vogue items. To me, even if this last is true or partly true, it is still a recognition by 
the merchants that the appetite for vogues has been upgraded; and it is difficult to 
believe that no member of the Literary Guild will ever read one of the books named 
and be affected by it as its author intended. 
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The art in which a new and vital appetite can most clearly be seen is the 
cinema. The Johnson bill includes film; the Rockefeller Report does not because, it 
says, film problems are too complex and quite different from those of the other arts. 
But at colleges and universities, and among other young people, there is plenty of 
evidence that film is the art that is most vigorously wanted. Its audience is so eager 
for good work that it leaps to overvalue much—especially if it is American—that is 
merely unconventional. This audience is unique among American art audiences; it 
enjoys popular pictures, but it wants more and better serious work than America is 
producing. If it is true that audience appetite evokes art, then the cinema may well be 
the art to move into the future with the most confidence. For this audience wants 
neither escape (predominantly) nor social status from film-going. It wants to live in 
the art it sees: to be found out by that art, cornered, skewered, made both more open 
and more mysterious to itself. It is and can remain—if the opportunity is not twiddled 
away—an almost exemplary art audience. 

Many of the reasons for this are intrinsic to film, and certainly some factors of 
freshness and contemporaneity give it special advantages. Yet there may be 
advantages in age, too—particularly in a relatively new society. Writing of 
composers, the English musicologist Wilfrid Mellers says: 


We [Europeans] have worked from a consciousness of loss, from an 
awareness that the stable values that were acceptable to our forebears can no 
longer be acceptable to us. The American artist may . . . do the same, though 
he has lost much less; but the very fact that he has little sense of history, that 
he is living through his loss, offers him a supreme opportunity. When the artist 
is alone, with no religious or social orthodoxies to guide him, his moral 
responsibility becomes the greater. Potentially he becomes an 
“unacknowledged legislator of the world.” 


The theater, despite the death sentence meted out by many magistrates of 
criticism, may prove to be deathless for a purely biological reason: the theatrical 
impulse seems as stubborn and unreasoning as the will to live. What is needed (as 
when an actor learns a part, then plays it) is for the theater practitioner to “forget” 
everything he has learned at the same time that he uses it. The theater will be 
moribund as long as its highest ideal is to be a place for revivals of plays (particularly 
old and foreign ones), no matter how great they are, no matter how fine the revivals. 
Wallace Stevens wrote: “The poetic drama needs a terrible genius before it is 
anything more than a literary relic.” A Broadway adage says that there is nothing 
wrong with the theater that a good new play can’t cure. We can revise this to say that, 
for the future, there is nothing curable about our plays, there can only be a good new 
theater. Dance is much freer in America than the theater, and a number of 
venturesome companies have found warm partisan response, particularly in colleges 
around the country. The movement of all these arts in America is—or, I think, will 
and must be—toward a new context: of which the best films (mostly foreign ones at 
present) seem to have had some prescience. 

The ancient theistic context of art—so fully, if adenoidally, explicated by T. S. 
Eliot—had been supplanted in this century by a context of secularism that was itself 
virtually religious in tone. But now that comforting secularism is changing. We know 
now that under our safe scientific laws there are still uncertainties. Werner Heisenberg 
wrote: “The scientific world-view has ceased to be a scientific view in the true sense 
of the word.” We know now that knowledge, whole and entire, will never be 
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achieved: that it is a continuum of statistical hypotheses, not of natural laws; that its 
increase, instead of bringing answers, only brings questions more rapidly. 

The best of the art that has endured from the past 2,500 years was itself based 
on varying sets of answers. That art will probably—but only probably—continue to 
be meaningful to us, for moving through those centuries and bearing those beliefs was 
the human race that fathered us; and our quandaries are still somewhat the same, even 
though the expectations about them have changed. But a relevant culture of the future 
will have to have a perception of tense: that what is past is past. Wallace Stevens 
again: 


To see the gods dispelled in mid-air and dissolve like clouds is one of the great 
human experiences. . . . They were not forgotten because they had been a part 
of the glory of the earth. At the same time, no man ever uttered a petition in 
his heart for the restoration of those unreal shapes. There was always in every 
man the increasingly human self, which instead of remaining the observer, the 
non-participant, the delinquent, became constantly more and more all there 
was or so it seemed; and whether it was so or merely seemed so still left it for 
him to resolve life and the world in his own terms. 


Many recent films seem congruent with these thoughts, both in content and in form; 
and I believe that this has been apprehended, consciously or not, by the audience, 
especially the young audience. I believe it has been a principal factor in strengthening 
a union. 

Yet, in almost crazily paradoxical contrast, there is a deadly war raging 
between the arts—including film—and the audience. Artists who have seen truths 
such as those that Stevens describes attack a society that has not yet seen them or, at 
least, has not yet admitted seeing them. These artists not only have no other choice; 
they could have, one feels, no possible other career as honest men. In the first chapter 
of The Theatre of Revolt Robert Brustein describes vividly the schism that, since 
Ibsen, has deepened between dramatist and society. The making of this schism was 
inevitable, was indeed incumbent on artists; but a prospering high culture cannot 
come out of such antagonism. If we fail to close the schism, to make a society of 
which artists can be a part, then at least one result, I believe, is that we will never have 
truly great creative artists again. 

One does not question the function of the artist as critic; in a sense he is never 
anything else. But the monumental creators—Shakespeare, Dante, Rembrandt, 
Beethoven—were vicars of the questing life in their societies, not enemies of the 
society en masse. The artist as hater/satirist will (I hope) never fade; but Rabelais is 
not Swift, who is not Beckett. A future drama built entirely of Beckettian ruins and 
runes is, in advance, a drama of yawns. Some critics tell us that the artist’s only 
possible mode at present is assault and insult. At present this may be true; as an 
eternal prescription, it would be as tediously bland as barley-water. 

Willed affirmations are only laughable; but a willed end to deceptive 
nostalgia—both in the artist and society—might help: nostalgia for a life and a human 
character that never existed. We talk about the abysses of this century—Hiroshima 
and Auschwitz and Stalinist terror—as if they marked new nadirs in morality when in 
fact they were only mechanized augmentations of the worst of the past; and indeed 
the moral response of much of the world to these horrors would have been much 
dimmer in the past. We talk about a ghastly future of intellectual conformity as if past 
societies had been completely populated by vibrantly individualized intellects—even 
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in intellectual circles! We commit the new pathetic fallacy of equating standardized 
shopfronts and plastic breadbaskets with standardized minds. At its best, which means 
both its finest and its cleverest, the human race is probably more interesting now than 
it has ever been; its potentialities, for good and ill, are increased in most fields. 
Instead of nostalgia and pathetic fallacy (sentimentalities that underlie much of what 
passes for rigor and acid), our society in general can hope to adopt the beneficial 
tension of “elitist” artistic judgment: to start from the best of the present and happily 
fight a losing battle against change; thus, to take the best of the present into the future. 

In such a future, we may find that the “dehumanization of art,” Ortega y 
Gasset’s famous phrase, will prove an outmoded term belonging to an outmoded 
society. P. A. Sorokin describes our times as the end of an era of sensate art (or 
“human” art), the beginning of an era of the ideational and idealistic, as was medieval 
art: thus a kind of return to the new. The figure is stimulating because there is a 
possible further parallel with the Middle Ages: the future looks as if it may be 
centralized in temporal power and general authority, with the society beneath them 
made up of intensely concentrated units, self-enclosed, not because they are 
medievally isolated but because they can get much of what they need without 
venturing far. To those for whom this means a new Dark Ages, one can reply, without 
agreeing, that perhaps through it lies a new Renaissance. 

In any event, community is what is wanted: for a culture to grow, for a society 
to need that culture. The burned mattresses that now hang on museum walls, the 
random-playing radios on the concert stage in lieu of an orchestra, the black humor 
and sexual savagery of our novelists, all are cries for relationship, spasms of 
unrequited love. And out of the complexities of an organized, if electronic, world a 
new community is not firmly barred from arising. The religious communities had 
their origins in common ignorances, in common awe—even relish—of the 
unexplained. It seems not impossible that a new community can rise out of a new 
common awe: the majesty of the explained and explainable, which gives us the 
confidence to live with what will remain unexplained. 

If such a community is possible—huge in organization and governing 
principle, compressed by technology into apprehensible groups—then culture, even 
the expansion of culture, is possible; and the subsidies and arts councils will have 
helped to build a bridge to this new culture, will have provided essential holding 
operations while evolution took place, an evolution swift in detail, slow and painful in 
thesis. To such a future an artistic conservative can look with some brightness, for 
that new culture would not attempt (as some have asked) an integration of all of 
society into our present high culture. Our present culture, which did not have its 
origin in democratic contexts, has not shown that it can be democratized without 
debasement. But we are entering a new society, which will be not only post-religious 
but post-religious-revolt; and new values may arise from possibilities yet unimagined. 
For human beings will be there, and human beings are all there has ever been. 

The new society may evoke a culture that, at its very best, is relevant to many 
of its citizens because it will be born out of a new world that we are all entering 
together. Ideational art, abstract and quickly universal, apposite to an age of universal 
technological principle, may replace the internal—the emotional and sensate. The 
concept of the individual as we know it may disappear, but history is a record of 
social and philosophical concepts in transition. New art forms may evolve, bringing 
new aesthetics and extending old ones (as the cinema brought a new drama and 
changed our view of the old one). Surely that new world may seem unattractive to 
many of an older generation; but the simple, paramount fact—iron yet intriguing—is 
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that it will be that new world in which people will live. The shifts within it of social 
and political power, of daily routine, of aspirations and angers, can become invitations 
to anew culture to grow. 

Meanwhile, change is beginning. The subsidized expansion of (mostly) older 
art is upon us. Largely in response to the grip of the Golden Vise, the culture of the 
past is going to be made to explode. If, in the long run, that explosion moves us into 
the future in will and mind, then we can survive the manifestations of Midcult that 
will certainly accompany the best results of the event, the prattle of administrators 
sighing with numerical joys, the mistakes and irritations. The willingness of the best 
people to live in the future will determine everything. Midwives Johnson and 
Rockefeller have brought us to the accouchement. Is it indeed a rough beast that is 
slouching to Washington to be born? At least we have the right to reply, “Not 
necessarily.” 


Greatness as a Literary Standard (November 1965, Harper’s Magazine) 


The professor of English said that the American arts, in general, were in a bad 
way. I asked him whether he read much new fiction, and he replied, with a wave of 
his hand, ““Who’s writing great novels these days?” His remark—together with others 
like it and a group of annual literary summaries that expressed a similar dismissal of 
fiction—seemed to me to ask for analysis and answer; certainly not to prove that great 
novels are being written every year but to see whether the criterion of greatness is 
relevant, whether it is applicable to new fiction, whether it is not in fact vicious. 

The idea of greatness—as a demand, not a hope—is old in our literary history. 
Its roots are in our ideological origins. The humanitarian philosophy of the French 
Enlightenment, with its inherent and dynamic belief in the perfectibility of man, has 
been the chief influence in our social modes, and has also been a driving force in our 
literature. The quest for human perfection was transmuted into a quest for perfection, 
for greatness, in art. Walt Whitman wrote in Democratic Vistas: 


Our fundamental want... is... a class of native authors, literatures, far 
different, far higher in grade, than any yet known, sacerdotal, modern, fit to 
cope with our occasions, lands, permeating the whole mass of American 
mentality, taste, belief. . .. Above all previous lands, a great original literature 
is sure to become the justification and reliance (in some respects the sole 
reliance) of American democracy. 


The idea was heightened at the turn of the century as America, growing in 
world sway, sought masterpieces to match its moguls and machines in impressing the 
world. Malcolm Cowley says in The Literary Situation: 


As late as 1920 literary journalists kept beseeching young writers to provide 
something that they always described as “the great American novel.” . . . The 
fact is that “great,” in the sense in which literary journalists were using the 
word, is not merely a quality of the novel itself, but also describes the attitude 
toward it of the educated public. 


In succeeding years the “great American novel” tag became more and more of a 
reviewer’s quip. (A novel by Clyde Brion Davis, published in 1938, was titled with 
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the phrase, in quotation marks; it concerned a newspaperman whose ambition was to 
write that mythical book.) But the idea of greatness as a measure for new works still 
remained, serious and fixed, as the satirical phrase faded. 

For the writer, this transmogrified version of a philosophic ideal and an artistic 
standard has been not only delusion but snare. More than once, in my own editorial 
experience, I have heard a talented and recognized novelist say about a work in 
progress, “I really think this is the Big One,” or, “If this one isn’t It . . .” Always there 
was disappointment, even if the book was both good and profitable. This peculiarly 
American obsession has, at a guess, been partly an impediment to the careers of such 
finely gifted men as Ralph Ellison and William Styron. One feels that, in their own 
demands on themselves and in their sense of reader expectation, they hesitate to 
publish anything but towering masterpieces. Where there has long been a healthy 
tradition for writers to have careers, to produce many books that are in sum the 
articulation of their talents and life-views, the American tries to achieve it all at once, 
every time; and is thus understandably nervous. In a baseball analogy, an old sports 
writer once said to me disgustedly, “Nowadays, hitting means home runs.” 

But our chief concern here is not the author but the critic and reader, and the 
division that has grown between them and new fiction. It is easy to establish 
statistically that this division exists. In spite of enormous sales of a few bestsellers 
(which are occasionally books of merit), in spite of enormous figures for film rights 
and, lately, for reprint rights of these few books, the facts of fiction publishing are 
grim. The Annual Summary issue of Publishers’ Weekly (January 18, 1965) lists 
1,703 new fiction titles published in 1964, which is 156 fewer than in 1963. If the new 
reprints of older fiction titles are included, there was an increase over 1963 of five per 
cent, but this contrasts with the ten per cent average increase of all categories. Even 
including reprints, the fiction “percentage gain declined sharply from twenty-eight per 
cent in 1962 to only six per cent in 1963,” and it continues to decline. This is 
happening in the face of a rising population and a rising proportion of college 
graduates. Publishers are naturally pleased about the larger sales of non-fiction and 
textbooks, but they are increasingly reluctant to publish first novels or novels by 
previously published authors who have lost money for them. (And bookshops are 
increasingly reluctant to give such books space.) The sales of fiction in paperbound 
reprint continue to grow, although less rapidly than in past years; but it has not yet 
been established in the United States that serious novelists can gain reputations—or 
can even get substantial paperbound sales—by any other method than original 
hardbound publication. 


Why Readers Are Reluctant 


Some of the decline in readership has been ascribed to intrinsic problems of the novel 
itself—its failure, for cultural-historic reasons, to remain pertinent. This is an 
argument to which we shall come. Here let us look further at the standard of 
greatness, as it has impeded critics and readers. 

It is important to define that second group. By readers I do not mean the 
general public, who buy most of the bestselling fiction. They are well and steadily 
supplied and are, I hope, happy. As used herein, the word “reader” is not meant to 
include anyone who waits eagerly for the next novel of Herman Wouk, Harold 
Robbins, Irving Wallace, or, a notch or two higher, that of John O’Hara, John Hersey, 
or even of our two living Nobel laureates, Pearl Buck and John Steinbeck. We are, for 
the present and at least the near future, two cultural nations, as Dwight Macdonald, 
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Robert Brustein, and others have noted; and every rigor is needed to underscore the 
differences, not to obscure them. In The American Novel and Its Tradition (1957), 
Richard Chase wrote of 


... the division of American culture into “highbrow” and “lowbrow” made by 
Van Wyck Brooks in 1915 in his America’s Coming of Age. Brooks’s essay is 
a great piece of writing; it is eloquent, incisive, and witty. But we have lived 
through enough history now to see its fundamental error—namely, the idea 
that it is the duty of our writers to heal the split and reconcile the 
contradictions in our culture by pursuing a middlebrow course. 


My concern is not to make the members of the Literary Guild dissatisfied with 
most of their club’s choices; it is to attack a barrier between the best new fiction and 
the best reader. The last adjective may be understood wherever the word “reader” 
occurs. The reader—possibly a lawyer, a businessman, a schoolteacher—may have 
had some recurrent guilt about his neglect of fiction. But he has a busy life, often 
involving much reading in his profession or occupation. Part of that professional 
reading is, on observation, a buffer against disturbance and effort; part of his 
reluctance to read new fiction is conditioned by the fact that, in school and college, 
his experience was indeed made up of masterpieces. But part of that reluctance is also 
due to trial, and disappointment; acting on loose praise by a newspaper reviewer or on 
highly partisan enthusiasm, he has read inferior novels or those (like many recent 
French ones) that made him wish the authors had solved their literary problems 
privately. 

All these factors, plus the historical ones mentioned above, have discouraged 
the reader from active communion with new fiction, from making the effort to sort out 
the prospectively rewarding in fiction that he makes with his professional literature 
and with general factual material. The usual result is the dismissive attitude, like that 
of the professor quoted earlier, of bothering only with the “great.” He does not 
necessarily demand assurance of great biography or great history or great political 
comment before he will read it. (He certainly does not demand great criticism.) But in 
fiction he comes to rely, frequently unconsciously, on the reviewer and critic to 
dismiss books for him by this standard. As the critic has supplied this peremptory 
gesture, the reader has encouraged it. It is a perhaps unwitting conspiracy. Certainly 
one of the functions of criticism of new books is to save the reader’s time. But, in my 
view, much of that time has been diverted from what could be invested to the reader’s 
benefit and the country’s cultural health, because no one knows whether a new book 
of merit is great and because many books, which may prove to be less than great, are 
valuable. 


“Just a Terribly Good One...” 


The other conspirator, the critic, must perforce have a strong influence, even with the 
kind of reader we are discussing. Bernard Shaw pointed out that we are all, in most of 
our activities, members of the mob; the exigencies of modern life, the rapidly 
widening scope of knowledge, do not allow expertness in anything more than a 
narrow field. Thus the connoisseur of literature tends to be the middlebrow of 
architecture or mathematics, and vice versa. (It was a small publishing joke in the late 
1940s that, if you had a sentimental book for which you wanted a commendation, you 
had only to send a copy to Albert Einstein.) The non-specialist must rely on 
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specialists, in any field. Our reader has to rely on literary critics; and primarily on 
reviewers, because serious critics whose names he might know and respect do not 
concern themselves much with new fiction. 

In run-of-the-mill reviewing the bogey of greatness-perfection is frequently 
either evident or implied. Often it is used to shade praise. Elizabeth Janeway on 
William Humphrey’s new novel, in the New York Times (January 31, 1965): “The 
Ordways isn’t a perfect book, it’s just a terribly good one.” Terribly helpful; 
particularly as it implies that the author, though accomplished, has slipped below the 
weekly standard of perfection to which we are accustomed, that he has, possibly by 
naughty inattention, disregarded the national ideal of perfectibility. 

The “greatness” standard—as disparagement of the good—is especially 
apparent in summaries of past seasons or years. Orville Prescott, in the New York 
Times (December 4, 1963) : “There were a number of good, artful, and rewarding 
novels published in 1963, but none that I know of was worth excited enthusiasm.” 
(He then lists nine novels that he “admired and enjoyed” and “three exceptionally 
good historical novels.”) In his summary exactly a year later: “Those who lament the 
low estate of modern fiction usually have not read enough of it, or have read only the 
books they profess to dislike.” Prescott does not note any connection between his two 
statements. Francis Brown, the editor of the New York Times “Book Review” 
(December 1, 1963): “We seem to be traveling across a literary prairie, rolling 
country with no mountain peaks.” David Boroff, in the same Review (June 7, 1964) 
on the preceding six months: “What we have missed is the novel that comes along 
once or twice a season that brings about an epochal shift in consciousness . . .” What 
seasons were those? one must ask shamefacedly, having missed many of them. Time 
(February 12, 1965) opens an article about recent “black humor” novelists by stating 
that ours is “a generally thin time for fiction.” The article then goes on to cite seven 
novelists who are praised in various elevated terms. One of the books is called “a 
comedy creation that has already become something of a classic.” What, one wonders, 
is a generally fat time for fiction? Will Time be satisfied with nothing less than a 
Great Book of the Month Club? 

More serious critics do not often write seasonal summaries. From them we 
usually get longer retrospects, of at least a decade or so. Leslie A. Fiedler in Waiting 
for the End: “There is now, however, nothing to stem a worldwide drift toward 
middlebrow art except the sterile and academic nostalgia for yesterday’s avant-garde 
on the part of such European writers as Alain Robbe-Grillet.” One might readily 
assume from this that nothing of “highbrow” consequence is being published. Fiedler 
names some well-known writers, and because he thinks their recent books were in 
some measure disappointing (with which I happen to agree), he concludes that the 
cupboard is bare and brightness has fallen from the air. Saul Bellow says that all of us 
are asking what a human being is today, and complains, “This question, it seems to 
me, modern writers have answered poorly.” To begin with, I would vigorously except 
Bellow from his own complaint. One feels that, in the serious critic, there is a 
reluctance almost equal to the journalist’s to praise anything new that he cannot call 
great. 

With the reviewer, the reason for using the standard of greatness is, often, 
merely dull-mindedness—an inability to see merit. (Or demerit.) To summarize a past 
year as “not great” or to say that we live in a thin time or on a prairie is to protect 
himself from future embarrassment; when in doubt, better too little praise than too 
much. It is also to recognize portentously that this is in general a parlous age and that 
fiction cannot keep up with the headlines. (As if good fiction ever tried to—in any 
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competitive sense.) 

Serious critics, particularly academics, as most of them are, lean on the 
greatness standard because they do not want to invest much time in literature they 
cannot “use’”—as grist for their courses or for articles in professional journals, and for 
books that will raise their status and gain them tenure. A couple of years spent in 
reassessing Poe or the past generation is more “useful” than the same time spent in 
searching out and assessing good new fiction. This state of mind was unwittingly 
summarized for me by a young instructor who told me that he had been working for 
several years on a critical biography of a quite minor Victorian poet and had several 
more years to go. In answer to my questions, he said that he did not think the man’s 
work unjustly neglected or his life particularly interesting. When I then asked why he 
was putting all this time into the book, he replied, with surprise at my naïveté, 
“Because there’s never been a book about him.” (The work has since been published, 
the instructor elevated.) 


Fallacy of the Golden Ages 


Beyond the injustice it does to current serious writers, this arbitrary standard (explicit 
or implied) of greatness is fallacious on two scores. The first is its romantic 
assumption that there were, in the past, Golden Ages of fiction that were recognizable 
by contemporaries. The assumption goes further; it implies that there was almost one 
great continuous Golden Age from the beginnings of the novel until about the time of 
World War II. A chronological literary chart with black dots for now-accepted great 
works of fiction would certainly show thick clusters along the line. For example, 1925 
saw the publication of Hemingway’s In Our Time, Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby, and 
Dreiser’s An American Tragedy. But to those who were living through those clustered 
periods month by month, year by year, there were large blank spaces between the 
dots. Flaubert wrote: “Literature has become consumptive. . . . It would take Christs 
of art to cure this leper.” And: “All of us are mired in mediocrity. . . . Our books, our 
art... are designed for everybody, like railroads and public shelters.” These remarks 
were written in 1850 and 1853 (during his own creative lifetime, incidentally) just 
after the careers of Balzac and Stendhal had finished, just before those of de 
Maupassant and Zola were to begin. In 1916 H. L. Mencken spoke of the “desert of 
American fictioneering, so populous and yet so dreary.” This was just after the careers 
of Twain, Crane, Norris, and (in effect) Howells had concluded, and the remark itself 
was in an essay hailing the emergence of Dreiser. The perspective on what is or is not 
a Golden Age is not available to those who live in the age. 

This leads to the second, more serious fallacy: the belief that, at any 
intellectual level, greatness is an applicable standard for new works. It is a stale game 
to supply quotations from reviews of now-accepted works that were derided on their 
publication or of forgotten works that were garlanded. Alfred Kazin has summarized 
this phenomenon well: 


There is little reason to believe that the truest judgments of books are made by 
their contemporaries. It is all too easy for us to attribute excellence to 
contemporary books simply because they express our own concern with the 
age; it is equally easy for us, familiar with the intellectual or philosophic 
consensus of our society and our age, to dismiss books that seem not 
sufficiently “original.” . . . In the years in which they were first published, 
James Joyce’s Ulysses, Kafka’s The Castle, and Eliot’s The Waste Land... 
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were very easily dismissed as “weird,” even as “hoaxes.” Yet there are just as 
many examples in literary history of authors who, like Stendhal, seemed all 
too “common” to their own age... . 


To this can be added a corollary: the award of greatness is, properly, a 
historical judgment, not a contemporary one. For myself, I would like to see a style 
manual used by all publishers of reviews, from the slightest to the weightiest, which 
debarred the words “great” and “greatness,” or “perfect” and “perfection” used as 
synonyms for those words, from any association with fiction less than twenty years 
old. If the terms are not valid when applied, equally they are not valid—and often 
more injurious—when they are explicitly withheld. (“Of course this is not a great 
novel, but . . .”) Thus we might avoid the implication that we can tell what is great, 
that what is not great is not good, that we are all exiles from some Lost Paradise of 
previously continuous greatness. 


My List of Fifteen 


All the foregoing will not be construed, I hope, as an argument for the lowering of 
standards. On the contrary, it is a plea for the application of standards, for applying 
the best taste at the command of the individual or society to what is being written 
now, for searching out the good among the new. As a contribution to evidence that 
this effort is justified, I submit three lists, of five titles each, all of them works of 
fiction published since the beginning of 1960, which, for me, make ridiculous any 
claim that we live in a barren period. I choose 1960 to emphasize that I am not talking 
about the remote past. The number five is an arbitrary limitation. 


Five books by authors who were known before 1960: 


Saul Bellow: Herzog 

Thomas Berger: Little Big Man 
Bernard Malamud: Idiots First 
Vladimir Nabokov: Pale Fire 

William Styron: Set This House on Fire 


Five debuts that were widely recognized: 


Elliott Baker : A Fine Madness 

Bruce Jay Friedman : Stern 

Joseph Heller: Catch-22 

Walker Percy: The Moviegoer 
Reynolds Price: A Long and Happy Life 


Five debuts that, as of now, have been less widely recognized: 


Edward Adler: Notes From a Dark Street 
Donald Barthelme: Come Back, Dr. Caligari 
Irvin Faust: Roar, Lion, Roar 

Joyce Carol Oates: By the North Gate 
Norma Stahl Rosen: Joy to Levine! 
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These are all Americans. If we include foreign authors, still more valuable work 
comes flooding in, for all three lists: Henry de Montherlant’s Chaos and Night, Doris 
Lessing’s The Golden Notebook, Giinter Grass’s The Tin Drum, several novels by 
Muriel Spark and Anthony Burgess, Piotr Rawicz’s Blood from the Sky, Ingeborg 
Bachmann’s The Thirtieth Year, and many others. 

Any attentive reader of new fiction could supplement these lists, would 
disagree hotly with some choices, would hotly propose others. This would only 
substantiate my thesis: that the art of fiction, in this country and elsewhere, is 
currently being practiced at a level that deserves far more than patronization as 
competence; that to ignore (say) the books on my lists because none of them is— 
demonstrably, at present—on the level of Tolstoy is to cheat yourself. If a list of 
fifteen books for six years seems slim, compare it with what has happened in the same 
period in the American theater. If in that time we had had five plays by known writers 
and ten debuts of a quality cognate with these books, the presses would be groaning 
with articles hailing a new Elizabethan age. Compared with theatergoers, readers of 
fiction are spoiled. 


Writing for One Another? 


What has been lost by the ignoring reader is, fundamentally, pleasure. However, 
additional to this pleasure and to the other benefits of artistic experience, an important 
concurrent responsibility is involved. To shut ourselves off from the stream of good 
new fiction by this dogmatic yet hollow standard of greatness—or for any other 
reason—is to occlude vital arteries between ourselves and the culture in which we 
live, which can nourish us and which, by fulfilling the course of the blood, we can 
help to nourish. The increase in education has produced more and more people who, 
moved by literature and spurred by the historical motive of emulation, are led to 
write; to comment on their seen and unseen lives in fictional terms. This increased 
output of fiction has not been matched by a proportionate increase in readership. A 
sense of exile and inutility afflicts the novelist, makes him feel (a common and 
pathetic joke) that he and his colleagues write for one another. 

To some degree, this sense of exile is due to a harshly admirable reason stated 
by numerous critics: the schism between the serious writer and the growing bourgeois 
public, a schism of relatively recent origin. There was a union between them during 
the rise and reign of the novel, itself bourgeois in origin, but that union no longer 
exists. As John W. Aldridge put it: 


. . the serious novel is no longer the vehicle of middlebrow ideas and 
middlebrow experience, as it pretty largely was back in the days of Dreiser 
and Anderson, Lewis, Fitzgerald, and Hemingway. . . . Currently active 
writers like Bellow and some of the others have never belonged to or written 
for the middlebrow world, but have from the beginning worked from 
assumptions about the nature of modern experience and modern fiction at least 
paralleling those of the highbrow world. 


It is the link between that “highbrow” world and the novelist that is weak; it is 
that weakness that is grave and relevant. The best reader, aware that he lives on a 
frontier whose other side is dark with new shadows, seeks for light to illuminate that 
dark—at least to make sure that it is empty, if it is. (As Bellow says, he wants to know 
what a human being is today.) Possibly it is this need—in a world where traditional 
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enlightenments, like religion, are flickering—that makes the reader impatient with 
fiction of anything less than “guaranteed” greatness. 

But, besides sealing the novelist’s exile, the reader is cheating himself in two 
ways. Firstly, although writers, such as those I have listed, cannot give satisfactory 
answers, they can enlarge, deepen, and ennoble the questions. They can make the 
reader feel, in thorough conviction, that he is companioned, that his hungers are 
known, that his life is not swirling down a drain-hole of bewilderment, that his 
existence as individual and social being is noted, valuable, contributory. Secondly, it 
is only by communion between writer and reader that the flow of art can prosper; and 
only by that prosperity can the truly great books—the ones that time will prove 
great—come to be written. Without a flow of good art, the occasional great art cannot 
appear. 

A last suggestion. Since the reader, of necessity, needs guidance, whether or 
not he sometimes ventures on his own, the shape and quality of criticism must 
improve. As the swift and deserved success of the New York Review of Books proves, 
good critics are available and wanted. There is no point in belaboring the faults of the 
daily reviewers or of the Sunday supplements. The former have rarely been of 
satisfactory quality; the latter, in New York at any rate, are making perceptible efforts 
at improvement but cannot, in their nature, solve the problem. 


What the Magazines Could Do 


The responsibility is with serious weekly, monthly, and quarterly magazines. What is 
especially needed in each such magazine is the regular contributions of a reputable 
critic—surveying the publishing scene, using his regular column as a platform, giving 
his opinions and taste a continuity of appearance in the public eye in relation to new 
writing of every kind. What is most important, and what modern scattershot 
reviewing does not permit, this allows the reader to “learn” the reviewer. This practice 
is now in use to some degree, but it needs to be amplified greatly, I believe, at the 
level of the regular column that Stanley Edgar Hyman wrote in the New Leader for 
four years. (Hyman has recently had to resign for personal reasons. His successor, 
Hilton Kramer, has begun auspiciously.) As that magazine shows, this does not 
preclude the use of other critics. 

Hyman has said that while he was writing for the New Leader—where he 
discussed much besides fiction—he discovered that the general situation in fiction is 
worse than he had thought. But, for one thing, the continued attention of a critic like 
himself is one of the elements that can help it to improve. For another, he performed 
extremely valuable service in doing just what I have been hoping for in this article: he 
did not use the “greatness” ploy in dismissal of the good. He drew attention to that 
proportion—always small, throughout history—of good new fiction. 

A dozen such columns appearing regularly in respectable magazines would do 
a very great deal to break down the barrier between novelist and reader; to assure the 
reader, whenever it is appropriate, that—whatever history’s judgment of the book— 
his time will not be wasted, that sweeping statements about the low state of fiction 
ought themselves to be swept out. As a running motto, I hope that at least one of these 
critics will take a line from Emerson: “I value qualities more and magnitudes less.” 
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On Being a Translatee (Summer 2002, Salmagundi) 


The subject of translation is worth continual discussion, and I am especially 
qualified to discuss it because I cannot read any foreign language. Nevertheless, I 
continue insisting on my qualifications. I can plod through some Italian and German, 
less French, but I cannot really read anything but English. 

I therefore cannot (and never do) claim to judge a translation as such, only as a 
work in English prose or verse. I lament my ignorance, and I have long known that I 
shall never have anything but a more or less approximate idea of Racine, Goethe, and 
Dante; but that restriction applies to everyone in relation to most of the world’s 
literatures. My restrictions are simply more inclusive. I envy sometimes (only 
sometimes) those critics who are able to note Translator X’s finesse with Neapolitan 
dialect or Translator Y’s ignorance of the author’s subtle parody of seventeenth- 
century German epistolary style. Envious or not, whenever I take up a foreign book, it 
is for me as much a book in English as anything by an Englishman or American. 

When I was an editor, I once commissioned a well-known translator to do a 
French novel and was shocked by the quality of the English in the manuscript he 
submitted. An older and more experienced editor reassured me, in a sense, by telling 
me that she had never seen a translation that was fit for publication as the translator 
submitted it, that it always had to be reworked to some degree—in consultation with 
the translator so that fidelity to the original was maintained. 

There seems to be a basically different attitude, by many, toward the English 
in translations, as if special allowances have to be made or as if clumsiness is 
considered to be part of the foreign flavor. (Something like those film critics who 
favor the dubbing into English of foreign films but who think that the lines ought to 
be spoken in foreign accents!) The result is that the prose of translations is generally 
below that of other prose. As one editor, experienced in this field, said to me recently: 
“A good translator is a good writer,” and not many good writers want to devote 
themselves to translation (although many good writers have done it occasionally). 

Alas, the problem of translation will remain a problem. But there is a level at 
which some action could be taken. I am not discussing here the impossibility of truly 
translating poetry or such a subtlety as the fact—fantastic to us—that Freud is 
considered a master stylist in his own language. I am not discussing anything that 
involves comparison with the original. I simply point out that good publishers and 
editors often issue translations that are far below the prose level of their books that are 
written originally in English; that, finally, it is their responsibility to keep translations 
out of the middle ground between languages, the land of Almost-English. 

The problems of translation are perennially debated—by and about 
translators—but little has been said about the translatee. With this term I designate the 
person for whom the translation is made. I am a translatee, a worst-case instance, 
since I am monolingual. All that I know of works written in foreign languages has 
come to me through translations. Through the immense forest of world literature, a 
translatee like myself trudges like Hansel and Gretel with their breadcrumbs, grateful 
for the translations that show the way. I want here, then, not to address the subject of 
translation, a well-tackled subject in which I have no valid place, but to sing the plight 
of the translatee. 

John Simon begins his essay “On Translation” as follows: “Certainly literature 
should be translated, and of course it can’t be”; but he quickly concedes that “Readers 
cannot be expected to know many, if any languages; so here is a case where the 
mountain must come to Mohammed.” Of course everyone in the world is this sort of 
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Mohammed in predominant degree. The polylingual people whom I know make me 
squirm with envy; but even those who are fluent in all the most frequently translated 
languages—Spanish in addition to Italian, German, and French—sooner or later come 
up against Dutch or Arabic or Hungarian, Russian or Hebrew or Portuguese. Or they 
travel the other way around the globe and, with proficiency in Chinese and Japanese 
and Bengali, they bump into Swedish or Finnish. Those who can read one or several 
languages other than their native tongue may argue with my credentials for judging 
books from foreign sources, but do they suspend their own critical judgment on books 
translated from languages that they do not know? Notable works from a number of 
exotic locations have appeared in English lately, so, sooner or later, every reader is in 
the position from which I start. Still, anyone with mastery of even one other language 
has a perspective on English itself that I lack and, more important, can read one group 
of foreign works in the authors’ own rhythms and inflections. 

Other than some school-course grinding, I emphasize that I have never read a 
foreign author in the original. In my misguided education, I took Latin for four years 
and retain little more than some guides to correct spelling. (Minuscule, for instance.) I 
took German for four years, but that was on the far side of World War II, and 
subsequent events numbed my interest. Thus, with foreign literature, I have always 
read collaborations, War and Peace by Tolstoy and Aylmer Maude, Faust by Goethe 
and Randall Jarrell. Monolinguists like me are quite common in America: few 
Americans that I know read books in another language, common though this is 
abroad. With foreign books, most of us sit down to joint authorship. 

Simon says: “A good translation is one that to a sensitive and informed reader 
... reads, first, like an original, and, second, like the original.” I have rarely had the 
first experience—it would seem a kind of bastardy—but the second is one of the 
longed-for joys. This species of translation inhabits what I feel must be the 
temperament of the original, must breathe its very air. Almost metaphysically, the 
translation becomes “the” original for me. It is hard to think that, with Clare 
Cavanagh’s help, I have missed much in Adam Zagajewski’s Another Beauty. I am as 
sure as I need be that Michael Hulse grasped the tristful entirety of W. G. Sebald’s 
The Emigrants, as Barbara Wright did with Nathalie Sarraute’s Childhood. These are 
the invaluable moments when I feel that the translator has, in much more than a 
utilitarian sense, saved me the trouble of learning the original language. The best 
translations translate me. 

Vladimir Nabokov said that he was sent “into spasms of helpless fury” when 
he read a reviewer, ignorant of a book’s original language, praising a translation as 
smooth or readable, a reviewer who is oblivious of the sinews of syntax or the 
blossoms of metaphor in the original and so cannot know the desecrations of them. 
This must, of course, frequently be true. I, meekly monolingual though I am, will 
never forget my discomfort at hearing Jean-Louis Barrault’s Hamlet say “Etre ou non 
être,” which made me realize, haughtily, that no Frenchman will ever hear the six 
gigantically simple monosyllables of the original line. I felt that Shakespeare was not 
being translated but was being drowned in French. (On the other hand, it was 
depressing because it emphasized that I will never know—treally know—Molicre.) 

For the most part, translations do not attain the metaphysical transformations 
of the best ones. Many of them merely persuade the translatee that the translator has 
been busy with his dictionaries. A case in depressing point: for years I treasured a 
passage in Death in Venice. Aschenbach is mulling the modes and pressures of 
writing, and he considers the hazards in the very concept of form. For decades the 
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then sole translator of Thomas Mann, H. T. Lowe-Porter, gave us that passage this 
way: 


And has not form two aspects? Is it not moral and immoral at once: moral in 
so far as it is the expression and result of discipline, immoral—yes, actually 
hostile to morality—in that of its very essence it is indifferent to good and 
evil, and deliberately concerned to make the world stoop beneath its proud and 
undivided scepter? 


“Undivided scepter”! Could the mind that perceived the truth in this passage have 
harried it along in a German equivalent of that English and then finished with such a 
ludicrous phrase? Could the mind that had so sensitively foreseen the possibilities of 
postmodernism have expressed itself so grotesquely? I took Lowe-Porter’s version, as 
I had to take so many of her translations, as the approximations of a mediocre high- 
school teacher of German doing her best. I was grateful to her for giving me some 
clues, but I knew that Mann prowled on the other side of Lowe-Porter’s prose trying 
to get through to me. 

Then copyright matters relaxed, and other translations of Death in Venice 
began to appear, all of them improvements. At last came Joachim Neugroschel in 
1998: 


And does not form have two faces? Is it not both ethical and unethical at once: 
ethical as the result and expression of discipline, yet unethical, even anti- 
ethical, insofar as, by its very nature, it is indifferent to all moralities, indeed 
sedulously strives to make morality bow to form’s proud and sovereign 
scepter? 


Saved! “Sovereign scepter.” The static evaporated, the focus clarified. Mann was at 
last speaking to me in English cupped in his German, which is the conviction that 
good translations must carry. 

Contradictorily, however, my first encounter with translation of a major work 
sometimes lingers even after I learn that it is inadequate. I feel a kind of affectionate 
obligation to it. Early in the twentieth century Gilbert Murray translated many of the 
great Greek plays, and critics have since indicted his work as late-Victorian 
impositions on Attic purity. Long ago I bowed to the critics’ expertise and read, for 
instance, Oedipus Rex in several subsequent translations, including that of Yeats. I 
can see, I think, the critics’ point. Still, at the start of the play when Oedipus enters 
and addresses the people of Thebes, I do not hear, for example, the Fitts-Fitzgerald: 


My children, generations of the living 
In the line of Kadmos ... 


but I hear the pitch of 


My children, fruit of Cadmus’ ancient tree 
New springing 


in Murray’s Swinburnean roll. Lush though Murray may be, he opened great doors for 
me, and I owe him loyalty. 
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Film subtitles are uniquely peculiar in this matter of translation. As a 
practicing film critic, I see many foreign films and have occasionally sat next to 
someone who understood the Romanian or Danish—even the Turkish—that the actors 
were speaking. The difference between him and me makes me feel something stranger 
than jealousy: I feel cheated, as if the other person had a physiological asset that I 
lack, a set of neural and cerebral codes that have been omitted from my body. This 
makes him as awesome to me as did a man I once knew who had been educated in 
music and who read pocket editions of orchestral scores as he traveled to and from 
work on the subway. 

Subtitles, of course, are synoptic translations of dialogue because of space 
limits on the screen and the tempo of the film. This job can be done neatly or 
clumsily, and ludicrous instances are plentiful. (A notorious instance: in a long- 
forgotten Japanese film, a character, revolted by something, said in the subtitle, “Fain 
would I barf.”) But one reason that I like subtitles, as I like back-of-the-seat titles at 
the opera, is that, concurrently with a flowing work, they permit the delusion that I 
understand the language of the piece. Subtitles are cosmopolitanism on the cheap. 

This card-sharp extension of power also comes through another means, when 
a book or article of my own is published in another language. Susan Sontag says in 
“On Being Translated” that, when she looks at a translation of her work, “I wish I 
could give up trying to see the words, my own sentences, English, shine through.” My 
own reaction is otherwise: what I see are the foreign words that have been hidden in 
my own words for all this time and that I never knew, and now they are liberated. But 
not by me, so a pleasant feeling of charlatanry also obtains. I look at the pages of Un 
Mundo en Cine (my 1966 collection A World on Film) and feel like a successful 
swindler: my name is on a book in a language that I don’t know, and, though my 
ignorance is no secret to the reader, I still feel that I have put something over on 
someone. Then I wonder how well I have written—have been written—in Spanish. 
My name is there: the reader will hold me responsible. Was my collaborator, my 
second self, competent at being me? I can never know. 

Bumptiously enough, I have even had a hand in a translation. When I was a 
book publisher’s editor, I happened to read Zola’s dramatization of his novel Thérèse 
Raquin and then looked for the novel itself as a possibility for reprint. I found no 
satisfactory version, so I commissioned a well-known translator to make a new one. 
His work was uneven; I had to edit passages all through it sheerly in aid of English 
prose. This incensed him, though I consulted him about every change and consulted 
others about the French of the line, and he asked that his name be taken off the book. 
The novel was published as an anonymous “new translation,” and I was gratified that 
people who knew the original were pleased by it. Once again I gloried in spurious 
competence. 

There is no true aggrandizement of my wretched state. Syncretism, mixed 
knowledge and ignorance, is a constant in my relation to every foreign book. How 
well I know Chekhov’s plays. How little I know them. Cool comfort for my benighted 
state, I know that I am only one of the worst in a world full of linguistic sinners. Yet 
for the opportunity to have mixed feelings, for the privilege of my misery, I owe a 
debt to translators. Sometimes I see them, all of them, in long ranks through the 
centuries, from John Wycliffe and the first Bible in English to some contemporary 
who has opened the latest foreign book to me. Without them, my literary universe 
would be minuscule. (!) From the beginning, the translators have known of my 
translatee ignorance. They have, in a way, relied on it; and at least I haven’t failed to 
provide it. 
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